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PREFACE 



AMERICAN PUBLISHER. 



Dr. LrviKQaTONB ia the most remarkable of all the 
u-vellere who have visited Africa. Hia personal nar- 
rative is the moat important and intereating of all that 
have yet been published. It will prove the moat infiii- 
eniiat on future discovery. His great jonrney across 
the continent was almost entirely over ground hitherto 
untrodden by the foot of the white man. The infor- 
mation which he gives is therefore fresh, and, in 
many instanoes, refutes and explodes the theories of 
previous travellers. In the matter of personal adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes it is much richer than 
the doctor could have desired. 

Dr. Livingstone is a very pleasing writer, a man of 
true Christian benevolence, a man of extensive scien- 
tific information, and an indefatigable laborer in the 
cause of discovery and civilization. His personal nar- 
rative contains a vast amount of information on the 
geology, meteorology, zoology, and history of the 5icra». 
tries which he visited, which will h^ eB\.eem.e&. ^iv^ci-^ 
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viilaable by scientific inquirers. The edition of his 
book now offered to the public, by omitting a con- 
siderable amount of scientific matter and minor de- 
tails, has been compressed into a compass which will 
render it perhaps more acceptable to the general 
reader than if the whole had been given, and at the 
same time bring it within the reach of those who find 
it necessary to consult economy in their purchases of 
books. 

The reader will observe that the narrative is all * 
given in the language of Dr. Livingstone, and that it 
forms a complete account of his various journey s, 
omitting only inddental details and scientific matter."^ 

* Sinoe tho abore PMfkoe wm written and pablifbed, the publisher hai 
iwoed a iroA whieh forma an exeeUent oompanion to Dr. Liriagfltone'a Trarela 
and Eeflearohea, aa the Author baa explored thoroughly, and deieribed with 
wonderfiilly grapbie power, the whole of North Central Afriea, while Dr. Lir* 
lagstone waa engaged in bia uaefiil labors in South Central AMea. The con- 
timai between the natlona and tribea whieh fliey reapeetively riaited, in mannera^ 
•baraefter and eivOiiationy ia ef the moat atriking kind. The following ia the 
title of Dr. Barth'a workt ''Trarela and Diaooreriea in North and Central 
Afiriea, firom the Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auapicea of 
E. B. IC. €K>Tmmettt la the years 1849-1855. Bj Henry Barth, Ph. !>,, 
D. C. Ik, Fellow of the Boyal Geogiaphieal and Aaiatie Boeietlea, ete.; with 
Botes sad extraeti ftvm Mr. Biehardson's Aecouat ef the BxpeditJon, and a 
Sketeh of Denhaa and Clapperton's Bxpedition by tht Amerleaa editor.* 
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Mt own inclination would lead me to say as little afl 
poBsible about myself; but several friends^ in whose judg« 
ment I have confidence, have suggested that; as the reader 
likes to know something about the author, a short account 
of his origin and early life would lend additional interest 
to this book. Such is my excuse for the following egotism ; 
and, if any apology be necessary for giving a genealogy, 1 
find it in the fact that it is not very long, and contains only 
one incident of which I have reason to be proud. 

Our great-grandfather fell at the battle of Cullodeni 
fighting for the old line of kings; and our grandfather 
was a small farmer in ITlva, where my father was bom. 
It is one of that cluster of the Hebrides thus alluded to by 
Walter Scott :— 

"And Ulva dark, and Colonsaj, 
And all the groap of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round."* 

Our grandfather was intimately acquainted with all tlid 
traditionary legends which that great writer has sincd 
made use of in the << Tales of a Grand&ther'' and other 

works. As a boy I remember listening to him with d^ 

, , -^ 

* Xerd of the Islei, oaato W. 
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light, for his memory was stored with a never-onding 
stock of stories, many of which wore wonderAdly like 
those I have since heard while sitting by the African even- 
ing fires. Oar grandmother, too, used to sing Graelio 
songs, some of which, as she believed, had been composed 
by captive islanders languishing hopelessly among the 
Turks. 

Grandfkther could give particulars of the lives of his 
ancestors for six generations of the family before him; 
and the only point of the tradition I fed proud of is this : 
One of these poor hardy islanders was renowned in the 
district for great wisdom and prudence ; and it is related 
chat, when he was on his death-bed, he called all his chil- 
dren around him and said, '^ Kow, in my lifetime I have 
searched most carefully through all the traditions I could 
find of our fiamily, and I never could discover that there 
was a dishonest man among our forefathers. If, therefore, 
any of you or any of your childi'en should take to dis- 
honest ways, it will not be because it runs in our blood : 
it does not belong to you. I leave this precept with you : 
Be honest.'' If, therefore, in the following pages I fiUi 
into any errors, I hope they will be dealt with as honest 
mistakes, and not as indicatiDg that I have forgotten our 
ancient motto. This event took place at a time when the 
Highlanders, according to Macaulay, were much like the 
Cape CafEres, and any one, it was said, could escape punish- 
ment for cattle-stealing by presenting a share of the 
plunder to his chieftain. Our ancestors were Soman Catho- 
lics: they were made Protestants by the laird coming 
round with a man having a yellow staff, which would 
seem to have attracted more attention than his teaching, 
for the new religion went long afterward, perhaps it does 
to still, by the name of '^ the religion of the yellow stick." 

Finding his &rm in XTlva insufficient to support a nume- 
rous fiEimily, my grandfather removed to Blantyre Works^ 
% large ootton-manufiEtctory on the beautiful Clyde, above 
Crlasgow; ard his son% having bad the best education the 
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Hebrides aSbrded, were gladly received &b clerks by tlw ' 

proprietors, Monteith and Co. He himself, highly esteemed 
for his unflinching honesty, was employed in the con- 
veyancfl of large snma of money from Glasgow to the I 

works, and in old age was, according to the cnatom of 
that company, pensioned off, so as to spend hia declining i 

yeara in ease and comfort. | 

Our uncles all entered his majesty's service daring the j 

last French war, either as soldiers or sailors; bnt my father I 

remained at homo, and, though too conscientious ever to I 

become rich as a small tea-dealer, by his kindliness of I 

manner and winning ways he made the heart-strings of hia i 

children twine around him as firmly as if he had possessed, 
and could have bestowed upon them, every M-oridly advan- J 

tage. He reared hia children in connection with the Kirk 1 

of Scotland, — a religious establishment which has been an J 

incalculable blessing to that country; but he afterward 
left it, and during the last twenty years of his life held the .' 

office of deacon of an independent church in Hamilton, and 'i 

deserved my lasting gratitude and homage for presenting !' 

mo, from my infancy, with a continuously consistent pious ij 

example, such as that the ideal of which is so beautifully [ 

and truthfully portrayed in Eums's "Cottar's Saturday 

( Night." He died in February, 1856, in peaceful hope of . 

that mercy which we all expect through the death of our i 

I Lord and Saviour. I was at the time on my way below 

Zumbo, expecting no greater pleasure iu this country than 
■itting by our cottage-fire and telling him my travels. 1 
revere his memory. |i 

T1.6 earliest recollection of my mother recalls a picture ( 

a often seen among the Scottish poor, — that of the anxious i| 

honaewife striving to make both ends meet. At the age 'i 

often I was put into the factory as a "piercer," to aid by I 

j my earnings in lessening her anxiety. With a part of my |1 

first week's wages I purchased Euddiman's "Eudimenta 

:, of Xiatin," and pursued the study of ihaX, Va.&ga&gib %at 

Buoy y»ar8 afterward, with unabated ardoc, aX ko. qn«>i^o% 
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■ohool, which met between the honrs of eight and ten. 
The dictionary part of my labors was followed up till 
twelve o'clock, or later, if my mother did not interfere by 
jumping up and Bnatching the books out of my hands. I 
bad to be back in the £Ekctory by six in the morning, and 
•continue my work, with intervals for breakfast and dinneri 
Ull eight o'clock at night. I read in this way many of the 
classical authors, and knew Yirgil and Horace better at 
sixteen than I do now. Our schoolmaster — happily still 
alive — was supported in part by the company; he was 
attentive and kind, and so moderate in his charges that all 
who wished for education might have obtained it. Many 
availed themselves of the privilege; and some of my 
schoolfellows now rank in positions &r above what they 
appeared ever likely to come to when in the village school. 
If such a system were established in England, it would 
prove a never-ending blessing to the poor. 

In reading, every thing that I could lay my hands on 
was devoured except novels. Scientific works and books 
of travels were my especial delight; though my father, 
believing, with many of his time who ought to have known ^ 
better, that the former were inimical to religion, would 
6ave preferred to have seen me poring over the '< Cloud of 
Witnesses," or Boston's « Fourfold State." Our diflference 
of opinion reached the point of open rebellion on my part^ 
and his last application of the rod was on my refdsal to 
peruse Wilberforce's << Practical Christianity.^' This dislike 
to dry doctrinal reading, and to religious reading of every 
sort, continued for years afterward ; but having lighted on 
those admirable works of Dr. Thomas Dick, <^ The Philoso- 
phy of Eeligion" and " The Philosophy of a Future State," 
It was gratifying to find my own ideas, that religion and 
science are not hostile, but friendly to each other, fully 
proved and enforced. 

Great pains had been taken by my parents to instil the 
doctrines of Christianity into my mint% and I had no diffi- 
'^ty in understanding the theory of our free salvation by 
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ektOQemeit of our Saviour; but it -was only about thb 
time that I really began to feel the necessity and valae of 
a personal application of the provisions of that atonemenl 
to my own case. The change was tike what may bo sap. 
posed would take place were it possible to euro a case of 
"color-blindness." The perfect iVeenesB with wljich tb« 
pardon of all our guilt is offered in God's book drew forth 
feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought us with 
hia blood, aod a senao of deep obligation to Him for his 
mercy has infiuenced, in some small measure, my conduct 
ever since. But I shall not again refer to the inner spiritual 
life which I believe then began, nor do I intend to epeciiy 
with any prominence the evangelistic labors to which the 
love of Christ baa since impelled me. This book will 
epeak, not so much of what has been done, as of what Btil. 
remains to be performed before the gospel can be said to 
be preached to all nations. 

In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, I soon 
resolved to devote my life to the alleviation of human 
misery. Turning this idea over in my mind, I felt that to 
be a pioneer of Christianity in China might lead to the 
material benefit of some portions of that immense empire, 
and therefore set myself to obtain a medical education, in 
erder to be qualified for that enterprise. 

In recognising the plants pointed out in my first medical 
book, that extraordinary old work on astrological medicine, 
Culpeper's "Herbal," I had the guidance of a book on the 
plants of Lanarkshire, by Patrick. Limited as my tima 
was, I found opportunities to scour the whole country-sido, 
"collecting simples." Deep and ansdous were my studiet 
on the still deeper and more perplexing profundities of 
astrology, and 1 believe 1 got as fer into that abyss of fan- 
tasies as my author said ho dared to lead me. It seemed 
perilous ground to tread on farther, for the dait hint seemed 
to my youthful mind to loom toward " selling soul and body 
to tne devil," as the pnce of me unfathomable kno'w^eA^a 
kf (he stars These eicursiona, often m. dom'^aiKs -w\x^ 
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brothers, ono now in Canada, and the other a lilergymaB 
in the United 8tatoB, gratified my intense love of nature ; 
Biid though wo generally returned BO no mercifully hungry 
Knd fatigued that the embryo parson shed teara, yet we 
' disoovered, to ub, bo many now and interesting things, that 
be was always as eager to join ub next time as he was tha 
Ust. 

On ono of these exploring tours we entered a limestone- 
quarry, — long before geology was so popular as it is now. 
It is imposaible to describe the delight and wonder witu 
which I began to colloot the shells found in the carboui- 
fbrouB limestone which crops out in High BIant3rre and Cam- 
bnalang. A quarry-man, seeing a little boy so engaged, 
looked with that pitying eye which the benevolent assume 
when viewing tho insane. Addressing him with, "How 
ever did these shells come into those rocks ?" " When God 
made the rocks, he made the shells in them," was the 
damping reply. What a deal of trouble geologists might 
have saved themselves by adopting tho Turk-like philo- 
eophy of this Scotchman I 

My reading while at work was carried on by placing the 
book on a portion of the spinning-jenny, so that I could 
oatch sentence after sentence as I passed at my work : I 
thus kept up a pretty constant study, undisturbed by tho 
roar of the machinery. To this part of my education I owe 
myprcsent power of completely abstracting the mind &om 
Burrounding noises, so as to read and write with perfect 
comfort amid the play of children or near the dancing and 
BongB of savages. Tho toil of cotton-spinning, to which 
r was promoted in my nineteenth year, was excessively 
severe on a slim, loose-jointed lad, but it was well paid for; 
Rnd it enabled me to support myself while attending me- 
dical and Greek claaBes in Glasgovr in winter, as also the 
divinity lectures of Dr. Wardlaw by working with my 
hands in summer. I never received a farthing of aid from 
any one, and should have accomplished my project of going 
to Chinft as a medical missionary, in the coarse of time, by 
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I efforts, had not some frieiida advised my joining I 

the London Missionary Society, on account of its perfecily 
umeectarian cliaractor. It "sends neither Episcopacy, nor 
Presbyterian ism, nor Independency, but the gospel of 
Cbriat, to the heathen." This exactly agreed with my • 
ideas of what a missionary society ought to do ; but it waa 
not without a pang that I offered myself, for 't was not 
quite agreeable to one accustomeo to work hie own way 
to become in a measure dependent on others j and I would 
not have been much put about though my offer had beua 
rejected. 

Looking back now on that life of toil, I cannot but feel 
thankful that it formed such a material part of my early 
education; and, wei-e it possible, I should like to begin life 
over again in tho same lowly style, and to pass through 
the same hardy training. 

Time and travel have not effaced the feelings of rospoct 
1 imbibed for the humble inhabitants of my native village. 
For morality, bonosty, and Intelligence, they were, in 
general, good specimens of tho Scottish poor. Id a popu- 
lation of more than two thousand souls, we had, of conrse, 
a variety of character. In addition to the common run 
of men, there wore some characters of sterling worth and 
ability, who exei-ted a most beneficial influence on the chil- 
dren and youth of the place by imparting gratuitous reli- 
giOQa inatructioD.'' Much intelligent interest was felt by the 
villagers in all public questions, and they furnished a proof 
that the possession of the means of education did not render 
them an unsafe portion of the population. They felt kindly 

* Tbe reader will pardon m; mentioDing the mLmes of two of theu 
moat worthy niea, — David Hogg, who addrenaod me on bia death-hcd vrith 
lbs words, "Now, lad, make religion the every-day buaaps* of yonr 
life, and not a thiag of fits and starts: for if you do not, temptation and 
other things will get the better of joa;" and Thomaa Burke, an old 
Forty-Second Peainanla soldier, wbo has boen incessaDt and never weary 
in good works for alMnt forty years. I was dali ghtcd tra tn4 "nvm. it^ii 
'^Sm : nen like these are an honor to their caaatr; a'aA -^xotasn^ 
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tn>vard e:<ob other, and innch roflp<K^tod thoae of the neigh- 
boring gentry who, like the Inte Lord Douglas, plat 
oonfidenoo in tboir eonao of honor. Tlirough tho kindneeH 
of that nobleman, the poorest among ua could stroll nt 
plooeuro over the ancient dom:iinB of Bothwell, and othei 
spots hallowed by the venerable sBsocialions of which our 
echool-books and local traditions made us well aware ; and 
few of us could view the dear memorials of tho past with- 
out feeling that these carefully-kept monuments were our 
own. The masses of the working-people of Scotland havo 
read history, and are no revolutionary levollors. They re- 
joico in the memories of " Wallace and Bruce and a' the 
lave," who are still much revered as tho former champions 
of freedom. And, while foreigners imagine that wo want 
the spirit only to overturn capitalists and aristocracy, we 
are content to respect our laws till we can change them, 
and hate those stupid revolutions which might sweep away 
time-honored institutions, dear alike to rich and poor. 

Having finished the medical curriculum and presented a 
thesis on a subject which required the use of the stetho- 
Bcopt) for its diagnosis, 1 unwittingly procured for myself an 
examination rather more severe and prolonged than usual 
among examining bodies. The reason was, that between 
me and the examiners a slight difference of opinion existed 
as to whether this instrument could do what was asserted. 
The wiser plan would have been to have had no opinion (rf 
my own. However, I was admitted a Licentiate of Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons. It was with unfeigned delight 
J became a member of a pi-ofession which is pre-eminently 
devoted to practical benevolence, and which with unwearied 
energy pursues from age to age its endeavors to lessen 
human woe. 

But, though now qualified for my original plan, the opinm 
war was then raging, and it was deemed inexpedient foi 
me to proceed to China. I had fondly hoped to hava 
led acoeas to that then closed empire by means of tiM 
"t; but, there being no prospect of an early peMM 
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Wilh the Chinese, Rud as another inviting ficlil was open* 
Irg out through the labors of 5Ir. Moffat, I was indnced to 
turn my thoughts to Africa; and, after a more extended 
coarse of theological training in England than I had en- 
foyed in Glasgow, I embarked for Africa m 1840, and, alVei 
« TOyage of three months, reached Cape Town. Spending 
bnt a short time there, I started for the interior by going 
rcnnd to Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded inland, and have 
Spent the following sixteen years of my life, namely, from 
1840 to 1856, in medical and missionary labors there with- 
out cost to the inhabitants. 

Ab to those literary qualifications which are acquired by 
habitaof writing, and which are so important to an author 
my A&ican life has not only not been favorable to tuo 
growth of such accomplishments, but quite the reverse; 
it has made composition irksome and laborious. I think I 
would rather cross the African continent again than under- 
take to write another book. It is far easier to travel than 
to write about it. I intended on going to Africa to con- 
tinue my studies; but as I could not brook the idea of 
simply entering into other men's labors made ready to my 
hands, I entailed on myself, in addition to teaching, ma- 
nual labor in building and other handicraft- work, which 
made me generally as much exhausted and unfit for study 
in the evenings as ever 1 had been when a cotton-ap inner. 
The want of time for self-improvement was the only sourca 
of regret that I experienced during my African career. 
The reader, remembering this, will make allowances for 
the mere gropings for light of a student who has the vanity 
to think himself " not yet too old to Icam." More procisa 
information on several subjects has neccsBarily been omitted 
in a popular work like the present; but I hope to give such 
(l<itai1s to the scientifio reader through some other ehannal 
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CHAPTER I. 

bft. LITINQBTONI A UiaBIONAKT IN THE BAKWAIN COlNTSr 

Tbi general irstructionB I received from the IKrecton 
of the London MisBionary Society led me, as soon as 1 
reached Kuruman or Lattakoo, then, as it is now, thoii 
farlhoBt inland station from the Cape, to turn my attention 
to the north. Without waiting longer at Kuruman than 
was nceeesaiy to recruit tho oxen, which were pretty well 
tired by the long journey from Algoa Bay, I proceeded, in 
company with another missionary, to tho Baku^na or 
Bakwain country, and found Sechele, with his tribe, located 
at Bhokuane. We shortly ailer retraced our steps to Kara- 
man ; but as the objects in view were by no means to be 
attained by a temporary excursion of thia sort, I determined 
to make a fresh start into the interior as soon as posaible. 
Accordingly, after resting three months at Kuruman, which 
is a kind of head-station in the country, I returned to a 
spot about fifteen miles south of Shokuane, called Lepelolo 
(now Litutaruba.) Hera, in order to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the language, I cut myself off from all Eu- 
ropean society for about six months, and gained by thia 
ordeal an insight into the habits, ways of thinking, laws, 
and language of that section of the BcchuanuB caUed Bak- 
wains, which has proved of incalculable advantage in my 
intercourse with them ever since. 

In this second journey to Lepelolo — bo called from & 
cavern of that name — 1 began preparations for a sottlft- 
ment, by making a canal to irrigate gardens, from a stream 
then flowing copiously, but now quite dry. When these 
preparations were well advanced, I went northward to 
viBit tho Bakaa and Bamangwilto, and the Makalaka, living 
between 22° and 23° south latitude. The Bakaa Mountains 
bad been visited bolbre by a trader, who, wiih his peopli 
*0 jJonaheA from fever. In going round the northern 
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of tbeee baaaltJc hille near Lctloche I was only ten day* 
distant from the lower part of the Souga, which passed by 
the same name ae Lake !Ngnmi; and 1 might then (ii. 
1842) have discovered that lalio, had discovery alono been 
my object. Most part of this journey beyond Shokuane 
..'AS performed on foot, in consequence of the draught-oxen 
having become sick. Some of my companions who had 
recently joined us, and did not know that I understood a 
little of their speech, were overheard by mo discussing my 
appearance and powers: "He is not strongj ho is quite 
slim, and only appears stout because he puts himself into 
those bags, (trowsers :) he will soon knock up." This 
caused my Highland blood to rise, and made me despise tha 
fatigue of keeping them all at the top of their speed for 
days together, and until I heard them expressing proper 
opinions of my pedestrian powers. j 

Bediming to Kuruman, in order to bring my luggagftl 
to our proposed settlement, 1 was followed hy the newa^ 
that the tribe of Bakwains, who had shown themselves so 
friendly toward me, had been driven from Lcpclole by the 
Barolongs, so that my prospects for the time of forming a 
settlement there were at an end. One of those periodical 
outbreaks of war, which seem to have occurred from time 
immemorial, for the poBaession of cattle, bad burst forth in 
the laud, and had so changed the relations of the tribes to . 
each other that I was obliged to set out anew to look foi J 
a suitable locahty for a mission -station. I 

J 8 some of the Baraangwato people had accompanied ma 1 
to K iruman, I was obliged to restore them and their goodir 
to their chief Sokdmi. This made a journey to the residence 
of that ehiof again nccessaiy, and, for the first time, I per. 
formed a distance of some hundred miles on ox-hack. 

Hetuming toward Kumman, I selected the beautiful 
Ttailey of Mabotsa (lat. 25" 14' south, long. 26" Stf ?) as the 
kite of a missionary station, and thither I removed in 1843 
Here an occurrence took place concerning ■w^w'n. "V ^iB.-)* 
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the importanltles of friends, I meant to have kept in etora 
to tell my children when in my dota^. The Bakiitia of 
;hL' villftgo Mabotsa were much troubled by Uoub, which 
leaped into the cattlo-pcns by night and destroyed theif 
TOWS. They even attacked the herdfl in open day. This 
•vaa BO unuBual an occurEenco that the people believed that 
thoy were bewitched, — "given," as thoy said, "into the 
power of the lions by a neighboring tribe." They went 
once to attack the animals; but, being rather a cowardly 
)>eople compared to Bechuanaa in general on sneh occasions] 
they returned without killing any. 

It is wcli known that if one of a troop of lions is killed, 
the others take the bint and leave that part of the country. 
80, the next time the herds were attacked, I went with the 
people, in order to encotirage them to rid themselves of the 
annoyance by destroying one of the marauders. We found 
the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile in length 
and covered with trees. A circle of men was formed round 
it, and they gradually closed up, ascending pretty near to 
each other. Being down below on the plain with a native 
schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, a most excellent man, I saw 
one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock within the now 
closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him before I could, 
and the ball struck the rock on which the animal was 
sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick 
or stone thrown at him, then, leaping away, broke through 
the opening circle and escaped unhurt. The men wore 
afraid to attack bisi, perhaps on account of their belief in 
witchcraft. When the circle was reformed, we saw two 
other lions in it; but we were afraid to fire, lest we should 
Bti-ike the men, and they allowed the beasts to burst through 
also. If the Bakatla bad acted according to the custom 
of the country, they would have speared the lions in their 
attempt to get out. Seeing we could not get them to kill 
one of the lions, wo bent our footsteps toward the village : 
in going round the end of the hill, however, I siiw one of 
the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as befoi-e, but this time 
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kfl had a liltlo batih in fhint. Being about thirty jards off, 
I took a good aim at his body through the buab, and fired 
both barrels into it. The men then called out, "Ho is shell 
he ifi shot!" Others cried, "He has been ehot by another 
man too ; lot us go to him !" I did not see any one else 
'shoot at him, but I saw the lion's tail erected in anger be- 
hind the bash, and, turning to the people, said, "Stop a 
little, till I load again." When in the act of ramming 
down the buUets, I heard a shont. Starting, and looking 
half round, I saw the lion just in the act of springing upon 
me. I was upon a little height; he caught my shoulder as 
he sprang, and we both came to the ground below together. 
Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier 
dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar to 
that which seeraa to be felt by a mouse after the first shako 
of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there 
was no seDse of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite 
conscious of all that was happening. It was like what 
patients partially under the influence of chloroform de- 
Boribe, who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. 
This singular condition was not the result of any mental 
prOccflfl. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no souse 
of horror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar 
Btate is probably produced in all animals killed by the car- 
nivora, and, if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent 
Creator for leHSoning the pain of death. Turning round 
to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on tho 
back of my head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwo, who 
was trying to shoot him at a distance of ten or fifteen 
yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both baiTCIa; 
the lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwo, bit 
his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, 
after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear 
tho lion while he was biting Mebalwe. Ho left Mebalwft 
and caught this man by the shoulder, bnt at that moment 
the bullets ha had received »ook effect, and Ue M\ ia^wxi 
ffholo was the work of a tew ia(»n«ift\a- a»4 
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miisl have been his pnroxysnis of dying rage. In onlcr to 
tako oat the clmnn from him, tho Bukalln on the following 
day made a huge bonfire over the carcass, which was de- 
clared to be that of the largest lion they had ever seen. 
Besides crunching the bono into splinters, ho left oleveB 
toeth-wounds on the upper part of my arm. 

A wound from this animal's tooth resembles a gun-shot 
wound ; it is generally followed by a groat deal of slough 
mg and discharge, and pains are felt in the part periodically 
over afterward. I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, 
and I boheve that it wiped off all the virus from the teeth 
that pierced the floah, for my two companions in this atfray 
have both suffered from the peculiar pains, while I have 
escaped with only the inconvenience of a false joint in my 
timb. The man whoso shoulder was wounded showed me 
hia wound actually burst forth afresh on the same roonth 
of the following year. This curious point deserves the 
attention of inquirers. 

I attached myself to the tribe called Bakueua or Bak- 
wains, the chief of which, named Secbele, was then living 
with bis people at a place called Shokuano. I was from 
the first struck by his intelligence, and by the marked 
manner in which we both felt drawn to each other. This 
remarkable man has not only embraced Christianity, but 
expounds its doctrines to his pcoplo. 

Sechcle continued to make a consistent profeaaion for 
about three years; and, perceiving at last some of the 
difficulties of his case, and also feeling compassion for the 
poor women, who were by far the best of our scholars, I had 
no desire that he should be in any hurry to make a fall 
profession by baptism and putting away all bis wives boi 
one. His principal wife, too, was about the moat unlikely. 
subject in the tribe ever to become any thing else than an 
ont-and-out greasy disciple of the old school. She has 
eince become greatly altered, I hear, for the bettor; but 
again and again have I seen Sechcle send her out of cliurob 
to j)at her gown on, and away she would go with her lipi 
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•hot out, the very pitluie of unutterable disgust at 
aew-fangled Dotions. 

Wheu he at last applied for baptiam, I einiply asked him 
how he, having tbk) Bible in his hand, aad able to read it, 
thought he ought to act. He went home, gave each of his 
BUperfluoua wives new clothing, and all his own gooda, 
which they had been accuetomed to keep in their huts 
for him, and sent them to their parents with an inti- 
mation that he bad no fault to find with tbcm, but that in 
parting with them be wished to follow the will of God. 
On the day on which he and his children were baptized, 
great numbers came to see the ceremony. Some thought, 
from a stupid calumny circulated by enemies to Chris- 
tjanity in the south, that the converts would bo made to 
drink an infusion of " dead men's brains," and were asto- 
nished to find that water only was used at baptism. Seeing 
eeveral of the old men actually in tears during the service, 
I asked them afterward the cause of their weeping ; they 
■were crying to see their father, as the Scotch remark over 
a case of suicide, " &o far left to himself." They seemed to 
think that I had thrown the glamour over him, and that 
he had become mine. Here commenced an opposition 
which we had not previously experienced. All the friends 
of the divorced wives became the opponents of our re- 
ligion. The attendance at school and church diminished 
to very few besides the chief's own family. They all 
treated us still with respectful kindness but to Seehele 
bimbelf they said things which, as he often remarked, had 
they ventured on in former times, would have cost thorn 
their lives. It was trj-ing, after all wo had done, to see 
our labors ao Httle appreciated ; but wo had sown the 
good seed, and have no doubt but it will yet spring up, 
though we may not live to aoo the fruits. 

Leaving this sketch of the chief, I proceed to give an 
equally rapid one of our doadng with hia people, the Ba- 
bena, or Bakwains. A small piece of land, a\iffi.c\c\i\. ^-av * 
tarden, was purchnBcd wbun we first -wtftV. V> ^"^^i ■«^^^i 
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18 BXIuLTIONS WITH THE I'LOL'LE. 

Lfai3m, thongh that was Bcarcclj neces^ury In a coubti 
where tho idea of buying land was quite homt. It was exi' 
pected that a request for a suitable spot would have been 
made, and that we should have proceedud to occupy it 
any other member of the tribe would. But wo explained 
to them that we wished to avoid any cause of fulor* 
dispute \?heii land had become more valuable; or when a 
foolish chief began to reign, and we had erected large or 
oxpenaive buildings, ho might wish to claim the whole. 
These reasons were considered satisfactory. About £5 
worth of goods were given for a piece of land, and an ar- 
rangement was come to that a similar piece should be 
allotted to any other missionary, at any other place to 
■which tho tribe might remove. The particulars of tho 
eale sounded strangely in tho ears of the tribe, but wer« 
neYertheless readily agreed to. 

In our relations with this people we were alis] 
strangers, exercising no authority or control wbaterarJ^ 
Our influence depended entirely on persuasion ; and, having 
taught them by kind conversation as well as by public 
instruction, I expected them to do what their own aensa 
fif right and wrong dictated. We never wished them to 
do right merely because it would ho pleasing to ua, noi 
thought ourselves to blame when they did wrong, although 
we wore quite aware of the absurd idea to that effect 
We saw that our teaching did good to the general mJud 
of the people by bringing new and better motives into 
play. Five instances are positively known to me in 
which, by our influence on public opinion, war was pre- 
vented ; and where, in individual cases, we failed, tho peo- 
ple did no worse than they did before we eame into the 
country. In general they were slow, like ali the African 
people hereafter to be described, in coming to a decision 
on religious subjects; but in questions afl'ecting their 
worldly afi'aii-s they were keenly alive to their own inte- 
rests. They might be called stupid in matters which had 
mo within tho sphere of their observation, but la 
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otber thingB they euoved more intclligonco than is to be 
met ■with in our own uncdutated pcasantrj'. They are 
-emarkably accurate in their knowledge of cattle, sheep, 
BJtd goate, knowing exactly the kind of pasturage suited 
to each; and they select with great judgment the variotiei 
of soil best auitod to different kinds of grain. They ar* 
ako familiar with the habits of wild animals, and iL 
genei-al are well np in the masdmB which omb<»y tbeil 
ideas of political wisdom. 

The place whore wo first settled with the Bakwains is 
called Chonuane, and it happened to be visited, during the 
first year of our residence there, by one of those drougbte 
which occur IVom time to time in even the most favored 
districts of Africa. 

The conduct of the people during this long-oontinued 
drought was remarkably good. The women parted with 
most of their ornaments to purchase com from more for- 
tunate tribes. The children scoured the country in search 
of the numerous bulbs and roots which can sustain life, 
and the men engaged in hunting, Very great numbers of 
the large game, lufFaloes, aebras, giraffes, taeaaebes, kamas 
«jr hartebeests, kokonga or gnus, pallahs, rhinoceroses, &c., 
congregated at some fountains near Kolobeng, and the trap 
called "Jwpo" was constructed, in the lands adjacent, for 
their destruction. The hopo consists of two hedges in the 
form of the letter V, which are veiy high and thick near 
the angle. Instead of the hedges being joined there, they 
ore made to form a lane of about fifty yards in length, at 
the extremity of which a pit is formed, six or eight feel 
deep, and about twelve or fifteen in breadth and length. 
Trunks of trees are laid across the margin of the pit, and 
more especially over that nearest the lane where the ani-, 
mals are expected to leap in, and over that farthest from 
the lane where it is supposed they will attempt to escape 
after they are in. The treea form an overlapping border 
and render escape almost impossible. The whole w csis^ 
fiilly decked with sboi't gi'^aii rushes, uiai^ag V!b% v^ 
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K ooncealod pitliill. As tho hcdgoe are frequently about fc 

mllo long, und ubout as much apart nt thoJr extremities, t 
ti'ibo making a circle three or four miloB round the country 
udjueunt to the opening, and gradually closing up, ar« 
almost Huro to encloue a largo body of gome. Driving it up 
with shoutH to tho narrow part of the hopo, men secroted 
there throw their javolina into tho affrighted herds, and on 
the ai4knu)t< I'ush to tho opening proaonted at the con- 
verging hedges, and into tho pit, till that is full of a living 
muHM. Somo escape by running over the others, as a 
Hmithfli^Iii murkot-dog does over the sheep's backs. It is a 
n'ightl\il Hcono. Tho men, wild with excitement, Bpear tha 
lovely animals with mad delight; others of the poor ci-ea- 
turoH, borno down by the weight of their dead and dying 
uompuniunM, every novr and then make the whole mass 
bouvo in their «mnthering agonies. 

Tho Bukwuins ofLon killed between sixty and seventy 
hund of Inrge game at the different hopes in a single week; 
anil an every one, both rich and poor, partook of the prey, 
llio nii'ul <!uuntcrButod the bad effects of an exclusively 
vu((uLable diet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

tia. I.JVIMIH'I'ONE PltRPARES TO QO TO LAKE NOAMl. 

Anotiikfi (idvorso influence with which the misBion 
lldd to eiJtiLofd was tho vicinity of the Boers of the 
(Jniihan Mountains, othorwiso named " Magaliesberg." 
I'hoBu KIM not to bo confounded with tho Capo colonista, 
who Momotiinos pass by tho name. The word Boer simply 
RionnH " farmer," and ia not synonymous with our word 
boor. Indeed, to the Boera generally the latter term 
Llfonld be qnito inappropriate, for they are a sober, indus- 
And most hospitable body of peasantry. Those, how ' 
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over, who have fled from English law on vai-ioiis prelezto, 
and have boen joined by English dosurtorB and every other 
variety of bad character in their diBtant localities, are 
unfortunately of a very diffurent stamp. The groat ob- 
jection many of the Bocra had, and etiU have, to English 
law, is that it makes no distinction between black men 
and white. They felt aggrieved by their supposed losseB 
in the emancipation of their Hottentot slaves, and deter 
mined to erect themselves into a republic, in which they 
might pursae, without molestation, the "proper treatment 
of the blacks." It is almost needless to add that the 
" proper treatment" has always contained in it the essen- 
tial element of slavery, namely, compulsory unpaid labor. 
One section of this body, under the late Mr. Hendrick 
Potgeiter, penetrated the interior as fer as the Caslian 
Mountains, whence a Zulu or Caffi-e chief, naftied Moailt- 
batze, had been expelled by the well-known Caffre Din- 
gaan ;* and a glad welcome was given tbera by the Bo- 
chuana tribes, who had just escaped the hard sway of that 
cmel chieflain. They came with the prestige of white 
men and deliverers; but the Bechuanas soon found, as 
they ejcpreased it, " that Mosilikatze was cruel to bis 
enemies, and kind to thoBO he conquered ; but that the 
Boers destroyed their enemies, and made slaves of their 
friends." The tribes who still retain the semblance of 
independence are forced to perform all the labor of the 
fields, such as manuring the land, weeding, reaping, building, 

* Dingaan waa the brother and aacceBsor of Chaka, lie most crnel and 
bloodthirBty tyrant that ever difigraood the soil of Africa. Ho had formed 
Us Wibe into a military organiialion aaJ rayaged all the neighboring 
tribes; but his horrible cruelties to hia own subjects led to a reToIt, 
hsaded by Duugaan and DnLslUEgani, his two oldor brothers, -who first 
kttaeked him with spearn, irnunding him in the back. ChaltB was ec- 
»eloped in a blaiiket, which he cast off and fled. Ho was OTertaken and 
again wounded. Falling at (he feet of his par-ners, he besought them in 
Die moat abjeot terms to let him live, that he might be Ihow tlaia-, \nA^ 
WM inttantlj (peared to doath, — Ati. Ed 
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inukiog dams and canals, and at the eame time to eapport 
themselves. I have myself been an eye-witness of Boera 
coming to a village, and, according to their usual custom, 
demanding twenty or thirty women to weed their gardens, 
and have seen these women proceed to the scene of unre- 
quited toil, carrying their own food on their heads, their 
children on their baclts, and instruments of labor on thoii 
(houlders. Nor have the Boers any wish to conceal the 
meanness of thus employing unpaid labor: on the contrary, 
every one of them, from Mr. Potgeiter and Mr, Gert 
Krieger, the commandants, downward, lauded his own 
humanity and justice in making such an equitable regula- 
tion. "We make the people work for us, in conslioration 
of allowing them to live in our country." 

The Boers determined to put a stop to English traders 
going past Kolobeng, by dispersing the tribe of Bukwaina 
and expelling all the misaionarica. Sir George Guthcart 
proclaimed the independence of the Boers, the boat thing 
that could have been done had they been between us and 
the Caffres. A treaty was entered into with these Boers; 
an article for the free passage of Englishmen to the conn' 
try beyond, and alao another, that no slavery should be 
allowed in the independent territory, were duly inserted, 
as expressive of the views of her majeaty'a government at 
home. " But what about the missionariea ?" inquired the 
Boers. " Tom tnay do as you please with them," is aaid to 
have been the answer of the "Commissioner." This re- 
mark, if uttered at all, was probably made in joke ; design- 
ing men, however, circulated it, and caused the general 
belief in its accuracy which now prevails all over the coun. 
try, and doubtless lod to the destruction of throe mission- 
Stations immediately after. The Boers, four hundred in 
number, were aent by the late Mr. Pretorius to attack the 
Bakwains in 1852. Boasting that the English had given 
np all the blacks into their power, and had agreed to am 
them in their snbjugation by preventing all supplies of 
ammunition &om coming into the Bechuana country, thoj 
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ananlted the Bakwains, aud, besides killing a considerablg 
number of adults, carried off Iwo huudred of our school- 
tbildrcn into slavery. The natives ander Seehele defended 
thomselvos till tho approach of night oDabled thcin to floe 
to tbo mountains J and having in that defence killed a 
ttumhcr of the enemy, the very first over slain in this coun- 
try by Bechnanas, I received the credit of having taaghl 
the tribe to kill BoersI My house, which had stood jxsr- 
fectly secarn, for years under the protection of the natives, 
was plundered in revenge. English gentlemen, who had 
come in the footsteps of Mr. Gumming to hunt in the coun- 
try beyond, and had deposited largo quantities of stores in 
the same keeping, and upward of eighty head of cattle as 
relays for tho return journeys, were robbed of all, and, 
when they came back to Kolobcng, found tho skolctonB of 
tho guardians strewed all over tho place. Tho hooka of a 
good library — my solace in our solitude — were not takon 
away, but handi'uls of the leaves were torn out and scat- 
tered over tho place. My stock of medicines was smashed, 
and all our furniture and clothing carried off and sold at 
public auction to pay tho expenses of the foray. 

In trying to benefit tho tribes living under the Boors of 
tho Cashan Mountains, I twice performed a journey of about 
three hundred miles to the eastward of Eolobong. Scchele 
had become so obnoxious to the Boers that, though anxious 
to accompany me in my journey, be dared not trust bim- 
Bolf among them. This did not arise from the crime oi 
cattle-stealing; for that crime, so common among tho 
Cftffres, was never chai'god against his tribe, nor, indeed, 
against anyBcehuana tribe. It is, in fact, unknown in tho 
country, except during actual warfare. His independence 
■nd love of the English were his only faults. In my last 
jou noy there, of about two hundi-ed miles, on parting at 
the river Marikwe he gave me two servants, " to be," as 
be said, " hia arras to serve mo," and expressed regret that 
he could not come himself. " Suppose we went north," 1 
Bwd; " would yon come ?" He then told m© fce s^.OT^ vA 
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Sobituano having saved his lifo, and expatiated on the far 
famed generosity of that really great man. This was the 
first time I had thought of crossing the Desert to Lake 
N^gami. 

The conduct of the Boers, who had sent a letter designed 
to procure my removal out of the country, and their well- 
known settled policy which I have already described, be* 
fame more fully developed on this than on any former 
sKCasion. When I spoke to Mr. Ilendrick Potgeiter of the 
danger of hindering the gospel of Christ among these poor 
savages, he became greatly excited, and called one of hie 
ibllowors to answer me. He threatened to attack any tribe 
that might receive a native teacher ; yet he promised to use 
his influence to prevent those under him from throwing 
obstacles in our way. I could perceive plainly that nothing 
more could be done in that direction, so I commenced col- 
lecting all the information I could about the desert, with 
the intention of crossing it, if possible. Sekomi, the chief 
Df the Bamangwato, v^as acquainted with a route which 
ne kept carefUlly to himself, because the Lake country 
abounded in ivory, and he drew large quantities thence 
periodically at but small cost to himself. 

Sochcle, who valued highly every thing European, and 
was always fully alive to his own interest, was naturally 
anxious to get a share of that inviting field. He was most 
anxious to visit Sobituano too, partly, perhaps, from a wish 
to show off his new acquirements, but chiefly, I believe, 
from having very exalted ideas of the benefits he would 
derive from the liberality of that renowned chieftain. 

Sechelo, by my advice, sent men to Sekomi, asking leave 
for mo to pass along his path, accompanying the request 
with the present of an ox. Sekomi's mother, who possesses 
great influence over him, refused permission, because she 
had not been propitiated. This produced a frei^h message; 
and the most honorable man in the Bakwain tribe, next 
to Sechele, was sent with an ox for both Sekomi and his 
mother. Thifi|| too. was met by refusal. It was saidf 
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< The Maiebele; tho mortal enemies of the BechoanaS; are 
ui the direction of the lake, and, should they kill tho white 
man, we shall incur great blame from all his nation." 

The exact position of the Lake Ngami had, for half f 
century at least, been correctly pointed out by the natives, 
who had visited it when rains were more copious in tho 
] )esert than in more recent times, and many attempts had 
])eon made to reach it by passing through the Desert in the 
direction indicated; but it was found impossible, even for 
Griquas, who, having some Bushman blood in them, may 
be supposed more capable of enduring thirst than Euro- 
peans. It was clear, then, that our only chance of suc- 
cess was by going round, instead of through, the Desert. 
The best time for the attempt would have been about the 
end of the rainy season, in March or April, for then we 
should have been likely to meet with pools of rain-water, 
which always dry up during the rainless winter. I com- 
municated my intention to an African traveller. Colonel 
Steele, then aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Tweedale at 
Madras, and he made it known to two other gentlemen, 
whose friendship we had gained during their African travel, 
namely. Major Yardon and Mr. Oswell. All of these gentle- 
men were so enamored with African hunting and African 
discovery that the two former must have envied the latter 
his good fortune in being able to leave India to undertake 
afresh the pleij«»ures and pains of desert life. I believe Mr. 
Oswell came from his high position at a very considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, and with no other end in view but to 
extend the boundaries of geographical knowledge. Before 
I knew of his coming, I had arranged that the payment 
of the guides furnished by Sechele should be the loan cf 
my wagon to bring ba- k whatever ivory he might obtain 
from the chief at tho lake. When, at last, Mr. Oswell 
came, bringing Mr. ]\^' array with him, he undertook ia 
defray the entire expc- se of the guides, and fully executed 
his generous intention 

Sechele himself wo* Id have come with us, bu\i, ^^sxiVvtv^ 
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that the much-talked-of assaalt of tho Boers might take 

pluco during our abscnco, and blanio bo attached to mo for 
taking him away, I dissuaded him against it by saying that 
'ho know Mr. Oswell '' would be as determined as himself 
to get through the Desert." 



CHAPTER III. 

DE. LIVINGSTONE DISCOVERS LAKE NGAMI. 

Just before the amval of my companions, a party of tho 
people of the lake came to Kolobeng, stating that they 
were sent by Lcchulatebe, tho chief, to ask me to visit 
that country. They brought such flaming accounts of tho 
quantities of ivory to bo found there, (cattle-pens made of 
elephants' tusks of enormous size, &c.,) that the guides of 
tho Bakwains were quite as eager to succeed in reaching 
the lake as any one of us could desire. This was fortunate, 
as wo knew the way tho strangers had come was impass- 
able for w^agons. 

Messrs. OswcU and Murray came at the end of May, and 
we all made a fair start for the unknown region on the Ist 
of Juno, 1849. Proceeding northward, and passing through 
a range of tree-covered hills to Shokifane, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Bakwains, we soon after encered on the high 
road to the Bamangwato, which lies generally in the bed 
of an ancient river or wady that must formerly have flowed 
N. to S. 

BoatlanAma, our next station, N a lovely spot in the 
otherwise dry region. The wells trom which wo Had to 
lift out the water for our cattle t ^c deep, but they were 
well filled. A few villages of Baka ahari were found near 
them, and great numbers of pallah «, springbucks. Guinea- 
fowl, and small monkevs. 

Lopepe came next Tliis place » flPorded another proof 
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oP tho doaieeatJon of the oonntrj". Tho first timo I passed 
it, Lopiipo rnna a large pool with a stream flowing out of it 
to tho Bouth; now it was with difficulty wo could got our 
cattle watered by digging down in the bottom of a well. 

At Mashae — where we found a nover-failing supply of 
pure water in a sandatoue rocky hollow — wo loft, tho road 
to the Bamangwato Hilla, and struck away to tlio north 
into tho Desert. Having watered the cattle at a well called 
Lobotani, about N. "W. of Bamangwato, wo next proceeded 
to a real Kalahari fountain, called Serotli. 

In the evening of our second day at Serotli, a hyena_ 
appearing suddenly among tho grass, succeeded in raising 
a panic among our cattle. This false modo of attack is 
tho plan which this cowai-dly animal always adopts. His 
courage resembles closely that of a turkoy-eock. He will 
bite if an animal ia running away ; bat if the animal stand 
still, so does he. Seventeen of our draught- ox en ran away, 
and in their flight went right into the hands of Sekomi,. 
whom, fi-om his being unfHondly to our success, wo had no 
particular wish to see. Cattle-stealing, such as in the cit-J 
cumstancGs might have occurred in Catfraria, is hero un- 
known; BO Sekomi sent back our o.ten, and a mossage.j 
Btrongly dissuading us against attempting the Dofert. 
"■Wbere are you going? You ■will be killed by the ruq 
and thirst, and then all the white men will blame me for 
not saving you." This was backed by a pvivato mosiMge 
from his mother. " Why do j'ou pass me? I always macla 
tho people collect to hear the word that you have got. 
What guilt have I, that you pass without looking at me 1" 
Wo replied by asBuring the messengei's that tho white mon 
would attribute our deaths to our own stupidity and "hard- 
headedness," (tiogo, e thata,) "as we did not intend to 
ttllowour companions and guides to return till they had 
put ua into our graves." Wo sent a handsome present to 
Sekomi, and a promise that, if he allowed tho Bakalahi 
to keep the wells open for us, wo would repeat the gifti 
our return. 
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After exhausting all his eloquence in A^tleas altempta 
lO porsuaiio na to return, the nndcr-thicf, who headed tho 

piirty of Sokorai's messengers, inqiiirod, "Who is taking 
ihem?" Looking round, he oxclaimed, with a iiieo bk- 
prcaaive of tho moat unfeigned disgust, "It ia Bamoiobi !'■ 
Our guide belonged to Sekomi's tribe, but had fied to 
Sccheloj as fugitivca in this country are always -well n> 
eeived, and may even afterward visit the tribe from which 
they had escaped, Kamotobi was in no danger, though doing 
that which he knew to bo directly opposed to the interests 
of his own chief and tribe. 

For sixty or seventy miles beyond Sorotli, one cluinp of 
bushes and trees seemed exactly like another; but, as we 
walked together this morning, Ra mo to hi remarked, "When 
we come to that hollow wo shall light upon the highway 
of Sekomi ; and beyond that again lies the river Mokoko;" 
which, though wo passed along it, I could not perceive to 
be a river-bed at all. 

After breakfast, some of the men, who had gono forward 
on a little path with some footprints of water-loving 
animals upon it, rotumcd with the joyful tidings of 
"metse," water, exhibiting tho mud on their kncos in con- 
fii-mation of tho news being true. It does one's heart good 
to see the thirsty oxen rush into a pool of delicious rain- 
water, as this was. In they dash until the water is deep 
enough to be nearly level with their throat, and then they 
stand di-awing slowly in the long, refi'cshing mouthfuls, 
until their formei'ly collapsed sides distend as if they would 
burst. So much do they imbibe, that a sudden jej'k, when 
they come out on the bank, makes some of the water run 
out again from their mouths; but, as they have been days 
without food too, they very soon commence to graze, ujiil 
of grass there is always abundance everywhere. This 
pool was called Mathuluana ; and thankful we wore to have 
obtained so welcome a supply of water. 

After giving the cattle a rest at this spot, we proceeded 
down tho diy bed of tho river Mokoko. 



At NchokotBa we camo upon the first of a great nnmbei 

of saltr-pans, covered with an efflorescence of lime, pi-obably 
the niti'ato. A thick belt of mopano-trccs (a Hau/iinia) 
iiides this salt-pan, which is twenty miles in circamfcrenoo, 
entirely 6(pni the view of a person coming from the south- 
east; and, at tho time the pan burst upon onr view, ths 
BC'tlng sun was casting a beautiful blue haze over thewhita 
incrustations, making the whole look exactly like a lake. 
Oewell threw his bat up in the air at the sight, and shouted 
out a huzza which made the poor Bushwoman and tbo 
Bakwains think him mnd. I was a little behind him, and 
was as eomplotcly deceived by it as be; but, as we had 
agreed to allow each other to behold tbo lake at tho eamo 
instant, I felt a little chagrined that ho had, unintentionally, 
got tho first glance. We had no idea that tho long-looked- 
for lake was still more than three hundred miles distant. 
One reason of our mistake was that ttie river Zouga wa» 
often spoken of by tho same name as tho lake, — viz. ; Noka 
ea Batletli, ("Eiver of the Batiotli.") 

On tbe 4th of July we went forward on horseback toward 
what we supposed to bo the lake, and again and again did 
we seem to see it; but at last wo eame to the veritable 
water of the Zouga, and found it to bo a river running to 
the N.E, A village of Bakarutse lay on tho opposite bank ; 
these livo among Batletli, a tribe having a click in tbeir 
Junguago, and who were found by Sebituane to possess large 
herds of tho great horned cattle. They seem allied to the 
Hottentot family. Mr. Oswcll, in trying to cross the river, 
got his horse bogged in tho swampy bank. Two Bakwaina 
nud I managed to get over by wading boside a fishing-wetr. 
The people wore fi-iendly, and infoimed us that this watoi 
eame out of Ngami. This news gladdened all our hearts, 
for we now felt certain of reaching our goal. "We might, 
they said, bo a moon on tho way ; but wo had the river 
Zouga at our feet, and by following it we should at lasl 
reach tbe broad water. 

Next day, when wo were quite disposed tio \iq ttvea®^ 
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with every one, two of tlie Bamangwato, who had beei 
Bont on before us by Sekomi to drive nway all the Bushnieii 
and Bakalahari from our j>uth, so that thoy t^houM not 
assist or guide ua, camo and sat down by our fire. We had 
seen their footsteps fresh in the way, and they had watched 
our slow movements forward, and wondered to seo how we, 
without any Bushmen, found our way to the watei-s. This 
was the first time they had seen Eamotobi. "Touhava 
reached the river now," said they; and wo, quite disposed 
to laugh at having won the game, felt no ill-will to any one. 
Thoy seemed to feel no enmity to us, either; but, after an 
apparently friendly conversation, proceeded to fulfil to th€ 
last the instructions of their chief. Ascending the Zooga 
in our front, they circulated the report that our object was 
to plunder all the tribes living on the river and lake; but 
when they had got half-way up the river, the principal man 
sickened of fever, turned back some distance, and died. 
His death had a good effect, for the villagers connected it 
with the injury he was attempting to do us. They all saw 
through Sokomi's roasons for wishing us to fail in our at- 
tempt; and, though they came to ua at first armed, kind 
and fair treatment soon produced peribct confidence. 

When wo had gone up the bar.k of thia beautiful river 
about ninety-sis miles from the point where we first struck 
it, and understood that we were still a considerable distance 
from the Kgam.i, we left all the oxen and wagons, excepl 
Ml-. OsweU's, which was the smallest, and one team, at 
Ngabisano, in the hope that they would be recruited for the 
home journey, while wo made a push for the lake. Tho 
Bechuana chief of tho Lake region, who had sent men to 
Socholo, now sent orders to all the people on the' river to 
assist U8, and we were received by the Bakdba, whose lan- 
guage clearly shows that they bear an afEuity to the tribes in 
tho ncrlh. They ca!L thomsolvos Bayciyo, i.e. men ; but the 
Eechuanas call them Bakoha, which contains somewhat of 
the idea of slaves. They have never been known to fight, 
and, indeed, have a tradition that thcii' forefathers, in thoi 
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irst essays at war, made their bows of the Falma Christij 
and, when these broke, they gave up fighting altogether. 
They have invariably submitted to the rule of every horde 
which has overrun the countries adjacent to the rivers on 
which they specially love to dwell. They are thus the 
Quakers of the body politic in Africa. 

Twelve days after our departure from the wagons at 
Ngabisane we came to the northeast end of Lake Ngami; 
and on the 1st of August, 1849, we went down together to 
the broad part, and, for the first time, this fine-looking 
sheet of water was beheld by Europeans. The direction 
of the lake seemed to be N.N.E. and S.S.W. by compass. 
The southern portion is said to bend round to the west, and 
to receive the Teoughe from the north at its northwest 
extremity. We could detect no horizon where we stood 
looking S.S.W., nor could we form any idea of the extent 
of the lake, except from the reports of the inhabitants of 
the district; and, as they professed to go round it in three 
days, allowing twenty-five miles a day would make it 
seventy-five, or less than seventy geographical miles in cir- 
cumference. Other guesses have been made since as to its 
circumference, ranging between seventy and one hundred 
miles. It is shallow, for I subsequently saw a native punt- 
ing his canoe over seven or eight miles of the northeast 
end 5 it can never, therefore, be of much value as a com- 
mercial highway. In fact, during the months preceding 
the annual supply of water from the north, the lake is so 
shallow that it is with difficulty cattle can approach the 
water through the boggy, reedy banks. These are low on 
all sides, but on the west there is a space devoid of trees, 
showing that the waters have retired thence at no very 
ancient date. This is another of the proofs of desiccation 
met with so abundantly throughout the whole country. A 
number of dead trees lie on this space, some of them em- 
bedded in the mud, right in the water. We were informed 
by the Bayeiye, who live on the lake, that when the annual 
.inundation begin? not only trees of great size, but aait^ 
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lopos, as tho springbuck and tsessebe, (Acronotus lunata,^ 
Bwopt down by its rushing waters ; the trees are gradually 
driven by tho winds to tho opposite side, and become em" 
bedded in the mud. 

The water of tho lake is perfectly fresh when full, but 
brackish when low ; and that coming down the Tamunak'le 
we ibund to be so clear, cold, and soft, the higher we 
ascended, that the idea of melting snow was suggested to 
our minds. We found this region, with regard to that from 
^hich we had come, to be clearly a hollow, the lowee'i 
point being Lake Kumadau ; the point of the ehullition of 
water, as shown by one of Newman's barometric thermome- 
ters, was only between 207 P and 206°, giving an elevation 
of not much more than two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. We had descended above two thousand feet in 
coming to it from Kolobeng. It is the southern and lowest 
part of the great river-system beyond, in which large tracts 
of country are inundated annually by tropical rains. 

My chief object in coming to the lake was to visit Sebi- 
tuane, the great chief of the Makololo, who was reported 
to live some two hundred miles beyond. We had now 
come to a half-tribe of the Bamangwato, called Bataudna. 
Their chief was a young man named Lechulatebe. Sebi- 
tuane had conquered his father Moremi, and Lechulatebe 
received part of his education while a captive among the 
Bayeiye. His uncle, a sensible man, ransomed him, and, 
having collected a number o£ families together, abdicated 
the chieftainship in favor of his nephew. As Lechulatebe 
had just come into power, he imagined that the proper 
way of showing his abilities was to act directly contrary 
to every thing that his uncle advised. When we came, the 
ancle recommended him to treat us handsomely : therefore 
the hopeful youth presented us with a goat only. It ought 
to have been an ox. So I proposed to my companions to 
loose the animal and let him go, as a hint to his master. 
They, however, did not wish to insult him.* I, being more 
of a native^ and familiar with their customs, knew that 
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this shabby present wub an insult to us. Wo wieliod to 
parcbase aomo goats or oxen ; Lechulatebo ofl'ered us do 
j)bant8' tasks. "No, we cannot eat tbesa; we want some- 
thing to fill our stomaehs." "Neither ean I j but I hear 
you white men are all very fond of these bones; so 1 olTer 
them: I want to put the goats into my own stomach." A 
trader, who accompanied us, was then purchasing ivorj 
at tho rate of ten good large tusks lor a mnslcet worth 
thirteen shillings.' They wore called " bones ;" and I 
myself saw eight instances in which the titske had been 
loft to rot with the other bonea where the elephant fell. Tho 
Batauana never had a chance of a market before ; but, in 
less than two years after our diaoovory, not a man of them 
could be found who was not keenly alive to the great value 
of the article. 

On the day after our an-ival at tho lake, I applied to 
Lechulatebe for guides to Sebituane. As ho was much 
ifraid of that chief, ho objected, fearing lest other white 
men should go thither also, and give Sebituane guns; 
whereas, if tho traders camo to him alone, the possession 
of fire-arms would give him each a superiority that Sobi- 
tnano would be afraid of him. It was iu vain to explain 
that I would inculcate peace between them, — that Sobi- 
toane had been a father to him and Secheie, and was as 
anxious to see me as bo, Lechulatebe, bad boon. He 
offered to give mo as much ivory aa I needed without 
going to that chief; but, when I refused to take any, he 
unwillingly consented to give mo guides. Next day, how- 
ever, when Oswell and I were prepared to start, with tho 
borses only, we received a senseless refusal; and like Se- 
komi, who had thrown obstacles in our way, be sent men 
to the Bayeiye with orders to refuse ns a passage across 
tho river. Trying hard to form a raft at a narrow part, 1 
worked many hours in tho water; hut the dry wood was 
so worm-eaten it would not bear the weight of a single 
person. I was not then aware of tho number of alligators 
vhioh exist in tho Zouga, and never think of my labor ' 
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the water without feeling thankful that I escaped theii 
jawB. The season was now far advanced; and as Mr. On* 

welly with his wonted generous feelings^ volunteered, on 
the spoty to go down to the Cape and bring up a boat, w» 
resolved to make our way south again. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DR. LIYINOSTONE PERFORMS TWO JOURNEYS IN THE INTERIOB 
AND DISCOVERS THE RIVER ZAMBESI — HE SENDS HJfl 
FAMILY TO ENGLAND. 

Ha VINO returned to Kolobeng, I remained there till 
April, 1850, and then left in company with Mrs. Living- 
stone, our three children, and the chief Sechele, — who had 
now bought a wagon of his own, — in order to go across the 
Zouga at its lower end, with the intention of proceeding 
up the northern bank till we gained the Tamunak'le, and 
of then ascending that river to visit Sebituane in the north. 
Sekomi had given orders to fill up the wells which we had 
dug with much labor at Serotli; so we took the more 
eastern route through the Bamangwato town and by 
Letloche. That chief asked why I had avoided him in our 
former journeys. I replied that my reason was that I 
knew he did not wish me to go to the lake, and I did not 
want to quarrel with him. *'"Well," he said, "you beat 
me then, and I am content." 

Parting with Sechele at the ford, as he was eager to 
visit Lechulatebe, we went along the northern woody 
bank of the Zouga with great labor, having to cut down 
very many trees to allow the wagons to pass. Our lossei 
by oxen flailing into pitfalls were very heavy. The Ba- 
yeiye kindly opened the pits when they knew of our ap 
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proach ; but, when that was not the case, we could blame 
no one on finding an established custom of the country 
inimical to our interests. On approaching the confluence 
of the Tamunak'le we were informed that the fly called 
tsetse* abounded on its banks. This was a barrier wo 
never expected to meet; and, as it might have brought 
our wagons to a complete stand-still in a wilderness, 
where no supplies for the children could bo obtainecf, 
we were reluctantly compelled to recross the Zouga. 

From the Bayeiye we learned that a party of English- 
men, who had come to the lake in search of ivory, were 
all laid low by fever ; so we travelled hastily down about 
sixty miles to render what aid was in our power. "We 
were grieved to find, as we came near, that Mr. Alfred 
Eider, an enterprising young artist who had come to 
make sketches of this country and of the lake immediately 
after its discovery, had died of fever before our arrival; 
but, by the aid of medicines and such comforts as could be 
made by the only English lady who ever visited the lake, 
the others happily recovered. 

Sechele used all his powers of eloquence with Lechula- 
tebe to induce him to furnish guides, that I might be able 
to visit Sebituane on ox-back, while Mrs. Livingstone and 
the children remained at Lake Ngami. He jneldod at 
last. I had a very superior London-made gun, the gift of 
Lieutenant Arkwright, on which I placed the greatest 
value, both on account of the donor and the impossibility 
of my replacing it. Lechulatebe fell violently in love with 
it, and offered whatever number of elephants' tusks I might 
ask for it. I too was enamored with Sebituane ; and, as he 
promised in addition that he would furnish Mrs. Living- 
atone with meat all the time of my absence, his argu- 
ments made me part with the gun. Though he had no 
ivory at the time to pay me, I felt the piece would be well 

* Glossina morsiians, the first specimens of which were bronght to 
England in 1848 by my friend Major Vardcn, from the banks of th« 
Limpopo. 
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spent on those terms, and delivered it to him. All \H&ng 
ready for our departure, I took Mrs. Livingstone about six 
miles from the town, that she might have a peep at the 
broad part of the lake. Next morning we had other woik 
to do than part, for our little boy and girl were seized 
with fever. On the day following, all our servants were 
down too with the same complaint. As nothing is better 
in these cases than change of place, I was forced to give 
up the hope of seeing Sebituane that year; so, leaving my 
gun as part payment for guides next year, we started for 
the pure air of the Desert. 

Some mistake had happened in the arrangement with 
Mr. Oswcll, for we met him on the Zouga on our return, 
and ho had devoted the rest of this season to elephantp 
hunting, at which the natives universally declare he is the 
greatest adept that ever came into the country. He hunted 
without dogs. It is remarkable that this lordly animal 
is BO completely harassed by the presence of a few yelp- 
ing curs as to bo quite incapable of attending to man. He 
makes awkward attempts to crush them by falling on hiB 
knees, and sometimes places his forehead against a tree 
ton inches in diameter; glancing on one side of the tree 
and then on the other, he pushes it down before him, at 
if he thought thereby to catch his enemies. The only 
danger tho huntsman has to apprehend is the dogs' run* 
iiing toward him, and thereby leading the elephant to 
their master. Mr. Oswell has been known to kill fom 
'.arge old malo elephants a day. The value of the ivory in 
ihese cases would be one hundred guineas. TVe had reason 
to be proud of his success, for the inhabitants conceived 
from it a very high idea of English courage, and when 
they wished to flatter me wou\d say, "If you were not a 
missionary you would just be like Oswell; you would not 
bunt with dogs either.'' When, in 1852, we came to the 
Cape, my black coat eleven years out of fashion, and with' 
out a penny of salary to draw, we found that Mr. Oswell 
had most generouFly Di:dered an outfit for the half-naked 
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children; which cost about £200, and presented it to us, 
saying he thought Mrs. Livingstone had a right * to the 
game of her own preserves. 

Foiled in this second attempt to reach Sebituane, we 
returned again to Kolobeng, whither we were soon followed 
by a number of messengers from that chief himself. When 
he heard of our attempts to visit him, he despatched three 
detachments of his men with thirteen brown cows to 
Lechulatebe, thirteen white cows to Sekomi, and thirteen 
black cows to Sechele, with a request to each to assist the 
white men to reach him. Their policy, however, was to 
keep him out of view, and act as his agents in purchasing 
with his ivory the goods he wanted. This is thoroughly 
African ; and that continent being without friths and arms 
of the sea, the tribes in the centre have always been de- 
barred from European intercourse by its universal preva- 
lence among all the people around the coasts. 

Before setting out on our third journey to Sebituane, it 
was necessary to visit Kuruman; and Sechele, eager, for 
the sake of the commission thereon, to get the ivory of 
that chief into his own hands, allowed all the messengers 
to leave before our return. Sekomi, however, was more 
than usually gracious, and even furnished us with a guide, 
but no one knew the path beyond Nchokotsa which we 
intended to follow. When we reached that point, we found 
that the n ainspring of the gun of another of his men, 
who was well acquainted with the Bushmen, through whose 
country we should pass, had opportunely broken. I never 
andertook to mend a gun with greater zest than this ; for, 
ander promise of his guidance, we went to the north in- 
stead of westward. All the other guides were most libe- 
rally rewarded by Mr. Oswell. 

* We passed quickly over a hard country, which is perfectly 
flat. A little soil lying on calcareous tufa, over a tract of 
several hundreds of miles, supports a vegetation of fine, 
sweet short grass, and mopane and baobab trees. 

We found a great number of wells in this tufa. A plana 
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called Matlomagan-ydna, or the '^ Links/' is qnite a chain 
of these never-failing springs. As they occasionally be- 
come full in seasons when no rain falls, and resemble some* 
what in this respect the rivers we have already mentioned, 
it is probable they receive some water by percolation from 
the river-system in the country beyond. Among these 
links we found many families of Bushmen; and, unlike 
those on the plains of the Kalahari, who are generally of 
short stature and light yellow color, these were tall, strap- 
ping fellows, of dark complexion. Heat alone does not 
produce blackness of skin, but heat with moisture seems 
lo insure the deepest hue. 

One of those Bushmen, named Shobo, consented to be out 
guide over the waste between these springs and the country 
of Sebituane. Shobo gave us no hope of water in less than 
a month. Providentially, however, we came sooner than 
we expected to some supplies of rain-water in a chain of 
pools. It is impossible to convey an idea of thQ dreary 
scene on which we entered after leaving this spot : the only 
vegetation was a low scrub in deep sand ; not a bird or in- 
sect enlivened the landscape. It was, without exception, 
the most uninviting prospect I ever beheld ; and, to make 
matters worse, our guide Shobo wandered on the second 
day. TVe coaxed him on at night, but he went to all points 
of the compass on the trails of elephants which had been 
here in the rainy season, and then would sit iown in the 
path, and in his broken Sichuflna say, "No water, all 
country only; Shobo sleeps; he breaks down; country' 
only," and then coolly curl himself up and go to sleep. 
The oxen were terribly fatigued and thirsty; and, on the 
morning of the fourth day, Shobo, after professing igno- 
rance of every thing, vanished altogether. "We went on in 
the direction in which we last saw him, and about eleven 
o'clock began to see birds; then the trail of a rhinoceros. 
A.t this we unyoked the oxen, and they, apparently know 
tng the sign, rushed along to find the water in the rivei 
Mahdbe, which comes from the Tamunak'le, and lay to the 
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west of ns. The suppiy of water in the wagooH had I 
wasted by one of our ecrvants, and hy the afiemoon only 
n small portion remained for the children. This was a bit 
torly ansioas night; and next morning the leas there wan 
of water the more thirsty the little rogues became. Th« 
idea of their perishing before our eyes was terrible. Ii 
woald almost have been a relief to me to have been re- 
preached with being the entire cause of the catastrophe; 
but not one Byllable of upbraiding was uttered by their 
motber, though the tearful eye told the agony wilbiu. In 
the afternoon of the fifth day, to our inexpressible relief, 
some of the men returaed with a supply of that fluid of 
which WG had never before felt the true value. 

The cattle, in rushing along to the water in the Mahabej 
probably crossed a small patch of trees containing tsdtae, 
an insect whieli was shortly to become a perfect post to ns. 
Shobo had found his way to the Bayeiye, and appearedj 
when we came up to the river, at tJie head of a party; 
and, as he wished to show his importance before his friends, 
he walked up boldly and commanded onr whole cavalcade 
to stop, and to bring forth fire and tobacco, while he coolly 
Bat down and smoked his pipe. It was such an inimitably 
natural way of showing'ofi' that we all stopped to admire 
the acting, and, though be had left us previously in the 
lurch, we all liked Shobo, a fine specimen of that wonder- 
ful people, the Bushmen. 

Next day we came to a village of Banajoa, a tribe which 
extends far to the eastward. They were living on the bor- 
ders of a marsh in which the Mahabe terminates. They 
had lost their crop of corn, (Holcus sorghum,} and now sub 
listed almost entirely on the root called "tsitla," a kind of 
aroidoea.whioh contains a very large quantity of awoet-tnsted 
■tarch, When di-ied, pounded into meal, and allowed to fep- 
inont, it forms a not unpleasant article of food. The women 
■have all the hair off their head^, and seem darker than tho 
Bechuanas. Their huts were built on polos, and a fire in 
made beneath by night, in order that the smoke mar drivo 
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ftway the moequitoB, which abound on the Mahabe UMJ 
Tamunak'le more than in any other part of the country. 
The head-man of this village, Majane, seemed a little saut- 
ing in ability, but had hud wit enough to promote a yonngei 
member of the family to the office. This person, the most 
like the ugly negro of the tobacconistB* shops I ever saw, 
was called Moroa Majane, or son of Majane, and proved an 
active gnide across the river Sonta, and to the banks of 
the Chobe, in the country of Scbitnane. We had come 
through another tsetse district by night, and at once passed 
onr cattle over to the northern bank to preserve them £t'Om 
its ravages. 

A few remarks on the Tsetse, or Glossina morsitans, may 
here be appropriate. It is not much larger thau the com- 
mon houBo-fly, and is nearly of the same brown color as 
the common honey-boo ; the after-part of *the body has 
three or four yellow bars across it ; the wings project be- 
yond this part considerably, and it is remarkably alert, 
avoiding most dexterously all attempts to catch it with 
the hand at common temperatures ; in the cool of the morn- 
ings and ovoningB it is loss agile. Its peculiar huaz when 
once heard can never be forgotten by the traveller whoso 
means of locomotion are domestic animals; for it is well 
known that the bite of this poisonous insect ia certain 
death to the ox, horso, and dog. In this journey, thongfa 
we wore not aware of any great number having at any 
time lighted on our cattle, wo lost forty-three fine oxen by 
its bite. We watched the animals carefully, and believe 
that not a score of flies were ever upon them. 

A most remarkable feature in the bite of the tsetse is its 
perfect harmlessness in man and wild animals, and even 
calves so long as they continue to suck the cow. Wb 
never experienced the slightest injury from them ourselves, 
personally, although we lived two months in their habitat, 
which was in this case as sharply defined as in many others, 
(br the south bank of the Chobe was infested by them, and 
the northern bank, where our cattle were placed, only flflj 
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yards distant, ci ntatned not a Bingle Bpcoiiien. This 
the more remarkable ae we often saw natives carrying over 
raw meat to the opposite bank with many tsetse settled 
upon it. 

The poison doca not eeem to bo injootod by a sting, or by 
ova placed beneath the skin; for, when one is allowed to 
feed freely on the liandj it is seen to insert the middle prong 
of throe portionB, into which the proboscis divides, some- 
what deeply into the true akin ; it then draws it out a little 
way, and it assumes a crimson color aa the mandibles come 
into brisk operation. The previonsly-shrunken belly awella 
out, and, if left undisturbed, the fly qnietly departs when it 
is full. A slight itching in-itation follows, but not more 
than in the bite of a moequito. In the ox tbia same bito 
produces no more immediate offecta than in man. It does 
not startle him as the gad-fly does; but a few days after- 
ward the following Bymptorasauperveno: the eye and nose 
begin to run, the coat stares as if the animal were cold, a 
swelling appears under the jaw and sometimes at the navel ; 
and, though the animal continues to graze, emaciation com- 
mences, accompanied with a peculiar fiaccidity of the mus- 
cles, and this proceeds unchecked until, perhaps montha after- 
ward, purging conies on, and the animal, no longer able 
to graze, perishes in a state of extreme exhaastion. Those 
which are in good condition often perish soon after the bite 
ia infiicted, with staggering and blindneaa, aa if the brain 
wore affected by it. Sudden changes of tcmperatnro pro- 
duced by falls of rain seem to hasten the progress of the 
complaint; but, in general, the emaciation goes on unin- 
terruptedly for months, and, do what we will, the poor 
snimals perish miserably. 

When opened, the cellular tissue on the surface of the 
body beneath the skin is seen to be injected with air, as if 
a quantity of eoap-bubblea were scattered over it, or a dia- 
honest, awkward butcher had been trying to make it look 
fat. The fat ia of a greenish -yellow color and of an oily 
oomistence. All the muscles are flabby, and IViei V>aaxV 
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oAen BO soil that tho fingers may be made to meet tlirongli 
it. The lung8 and liver partake of the disease. The 
utomaeh and bowels are pale and empty, and the gall- 
bladder is distended with bile. 

The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same immunity from 
the tsetse as man and game. Many large tribes ok tho 
Zambesi can keep no domestic animals except the goat, in 
consequence of the scourge existing in their country. Our 
children were frequently bitten, yet suffered no harm; 
and we saw around us numbers of zebras, buflGaloes, pigs, 
pallahs and other antelopes, feeding quietly in the very 
habitat of the tsetse, yet as undisturbed by its bite aa 
oxen are when they first receive the fatal poison. 

The Makololo whom we met on the Chobe were delighted 
to see us; and, as their chief Sebituane was about twenty 
miles down the river, Mr. Oswcll and I proceeded in canoes 
to his temporary residence. He had come from the Barotse 
town of Naliele down to Sesheke as soon as he heard of 
white men being in search of him, and now came one hundred 
miles more to bid us welcome into his country. He was 
upon an island, with all his principal men around him, and 
engaged in singing when we arrived. It was more like 
churuh-music than the sing-song o e e, 8B se se, of the 
Bechaanas of the south, and they continued the tune for 
some dcconds after we approached. "We informed him of the 
difficulties we had encountered, and how glad we were that 
they were all at an end by at last reaching his presence 
He signified his own joy, and added, ''Your cattle are a' 
bitten by the tsetse, and will certainly die ; but never min 
I have oxen, and will give you as many as you need." We, 
in our ignorance, then thought that as so few tsetse had 
bitten them no great mischief would follow. He then pre- 
sertcd us with an ox and a jar of honey as food, and handed 
us over to the care of Mahale, who had headed the party 
to Kolobeng, and would now fain appropriate to himself 
the whole credit of our coming. Prepared skins of oxen, 
as soft as cloth were given to cover us through the night j 
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ftnd^ as nothing could be returned to this chief, Mahalo be- 
came the owner of them. Long before it was day, Scbitaaiic 
came, and sitting down by the fire, which was lighted for 
our benefit bel)ind the hedge where we lay, he narrated the 
difficulties he had himself experienced, when a young man, 
in crossing that same desert which we had mastered long 
afterward. 

He was much pleased with the proof of confidence we 
had shown in bringing our children, and promised to take 
us to see his country, so that we might choose a part in 
which to locate oureelves. Our plan was, that I should 
remain in the pursuit of my objects as a missionary, 
while Mr. Oswell explored the Zambesi to the east. Poor 
Sebituane, however, just after realizing what he had so long 
ardently desired, fell sick of inflammation of the lungs, 
which originated in and extended from an old wound got at 
Melita. I saw his danger, but, being a stranger, I feared 
to treat him medically, lest, in the event of his death, 1 
should be blamed by his people. I mentioned this to one 
of his doctors, who said, " Your fear is prudent and wise : 
this people would blame you.*' He had been cured of this 
complaint, during the year before, by the Barotse making 
a large number of free incisions in the chest. The Mako- 
iolo doctors, on the other hand, now scarcely cut the skin. 
On the Sunday afternoon in which he died, when our usual 
religious service was over, I visited him with my little boy 
Robert. " Come near," said Sebituane, " and see if I am 
any longer a man. I am done." He was thus sensible of 
the dangerous nature of his disease; so I ventured to as- 
sent, and added a single sentence regarding hope after 
death. "Why do you speak of death?" said one of a 
relay of fresh doctors; "Sebituane will never die." If J 
had persisted, the impression would have been produced 
that by speaking about it I wished him to die. After 
silting with him some time, and commending him to the 
mercy of God, I rose to depart, when the dying chieftain, 
raising himself up a little from his prone po9.\V\oxi^ et^^^ ^ 
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eerrant, and said, "Take Robert to Mannkn, [one of h» 
wives,] iind toll hor to give him some milk." Theae wore 
Ibe lost words of Sobitimne. 

We woro not informed of his death until the next day. 
TliO burial of a Bechuana chief takes place in his caltle- 
pon, and all the cattle are driven for an hour or two around 
and over the grave, so that it may bo quito obliterated. 
We went and spoke to the people, advising thera to keep 
together and support the heir. They took this kindly; 
and in turn told us not to be alarmed, for they would not 
think of ascribing the death of their chiuf to us; that 
Sebituane bad just gone the way of his fathers; and, 
though the father bad gone, he bad left children, and they 
hoped that we would bo af friendly to his children as we 
intended to have been to himself. 

He waa decidedly the best specimen of a native chief I 
ever met. I never felt so much grieved by the loss of a 
black man before; and it waa impossible not to follow him 
in thought into the world of which he had just heard bo 
foi-e bo was called away, and to realize somewhat of tha 
feelings of those who pray for tlie dead. The deep, dark 
question of what is to become of such as ho must, how- 
ever, be loft whore wo find it, believing that, assui-edly, 
the "Judge of all the earth will do right." 

At Sebituane's death the chieftainship devolved, as he; 
father intended, on a daughter named Ma-mochisane. He 
bad promised to show us his country and to select a suitable 
locality for our residence. Wo had now to look to tJw 
daughter, who was living twelve days to the north, hi 
Nalicle We wore obliged, therefore, to i-emain until a 
message camo from her; and, when it did, sho gave ua 
perfect liberty to visit any pan of the country we chose. 
Mr. Oswell and I then proceeded one hundred and thirty 
miles to the northeast, to Sosheke ; and in the end of Juno, 
1851, we were rewarded by the discovery of the Zambesi, in 
the ctntro of the continent. This was a most iraportanl 
point, for tl>iat rirer waa n'>t previously known to exist 
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toere at all. Tho Portnguose maps all represent it u 
rising far to the east of where we now were; and, if ever 
any thing like a cbaia of trading-stations had osisted 
across the country between the latitudes 12° and 1S° eouth, 
thia magnificent portion of tho river must have been 
known before. We saw it at the end of the dry season, at 
the time when the river is abont at its lowest; and yei 
there was a breadth of from throo hundred to six hundred 
yards of deep, flowing water. Sir. Oswell said ho had 
never seen such a fine river even in India. At the period 
of its annual inundation it rises fully twenty feet in per- 
pendicular height, and floods fifteen or twenty miles of 
lands adjacent to its banks. 

Occasionally the country between the Chobc and Zam- 
besi is flooded, and there are large patches of ewamps lying 
near the Chobe or on its banks. The Makololo wore living 
among these swamps for the sake of the protection the 
deep reedy rivers afforded them against their enemies. 

Now, in reference to a suitable locality for a settlement 
for myself, I could not conscientiously ask them to aban 
don their defences for my convenience alone. The health] 
districts were defenceless, and the safe localities were sc 
deleterious to human life that the original Basutos had 
nearly all been cut off by tho fever : 1 therefore feared t» 
subject my family to the scourge. 

As there was no hope of the Boers allowing tho peace 
able instruction of the natives at Kolobeng, I at once re 
solved to save my family from oKposare to this unhealthy 
region by sending them to England, and to return alone, 
with a view to exploring the country in search of a 
healthy district that might prove a centre of civilization 
and open np the interior by a path to either tho east oi 
west coast. Thia resolution led me down to the Capo in 
April, 1862, being the first time during eleven vears that 1 
had visited tho scenes of civilization. Our route to Cape 
ToTVB led us to pass through the centre 'f tho colony 
dansg the twentiath month of a Caffro wrr ; and if tkoa* 
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who periodically pay enormous soinB for these inglononfl 
af^rs wish to know how our little unprotected party 
could quietly travel through the heart of the colony to 
the capital with as little sense or sign of danger as if w« 
had heen in England, they must engage a ^^ Times Special 
Correspondent'' for the next outbreak to explain whore 
the money goes, and who have been benefited by the 
blood and treasure expended. 

Having placed my family on board a homeward-bound 
ship, and promised to rejoin them in two years, we parted, 
for, as it subsequently proved, nearly five years. The 
Directors of the London Missionary Society signified their 
cordial approval of my project, by leaving the matter 
entirely to my own discretion 3 and I have much pleasure 
in acknowledging my obligations to the gentlemen com- 
posing that body for always acting in an enlightened 
spirit and with as much liberality as their constitution 
would allow. 

■ I have the like pleasure in confessing my thankfulness 
to the Astronomer Eoyal at the Gape, Thomas Maclear, 
Esq., for enabling me to recall the little astronomical 
knowledge which constant manual labor and the engross- 
ing nature of missionary duties had effaced from my 
memory, and in adding much that I did not know before. 
The promise he made on parting, that he would examine 
and correct all my observations, had more effect in making 
me persevere in overcoming the difficulties of an unassisted 
solitary observer than any thing else ; so, whatever credit 
may be attached to the geographical positions laid down 
'p my route must be attributed to the voluntary aid of 
fche excellent and laborious astronomer of the Cape Obser* 
vatory. 

Having given the reader as rapid a sketch as possible 
of events which attracted notice between 1840 and 1862, 1 
DOW proceed to narrate the incidents of the last and 
tcr.gcst journey of all, performed in l?52-56 
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CHAPTEE V. 

I>E. LIVINGSTONE STARTS IN JUNE, 1852, ON THE LAST AND 
LONGEST JOURNEY FROM CAPE TOWN. 

Having sent my family home to England, I started io 
the beginning of June, 1852, on my last journey from 
Cape Town. This journey extended from the southern 
extremity of the continent to St. Paul de Loando, the 
capital of Angola, on the west coast, and thence across 
South Central Africa in an oblique direction to Kilimane 
(Quilimane) in Eastern Africa. I proceeded in the usual 
conveyance of the country, the heavy lumbering Cape 
wagon drawn by ten oxen, and was accompanied by two 
Christian Bechuanas from Kuruman, — than whom I never 
saw better servants anywhere, — by two Bakwain men, 
and two young girls, who, having come as nurses with our 
children to the Cape, were returning to their home at 
Kolobeng. "Wagon-travelling in Africa has been so often 
described that I need say no more than that it is a prolonged 
system of picnicking, excellent for the health, and agree- 
able to those who are not over-fastidious about trifles, 
and who delight in being in the open air. 

Our route to the north lay near the centre of the cone- 
shaped mass of land which constitutes the promontory of 
the Cape. 

The slow pace at which we wound our way through the 
colony made almost any subject interesting. The attention 
is attracted to the names of different places, because they 
indicate the former existence of buffaloes, elands, and ele- 
(fhantS; which are now to be found only hundreds of miles 
beyond. A few blesbucks, {Antilope pygarga,) gnus, bluc- 
bucks, (-4.. ceruleUf) steinbucks, and the ostrich, (^Struthio 
camelm,) continue, like the Bushmen, to maintain a pre- 
carious existence when all the rest are gone. Th^ <JiV^ 
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pbant, ttie most SHgneious, flees tho Bound of fire-aiina 
first; the gnn and ostrich, ihe most wary and tho most 
stupid, last. The first emigrauta round the Hottentots in 
possesBion of prodigious herds of fine cattle, but no horses, 
asses, or camels. The originiil cattle, which may still be 
seen in some parts of the frontier, must have been brought 
south from the north -north east, for from this point tha 
Datives universally ascribe their original migration. They 
brought cattle, aheep, goals, and dogs : why not the boi-so, 
the delight of savage hordes ? Horses thrive well in the 
Cape Colony when imported. Naturalists point out cer- 
tain mountain-ranges as limiting the habitat of certain 
classes of animals; but there is no Cordillera in Africa to 
answer that purpose, there being no visible barrier between 
the northeastern Arabs and the Hottentot tribes to prevent 
the difltarent hordes, as they felt their way southward, 
from indulging their taste for the possession of this noble 
animal. 

I am here led to notice an invisible barrier, more insur- 
moantablo than mountain-ranges, but which is not opposed 
10 the southern progress of cattle, goats, and ahecp. The 
tsetse would prove a barrier only until its well-defined 
habitat was known; but the disease passing under the 
term of horse-sickness {peripneuvwnia) exists in such viru- 
lence over nearly seven degrees of latitude that no precau- 
tion would be sufficient to save tlieso animals. The horae 
is 80 liable to this disease, that only by groat care in stabling 
can ho bo kept anyi,vhero between 20° and 27" S. during 
the time between December and April. The winter, begin- 
ning in the latter month, is the only period in which Eng- 
lishmen can hunt on horseback, and tbey are in danger of 
losing all their studs some months before December. To 
this disease the horse is especially exposed, and it is almost 
always fatal. One attack, however, aeems to secure im- 
munity from a aecond. Cattle, too, are subject to it, but 
only at intervals of a few, sometimes many, years; but it 
never makes a clean sweep of the whole cattle of a village, 
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r IB ft would do of a trcop of liftj horsca. Tola barrierj 
ihcn, Beems to espluin tlio absence of the liorso amoDg tlia 

• Hotteotota, though it ia cot uppoaed to tbo soutborn mi^ra^ 
tioH of cattle, ahecp, &ail gouts. 

When the flesh of animals that liavo died of this disea^o 
ia eaten, it causes a malignant carhanclo, which, when it 
appears over any important organ, proves rapidly fataL 
Jt is more especially dangerous over the pit of the stomach. 
The effects of the poison have been experienced by mis- 
sionaries who had eaten properly-cooked food, — the flesh 
of sheep really but not visibly affected by the disease. 
The virus in the flesh of the animal is destroyed neither by 
boiling oor roasting. This fact, of which we have had innu- 
merable examples, shows the superiority of experiments on 
a largo scale 1.0 those of acute and able physiologists and 
chemists in the laboratory ; ibr a well-known physician of 
Paria, after careful investigation, considered that tbo virus 
in Buch cases was completely neutraliEcd by boiling. 

This disease attacks wild animals too. Daring our re- 
sidence at Chonuan, great numbers of tolos, or koodoos, 

' were attracted to the gardens of the Bakwttina, abandoned 
at the tisual period of harvest because there was no pros- 
pect of the corn {Hokus sorghum) bearing that year. The 
koodoo is remarkably fond of the green stalks of this kind 

' of millet. Free feedingproducedtbat state of fatness favor- 

' able for the development of this disease, and no fewer thao 
twenty-five died on the hiU opposite our house. Great 

' numbers of gnus and zebras periahed from the same cause; 

I but the mortality produced no sensible diminution in the 
nambora of the game, any more than the deaths of many 
of the Eakwains who pereiated, in spite of oveiy remon- 
strance, in eating the dead meat, caused any aoneible de- 
crease in the strength of the tribe. 

Before we came to the Orange River, we saw the lost 
portion of a migration of Bpringbucka, {Gazella euchore, or 
tsepe.) They came from the great Kalahari Desert, and, 
whan first seen after crossing the colonial boundary, aca 
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said often to exceed forty thousand in nun ber, I cannot 
give an estimate of their numbers, for they appear spread 
over a vast expanse of country, and make a quivering 
motion as they feed, and move, and toss their graceful 
horns. They feed chiefly on grass; and, as they como 
from the north about the time when the grass most 
abounds, it cannot be want of food that prompts too 
movement. Nor is it want of water; for this antelope is 
one- of the most abstemious in that respect. Their nature 
prompts them to seek as their favorite haunts level plains 
with short grass, where they may be able to watch the 
approach of an enemy. The Bakalahari take advantage 
of this feeling, and burn off largo patches of grass, not only 
to attract the game by the new crop when it comes up, but 
also to form bare spots for the springbuck to range over. 

On crossing the Orange Biver we come into inde- 
pendent territory inhabited by Griquas and Bechuanas. 
By Griquas is meant any mixed race sprung from natives 
and Europeans. Those in question were of Dutch extrac- 
tion through association with Hottentot and Bush women. 
Half-castes of the first generation consider themselves 
superior to those of the second, and all possess in some 
degree the characteristics of both parents. They were 
governed for many years by an elected chief, named 
Waterboer, who, by treaty, received a small sum per 
annum from the colonial government for the support of 
schools in his country, and proved a most efficient guard 
of our northwest boundary. 

Many hundreds of both Griquas and Bechuanas have 
become Christians and partially civilized through the 
teaching of English missionaries. My first impressions of 
the progress made were that the accounts of the effects of 
the gospel among them had been too highly colored. 1 
expected a higher degree of Christian simplicity and purity 
than exists either among them or among ourselves. T was 
not anxious for a deeper insight in detecting shams than 
others; but I expected character, such as we imagine th# 
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primitive disciples had, — and was disappointed. AVTien, 
however, I passed on to the true heathen in the countncs 
beyond the sphere of missionary influence, and could com- 
pare the people there with the Christian natives, I came to 
the conclusion that, if the question were examined in the 
most rigidly severe or scientific way, the change effected 
by the missionary movement would be considered unques- 
tionably great. 

We cannot fairly compare these poor people with our- 
selves, who have an atmosphere of Christianity and en 
lightened public opinion, the growth of centuries, around 
us, to influence our deportment; but let any one from the 
natural and proper point of view behold the public mo- 
rality of Griqua Town, Kuruman, Likatlong, and other 
villages, and remember what even London was a century 
ago, and he must confess that the Christian mode of treat- 
ing aborigines is incomparably the best. 

The Griquas and Bechuanas were in former times clad 
much like the Caffres, if such a word may be used where 
there is scarcely any clothing at all. A bunch of leather 
strings about eighteen inches long hung from the lady's 
waist in front, and a prepared skin of a sheep or antelope 
covered the shoulders, leaving the breast and abdomen 
bare : the men wore a patch of skin, about the size of the 
crown of one's hat, which barely served for the purposes 
of decency, and a mantle exactly like that of the women. 
To assist in protecting the pores of the skin from the in- 
fluence of the sun by day and of the cold by night, all 
smeared themselves with a mixture of fat and ochre; the 
head is anointed with pounded blue mica schist mixed with 
fat; and the fine particles of shining mica, falling on the 
body and on strings of beads and brass rings, were con- 
'^idered as highly ornamental, and fit for the most fasti- 
dious dandy. Now these same people come to church in 
decent though poor clothing, and behave with a decorum 
eertainly superior to what seems to have been the case in 
tilt time of Mj'. Samuel Pepys in Lcndon Sunday \^^^ 
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observed, and, even in localities where no missionary Uvea, 

reliRioua moetinga are rcyuliirly hold, and children ard 
■iduUs taught to road by the moro advanced of thoir own 
fellow-countrymen; and no one ie allowed to make a pro- 
fession of faith by baptism unloaa he knows how to read 
and understands the nature of the Christian religion 

'I'he Bechuana Mission has been so far succosafnl that, 
when coming from the interior, we always felt, on reaching 
Kuruman, that we had returned to civilized life. Bat 1 
would not give any one to nnderatand by this that they 
are model Christians, — we cannot claim to be model Chris- 
tiana ourselves, — or oven in any degree superior to th« 
members of our country churches. 'Jhoy are more stingy 
and greedy than the poor at home ; but in many respects 
the two are exactly alike. On asking an intelligent chief 
what ho thought of them, he replied, " You white men 
have no idea of how wicked we are ; we know each other 
better than you: some feign belief to ingratiate themselves 
with the missionaries; some profess Christianity because 
they like the now system, which gives so much mora 
importance to the poor, and desire that the old system 
may pass away; and the rest — a pretty large number — 
profess because they aro really true believers." Thir 
testimony may be considered as very nearly correct. 

There is not much prospect of this country ever pro 
ducing much of the materials of commerce except wool 
At present the chief ai-ticles of trade are karosses or man 
ties, — the skins of which they are composed come from th* 
Desert; next to them, ivory, the quantity of which cannot 
now be great, inasmuch as the means of shooting elephants 
is sedulously debarred entrance into the country. A few 
sbind and horns, and some cattle, mako up the remainder 
of the exports. English goods, sugar, tea, and coffee are 
the articles received in exchange. All the natives of these 
parts soon become remarkably fond of coffee. The acme 
of respectability among the Bechaanas is the possession of 
rattle and a wagon. It is remarlcable that, though tbeso 
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tatter roqnire frequent repairs, none of the Bechaanas have 
ever learned to mend theju. Porgoa and tools have boeii 
at their service, and teachers willing to aid them, but, 
beyond putting together a camp-stool, no etfort has ever 
been made to acquir<i a knowledge of the trades. They 
observe most carefully a missionary at work until they 
understand whether a tire is well welded or not, and then 
pronounce upon its merits with great emphaeie; but there 
their ambition rests satisfied. It is the same peculiarity 
among ourselves which leads us in other matters, such as 
book-making, to attain the excellence of fault-finding 
without the wit to indite a page. It was in vain I tried 
to indoctrinate the Bechuanas with the idea that critiuisF. 
did not imply any superiority over the workman, or 
equality with him. 



CBIAPTEE TI. 

DB. LIVINGSTONE VIBITB HIS FAXnER-IN-LAW, ME. MOFFAT, 
AT KUBOMAM. 

The permanence of the station called Kuruman depends 
entirely on the fine ever-Bowing fountain of that name. 
It comes from beneath the trap-rock, and, as it usually 
issues at a temperature of 73° Fahr., it probably cornea 
from the old Silurian schists which formed the bottom of 
the great primeval valley of the continent. I could not 
detect any diminution in tho flow of this gushing fountain 
during my residence in tho country ; but when Mr. Moffat 
first attempted a settlement here, thirty-five years ago, he 
made a dam sis or seven miles bolow the present one, and 
led out the stream for irrigation, where not a drop of tho 
fountain- water ever now flows. Other parts, fourteen miles 
Delow the Kuruman gardens, are pointed out as having 
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contained; within tho memory of people now livings 
hippopotami; and pools sufliciont to drown both men and 
caitlo. This f:iiluro of water must bo chiefly ascribed to 
the general desiccation of the country, but partly also to 
the amount of irrigation carried on along both banks of 
the stream at the mission-station. This latter circum- 
stance would have more weight were it not coincident 
with the failure of fountains over a wide extent of 
country 

Without at present entering minutely into this feature 
of tho climate, it may bo remarked that the Kuruman dis- 
trict presenifl evidence of this dry southern region having 
at no very distant date, been as well watered as the country 
north of Lake Ngami is now. Ancient river-beds and 
water-courses abound, and the very eyes of fountains long 
since dried up may be seen, in which the flow of centuries 
has worn these orifices from a slit to an oval form, having 
on their sides the tufa so abundantly deposited fi^m these 
primitive waters; and just where the splashings, made 
when the stream fell on the rock below, may be supposed 
to have reached and evaporated, the same phenomenon 
appears. Many of these failing fountains no longer floW| 
because the brink over which they ran is now too high, oi 
because the elevation of the western side of the country 
li^s the land away from the water-supply below ; but let a 
cr-tting be made from a lower level than the brink, and 
tbrough it to a part below the surface of the water, anf- ■ 
w\ter flows perennially. Several of these ancient fountains 
h?ve been resuscitated by the Bechuanas near Kuruman, 
who occasionally show their feelings of self-esteem by 
laboring for months at deep cuttings, which, having onc<^ 
begun, they feel bound in honor to persevere in, though 
told by a missionary that they can never force water to run 
np hill. 

During the period of my visit at Kuruman, Mr. Moffat, 
who has been a missionary in Africa during upward of forty 
y?ars, and is well known hy his interesting work, ^^ Scenes 
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uid Labors in Sonth Africa/' was busilj engaged in cany* 
icg through the press^ with which his station is furnished, 
lbs Bible in the language of the Bechuanas, which is called 
Sichuana. This has boon a work of immense labor; and 
M 1 e was the first to reduce their speech to a written foniii 
and has had his attention directed to the study for at least 
thirty years, he may be supposed to be better adapted for 
the task than any man living. Some idea of the copioas- 
ness of the language may be formed from the fact that 
even he never spends a week at his work without discover- 
iug new words; the phenomenon, therefore, of any man 
who, after a few months' or years' study of a native tongue, 
cackles forth a torrent of vocables, may well be wondered 
at, if it is meant to convey instruction. In my own case, 
though I have had as much intercourse with the purest 
fdlom as most Englishmen, and have studied the language 
carefully, yet I can never utter an important statement 
without doing so very slowly, and repeating it too, lest the 
foreign accent, which is distinctly perceptible in all Euro- 
peans, should render the sense unintelligible. In this I 
follow the example of the Bechuana orators, who, on im« 
portant matters, always speak slowly, deliberately, and 
with reiteration. The capabilities of this language may 
be inferred from the fact that the Pentateuch is frilly ex- 
pressed in Mr. Moffat's translation in fewer words than in 
the Greek Septuagint, and in a very considerably smaller 
number than in oifr own English version. The language 
IS, however, so simple in its construction, that its copious- 
ness by no means requires the explanation that the people 
have fallen from a former state of civilization and culture. 
The fact of the complete translation of the Bible at a 
station seven hundred miles inland from the Cape naturally 
suggests the question whether it is likely to be permanently 
useful, and whether Christianity, as planted by modem 
missions, is likely to retain its vitality without constant 
supplies of foreign teaching. It would certainly be no 
eauso for congratulation if the Bechuana Bible seemed al 

6» 
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all likely to nicot the fate of Elliofs Choctaw Tenion, a 
spooimon of which may be seen in the library of one of tht . 
American colleges, — as Grod's word in a language which no 
living tongue can articulate, nor living mortal understand; 
but a better destiny seems in store for this, for the Sibhuana 
language has been introduced into the new country beyond 
Lake Ngami. There it is the court language, and will take 
a stranger anywhere through a district larger than France. 
The Bechuanas, moreover, in all probability possess that 
imperishability which forms so remarkable a feature in tho 
entire Afidcan r|tce. 

Protestant missionaries of every denomination in South 
A£rica all agree in one point, that no mere profession of 
Christianity is sufficient to entitle the converts to the 
Christian name. They are all anxious to place the Sible 
in the hands of the natives, and, with ability to read that^ 
there can be little doubt as to the future. We believe 
Christianity to be divine, and equal to all it has to perform; 
then let the good seed be widely sown, and, no matter to 
what sect the converts may belong, the harvest will be 
glorious. ' Let nothing that I have said be interpreted as 
indicative of feelings inimical to any body of Christians, 
for I never, as a missionary, felt myself to be either Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian, or Lidependent, or called upon in 
any way to love one denomination less than another. Hy 
earnest desire is, that those who really have the best in* 
terests of the heathen at heart should go to them; and 
assuredly, in Africa at least, self-denying labors among real 
heathen will not fail to bo appreciated. Christians have 
never yet dealt fairly by the heathen and been disappointed. 

When Sechele understood that we could no longer remain 
with him at Kolobeng, he sent his children to Mr. Moffat, 
at Kuruman, for instruction in all the knowledge of the 
white men. Mr. Moffat very liberally received at once an 
accession of five to his &mily, with their attendants. 

Having been detained at Kuruman about a fortnight by 
the breaking of a wagon-wheel, I was thus providentially 
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prorented from being present at the attack of the Boers 
on the Bakwains^ news of which was brought^ about the 
end of that timC; by Masebele, the wife of Sechele. She 
had herself been hidden in a clefb of a rock^ over which a 
Aomber of Boers were firing. Her infant began to cry, 
and, terrified lest tlus snould attract the attention of the 
men, the muzzles of whose guns appeared at eveiy discharge 
orer her head^ she took off her armlets as playthings to quiet 
the child. She brought Mr. Moffat a letter, which tells its 
own tale. Nearly literally translated it was as follows : — 

''Friend of my heart's love, and of all the confidence of 
my heart, I am Sechele. I am undone by the Boers, who 
attacked me, though I had no guilt with them. They de- 
manded that I should be in their kingdom, and I refused. 
They demanded that I should prevent the English and 
Griquas from passing (northward). 1 replied. These are 
my friends, and I can prevent no one (of them). They 
came on Saturday, and I besought them not to fight on 
Sunday, and they assented. They began on Monday 
morning at twilight, and fired with all their might, and 
burned the town with fire, and scattered us. They killed 
sixty of my people, and captured women, and children, 
and men. And the mother of Baleriling (a former wife of 
Sediele) they also took prisoner. They took all the cattle 
and all the goods of the Bakwains; and the house of Living- 
stone they plundered, taking away all his goods. The 
number of wagons they had was eighty-flvo, and a cannon; 
and after they had stolen my own wagon and that of 
Macabe, then the number of their wagons (counting the 
cannon as one) was eighty-eight. All the goods of the 
bnnters (certain English gentlemen hunting and exploring 
m the north) were burned in the town; and of the Boera 
were killed twenty-eight. Yes, my beloved friend, now 
my wife goes to see the children, and Kobus Hae will con? 
vey her to you. ''I am Sechele, 

"The son of Mochoasole/' 
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This statemont is in exact accordance with the aoecmnl 
^ven by the native teaclier Mebalwe, and also that sent 
by BOino of tho Boors themselves to the public colonial 
papers. The crime of cattle-stealings of which we hear so 
mnch near Caffreland^ was never alleged against theea 
people; and, if a single case had occurred when I was in 
the country, I must have heard of it, and would at onoe 
say so. But the only crime imputed in the papers was 
that '^Secbele was getting too saucy.'' The demand made 
for his subjection and service in preventing the English 
traders passing to the north was kept out of view. 

Yery soon after Pretorius had sent the marauding-party 
against Kolobeng, he was called away to the tribunal of 
infinite justice. His policy is justified by the Boers gend* 
rally from the instructions given to the Jewish warriors 
in Deuteronomy zx. 10-14. Hence, when he died, ths 
obituary notice ended with "Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord." I wish he had not '^forbidden us to preadi 
onto the Gentiles that they may be saved.'' 

The report of this outrage on the Bakwains, coupled 
with denunciations against myself for having, as it was 
alleged, taught them to kill Boers, produced such a panic 
in the country that I could not engage a single servant to 
accompany me to the north. I have already alluded to 
their mode of warfare, and in all previous Boerish forays 
the killing had all been on one side; now, however, that a 
tribe where an Englishman had lived had begun to shed 
their blood as well, it was considered the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence against me. Loud vows of vengeance 
were uttered against my head, and threats of instant pur- 
suit by a large party on horseback, should I dare to go into 
or beyond their country; and as these were coupled with 
the declaration that the English Government had given 
t)ver tho whole of the native tribes to their rule, and would 
tssist in their entire subjection by preventing fire-arms 
and ammunition from entering the country except for the 
use of the Boers, it was not to bo wondered at that I was 
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"iSflttSiied for months at Kurnman from shoor inability to get 
■wagon-drivers. The English name, from being honored 
find respected alt over the country, had become somewhat 
more than suspecteJ ; and as the policy of depriving thosa 
(riendly tribes of the means of defence was reproaentci) 
by the Boers as proof positive of the wish of the Englihh 
that they shoald be subjugated, the conduct of a govern- 
ment which these tribes always thought the paragon 
of justice and friendBhip was rendered totally incompre- 
hensible to them; they could neither defend thcmselvea 
against their enemies, nor shoot the animals in the pro- 
duce of which we wished them to trade. 

At last I found three servants willing to risk a joomey 
to the north; and a man of color named George Fleming, 
who had generously been assisted by Mr. H. E. Rutherford, 
a mercantile gentleman of Cape Town, to endeavor to 
eBtablish a trade with the Makololo, had also managed to 
get a similar number; wo accordingly loft Kururaan on the 
20th of Kovember, and proceeded on our journey. Our 
servants were the worst possible specimens of those who 
imbibe the vices without tbe virtues of Europeans; but wa 
had no choice, and were glad to got away on any terms. 

When we reached Motito, forty miles off, we met Secholo 
on his way, oa he said, "to the Queen of England." Two 
of his own children, and their mother, a former wife, wero 
among the captives seized by the Boers; and, being strongly 
imbued with the then very prevalont notion of England's 
justice and generosity, he thought that iu consequence of 
tbo violated treaty he bad a fair case to lay before her 
majesty. He employed all his eloquence and powers of 
persuasion to induce mo to accompany him, but I excused 
myself on the ground that my arrangements were already 
mmJo for exploring tbo north. On explaining the diflt 
culties of the way, and endeavoring to dissuade him from 
the attempt, on account of the knowledge I possessed of 
the governor's policy, he put tbe pointed question, " Wili 
Om gaeen not listen to me, supposing 1 shoald xoa&WwV* 
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£ replied^ '^I boliovo she would Uston, bat the diffionlty ut 
to got to her/' "Well, I shall reach her," expressed his 
final determination. Others explained the difficidties more 
fully, but nothing could shake his resolution. TVhen he 
reached Bloemfontein he found the English army just re- 
turning from a battle with the Basutos, in which both 
parties claimed the victory, and both were glad that a 
second engagement was not tried. Our officers invited 
Sechele to dine with them, heard his story, and collected 
a handsome sum of money to enable him to pursue his 
journey to England. The commander refrained from no- 
ticing him, as a single word in favor of the restoration of 
the children of Sechele would have been a virtual confes- 
sion of the failure of his own policy at the very outset. 
Sechele proceeded as far as the Capo ; but, his resources 
being there expended, he was obliged to return to his own 
country, one thousand miles distant, without accomplishing 
the object of his journey. 

On his return he adopted a mode of punishment which 
he had seen in the colony, namely, making criminals work 
on the public roads. And he has since, I am informed, 
made himself the missionary to his own people. He is tall, 
rather corpulent, and has more of the negro feature than 
common, but has large eyes. He is very dark, and his peo- 
ple swear by " Black Sechele." He has great intelligence, 
reads well, and is a fluent speaker. Great numbers of the 
tribes formerly living under the Boers have taken refuge 
under his sway, and he is no^v greater in power than he 
was before the attack on Kolobeng. 

Having parted with Sechele, we skirted along the Kala- 
hari Desert, and sometimes within its borders, giving the 
Boers a wide berth. A larger fall of rain than usual had 
occurred in 1852, and that was the completion of a cycle 
of eleven or twelve years, at which the same phenomenon 
is reported to have happened on three occasions. An uii« 
usually large crop of melons had appeared in consequence 
We had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. J. Macabe retoni' 




Kg teoa Lake Vgami, wliich ho had euccoeded in reaching 
by going right acroaa tho Desert from apoint a little to the 
Boutli of Kolobeng. The accounts of the abundance of 
water-melon a were amplj confirmed by tlpU eiiergetii 
traveller; for, having these in vast quantities, his cattle Biib' 
Biated on the fluid contaiocd in them for a period of no lesa 
than twenty-one days; and when at last they reached a 
supply of water they did not seem to care much about It, 
Coming to the lake Irom tho southeast, ho crossod tho 
Teoughe, and went round the northern part of it, and is 
the only European traveller who had actually seen it all, 
Sis estimate of the extent of tho lake is higher than that 
given by Mr. Oswell and myself, or from about ninety to 
one hundred miles in circumference. 

On the 31st of December, 1852, we reached the town of 
Sechele, called, from the part of tho range on whith it is 
eitnated, Litubaruba. Near the village there esiata a cave 
named Lepololej it is an interesting evidence of the former 
oxiatence of agushing fountain. No one dared to enter the 
Lohaheng, or cave, for it was the common belief that it was 
tiie habitatio', of the Deity. As we never hai" a holiday 
&om Jan'- ^ry to December, and our Sundays were the pe- 
riods ol our greatest exertions in teaching, I projected an 
excuxsion into the cave on a weekday to see tho god of the 
Bokwairji. The old men said that every one who went in 
remained there forever, adding, " If the teacher ia so mad 
IB to kill himself, let him do so alone : we shall not be to 
blame." The declaration of Sechele, that he would follow 
where 1 led, produced the greatest consternation. It is 
curious that in all their pretended dreams or visions of their 
god he has always a crooked leg, like the Egyptian Thau. 
Supposing that those who were reported to have periahod 
in this cave had fallen over some precipice, we went well 
provided with lights, ladder, hoes, &c. ; but it turned out to 
be only an open cave, with an entrance about ten feet square, 
which contracts into two water-worn branches, ending in 
i onflces thi'Ough which the water once flowed. The 
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aoly inhabitants it seems ever to have had were baboons 
I left at the end of the upper branch one of Father MatheVi 
leaden teetotal tickets. 

I never saw the Bakwains looking so haggard and lean 
US at this time. Most of their cattle had been swept away 
by the Boers^ together with about eighty fine draught-oxen; 
and much provision left with them by two officers^ Cap- 
tains Codrington and Webb; to serve for their return jour- 
ney south^ had been carried off also. On their return these 
officers found the skeletons of the Bakwains where they 
expected to find their own goods. All the coru; clothing, 
and furniture of the people^ too^ had been consumed in the 
flames which the Boers had forced the subject tribes to 
apply to the town during the fight; so that its inhabitants 
were now literally starving. 

Sechele had given orders to his people not to commit any 
act of revenge pending his visit to the Queen of England; 
but some of the young men ventured to go to meet a party 
of Boers returning from hunting; and; as the Boers became 
terrified and ran off; they brought their wagons to Lituba- 
ruba. Thie seems to have given the main b'Kiy of Boers 
an idea that the Bakwains meant to begin a gu ^rilla war ^ 
upon them. This "Caffre war*' was, however, only in 
embryo, and not near that stage of development in which 
the natives have found out that the hide-and-seek tystem is 
the most successful. 

The Boers, in alarm, sent four of their number to ask for 
peace ! I, being present, heard the condition : — "Sechele's 
children must be restored to him.'' I never saw men so 
completely and unconsciously in a trap as these four Boers 
were. Strong parties of armed Bakwains occupied every 
pass in the hills and gorges around; and had they not pro- 
mised much more vhan they intended, or did perform, that 
day would have been their ^ast. The commandant Scholi 
had appropriated the children of Sechele to be his own 
domestic slaves. I was present when one little boy, Elhari| 
son of SechelC; was returned to his mother; the child had 
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been allowed to roll into the fire, and there were three large 
nnbonnd open sores upon different parts of his body. His 
mother and the women received him with a flood of silent 
tears. 

Slavery is said to be mild and tender-hearted in soma 
pla&ds. The Boers assert that they are the best of masters, 
and that, if the English had possessed the Hottentot slaves, 
they would have received much worse treatment than they 
did : what that would have been it is difficult to imagine. 
I took down the names of some scores of boys and girls, 
many of whom I knew as onr scholars; bat I coald not 
comfort the weeping mothers by any hope of their ever 
returning from slavery. 

The Bechuanas are universally much attached to children. 
A little child toddling near a party of men while they are 
eating is sure to get a handful of the food. This love of 
children may arise in a great measure from the patriarchal 
system under which they dwell. Every little stranger 
forms an increase of property to the whole community, 
and is duly reported to the chief, — boys being more wel- 
come than girls. The parents take the name of the child, 
and often address their children as Ma, (mother,) or Ea, 
(fatt ^.) Our eldest boy being named Eobert, Mrs. Living- 
stone "^as, after his birth, always addressed as Ma-Eobert, 
histead of Mary, her Christian name. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

LTVINaSTONE LEAVES THE COUNTRY OF THE BAKWAINS. 

Having remained five days with the wretched Eakwainsi 
seeing the effects of war, of which only a very inadequate 
idea can ever be formed by those who have ^not been eye- 
witnesses of its miseries, we prepared to depart on the 
16th of January, 1853. Several dogs, in better condition 
by fiu: than any of the people, had taken ap their residenoa 
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ftt Ihe water. Ko one would own them ; there they hfii 
remainod, aod, coming on the trail of the people, long aiW 
their departure from the Bceae of conflict, it was plain 
thoy had 

"Hold o'er the dead their conuTal." 

Qenco the disgnst with which they were viewed. 

On our way from Khopong, along the ancient riTer^bod 
which forms the pathway to Eoathinama, I foaud a epecios 
of cactus, being the third I had seen in the country, namely, 
one in the colony with a bright red flower, one at Lake 
JTgami, the flower of which was liver-colored, and the 
present one, flower unknown. That tho plant is imcommcn 
may be infoiTod from tho fact that tho Bakwaina find eo 
much difficulty in recognising the plant again after having 
once seen it, that they believe it has the power of changing 
its locality. 

On the 21st of January we reached the wells of Boat- 
lanama, and found them for the first time empty. Lopepo, 
which I had formerly Been a stream running from a large 
reedy pool, was also dry, Tho hot salt spring of Serinano, 
east of Lopepo, being undrinkuble, we pushed on to Maahiio 
for its delicious waters, In travelling through this country, 
the olfactory nerves are frequently excited hy a stronp dis- 
agreeable odor. This is caused by a large jet-bis >. ant 
named " Leshonya." It is nearly an inch in lengili, and 
emits a pungent smell when alarmed, in the same manner 
as the skunk. Tho acont must be as volatile aa ether, for, 
on irritating tho insect with a stick six feet long, the odor ia 
instantly perceptible. 

That the fear of man often remains excessively strong ia 
the carnivora is proved from well-autlienticated cases in 
which the lioness, in the vicinity of towns where the largo 
game had been unexpectedly driven away by fire-arms, 
has been known to aasaage the paroxysms of hunger by 
devouring her own yonng. It must be added that, though 
the effluvium which is left by the footsteps of man is in 
general BufSciont to induce hona to avoid a village, thera 
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«T0 exceptlona; so many came abont oar half-doaorted 
houses at Chouuane while wo were in the act of removing 
to Kolofaeng, that the natives who remaiDcd with Mra. 
Livingfltono wore terrified to stir out of doora in tho even- 
ing. Bitches, also, have been known to bo giiiUy of tho 
horridly annatoral act of eating their own young, probably 
from the great dcsiro for animal food, which is experienced 
by the inhabitants as well, ,* 

When a lion is met in tho daytime, a circumstance by no 
means unfrequont to travellers in these parts, if precon- 
ceived notions do not lead them to expect something very 
"noble" or "majestic," thoy wilt bco merely an animal 
eomewhat larger than the biggoet dog they ever saw, and 
partaking very strongly of the canine features : the face is 
not much like tho nsual drawings of a lion, the nose being 
prolonged like a dog's; not exactly such as our painters 
make it, — though they might loam better at the Zoological 
Gardens, — their iJeas of majesty being usually shown by 
making their lions' faces like old women in nightcaps. 
Wlien encountered in the daytime, tho lion stands a second 
or two, gazing, then turns slowly round, and walks aa 
slowly away for a dozen paces, looking over his shoulder, 
then begins to trot, and, when he thinks himself out of 
sight, bounds off like a greyhound. By day there is not, 
aa a rule, the smallest danger of lions which are not 
molested attacking man, nor even on a clear moonlight 
night, except when they possess the breodingirT'j^;-:^, (natural 
affection :) this makes them brave almost any dangsr; and 
if a man happens to cross to the windward of them, both 
lion and lioness will rush at him, in tho manner of a bitch 
with whelpa, This does not oHon happen, as I only became 
aware of two or three instances of it. In one case a man, 
passing where the wind blow from him to the animals, was 
bitten before he could climb a tree; and occasionally a man 
on horseback has been caught by tho leg under the same 
circumstances. Sogeneral, however, is the sense of security 
on moonlight nights, that we seldom tied u^ out Qx'a'&,\»\ 
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lot them lie loose by the wagons; while od a dark, rainj 
night, if a lion is in the neighborhood, he is almost sore to 
venture to kill an ox. His approach is always stealthyi 
except when wounded; and any appearance of a trap is 
enough to cause him to refrain from making the last spring. 
This seems characteristic of the feline species: when a 
goat is picketed in India for the purpose of enabling tb« 
huntsmen to shoot a tiger by night, if on a plain, he would 
whip off the animal so quickly by a stroke of the paw that 
no one could take aim; to obviate this, a small pit is dug, 
and the goat is picketed to a stake in the bottom ; a small 
stone is tied in the ear of the goat, which makes him cry 
the whole night. When the tiger sees the appearance of 
a trap, he walks round and round the pit, and allows the 
hunter, who is lying in wait, to have a fair shot. 

When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the sight 
of an animal may make him commence stalking it. In one 
case a man, while stealthily crawling toward a rhinoceros, 
happened to glance behind him, and found to his horror a 
lion stalking him ; he only escaped by springing up a tree 
like a cat. At Lopepe a lioness sprang on the after-quarter 
of Mr. Osweirs horse, and when we came up to him we 
found the marks of the claws on the horse, and a scratch 
on Mr. O.'s hand. The horse, on feeling the lion on him, 
sprang away, and the rider, caught by a wait-a-bit thorn, 
was brought to the ground and rendered insensible. Tri> 
dogs saved him. Another English gentleman (Captain 
Codrington) was surprised in the same way, though not 
hunting the lion at the time, but turning round he shot him 
dead in the neck. By accident a horse belonging to Cod- 
rington ran away, but was stopped by the bridle catching 
a stump ; there he remained a prisoner two days, and when 
found the whole space around was marked by the footprints 
of lions. They had evidently been afraid to attack the 
haltered horse, from fear that it was a trap. Two lions 
came np by night to within three yards of oxen tied to a 

«gon, and a sheep tied to a tree, and stood roaring, but 
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ikfVaid to make a spring. On another occaBion, ooe of 
party was lying sound asleep and unconscious of dangoi 
between two natives belimd a bush at Mashtio ; the fire wag 
nearly out at their foct in consequence of all being com- 
pletely tired out by the fatigues oi' the previous day : a lioc 
came up to within three yard» of the firo, and there com- 
menced roaring instead of making a spring: the fact of 
their riding-ox being tied to the bush was the only reitsou 
the lion bad for not following his instinct and making a 
meal of flesh. Ue then stood on a knoll three hundred 
yards distant, and roared all night, and continued hia 
growling aa the party moved off by daylight next morning. 
Nothing that I ever learned of the lion would lead mo to 
attribute to it either theferocioua or noblo character ascribed 
to it elsewhere. It poascsacs none of the nobility of the 
Newfoundland or St. Bernard dogs. With respect to ita 
great strength there can be no doubt. Tbe immense masses 
of muscle around its jaws, shoulders, and forearms pro- 
claim tremendous force. They would seem, however, to 
be inferior in power to those of the Indian tiger. Most of 
those feats of strength tliat I have seen performed by lions, 
Bueh as the taking away of an ox, were not carrying, but 
dragging or trailing the carcass along the ground: they 
have sprung on some occasions on to the hind-quarters oi 
a horse, but no one has ever seen them on the withers ol 
a giraffe. They do not mount on tbe hind-quarters of an 
eland even, but try to tear him down with their clawa. 
Messrs. Oswell and Vardon once saw three lions endoavor- 
isg to drag down a buffalo, and they were unable to do so 
Ibr a time, though he was then mortally wounded by s 
Iwc-ouuce ball.* 



• Tb!3 singulnr enionnter, in the words of an lye-Tritnesa, hn-lppeneil 
u foUows ■— 

" Uy Soatb Aft-icsa JDunin.1 is now bcfors mo, and I hare got hold of 
the [Lccount of Uie lloa and buifrilo a£uir ; here iC is : — ' 16th Sepleoibc 
184G. Ofiirell and I irere riding this artcruooB along the himksi at "^^ 
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76 HABITS OF THE LION. 

In general the lion seizes the animal he is attacking by tht 
flank near the hind-leg, or by the throat below the jaw. It la 
questionable whether he ever attempts to seize an animal by 
the withers. The flank is the most common point of attackj 
and that is the part he begins to feast on first. The nativof 
and lions are very similar in their tastes in the selection ol 
titbits : an eland may be seen disembowelled by a lion so 
completely that he scarcely seems cut np at alL The 
bowels and &tty parts form a full meal for even the largest 
lion. The jackal comes sniffing about^ and sometimes 
saffers for his temerity by a stroke from the lion's paw 



Limpopo, when a waterbuok started in front of us. I dismounted, and 
was following it through the jungle, when three buffaloes got up, aau, 
after going a little distance, stood still, and the nearest bull turned round 
and looked at me< A ball from the two-ouncer crashed into his shoulder, 
aud they all three made off. Oswell and I followed as soon as I had ve- 
f oaded, and when we were in sight of the buffalo, and gaining on him at 
every stride, three lions leaped on the unfortunate brute ; he i)ellowed 
most lustily as he kept up a kind of running fight, but he was, of course, 
soon overpowered and pulled down. We had a fine view of the strug^^ 
and saw the lions on their hind-legs tearing away with teeth and claws 
in most, ferocious style. We crept up within thirty yards, and, kneeling 
down, blazed away at the lions. My rifle was a single barrel, and I had 
no spare gun. One lion fell dead almost on the buffalo ; he had merely 
time to turn toward us, seize a bush with his teeth, and drop dead with 
the stick in his jaws. The second made off immediately ; and the third 
raised his head, coolly looked round for a moment, then went on tearing 
and bitiDg at the carcass as hard as ever. We retired a short distance 
<o load, then again advanced and fired. The lion made off, but a ball 
that he received ought to have stopped him, as it went clean through his 
thouldor-blade. He was* followed up and killed, after having charged 
several times. Both lions were males. It is not often that one bags a 
brace of lions and a bull-buffalo in about ten minutes. It was an exciting 
adventure, and I shall never forget it' 

<* Such, my dear Livingstone, is the plain unvarnished account. The 
buffalo had, of course, gone close to where the lions were lying down fof 
the day ; and they, seeing him lame and bleeding, thought the opportn 
nlty too good a one to be lost Ever yours, 

*<Fkai}k Varduh. 
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btying him dead. Wlien gorged, the lion fiUle fast asleep, and 
is then easily despatched. Hunting a lion with dogs involvoe 
very little danger compared with hunting the Indian tigor, 
bpcauso the dogs bring him out of cover and make him stand 
at bay, giving the hanterplenty of time for a good deliberate 
Bhot. 

Where game is abondanl, there you may expect lions m 
proportionately large numbers. They are never seen in 
herds, but six or eight, probably one family, occasionally 
bunt together. One is in much more danger of being run 
over when waHdng in the streets of London than he is of 
being devoured by lions in Africa, unless engaged in hunt- 
ing the animal. Indeed, nothing that I have seen or heatd 
about lions would constitute a barrier in the way of men of 
ordinaiy courage and enterprise. 

The same feeling which has induced the modem painter 
to caricature the lion has led the sentimentalist to consider 
the lion's roar the most terrific of all earthly sounds. We 
bear of the " majestic roar of the king of beasts." It is, 
indeed, well calenlated to inspire fear if you hear it in 
combination with the tremendously loud thunder of that 
country, on a night so pitchy dark that every flash of the 
intensely vivid lightning leaves you with the impression 
of stone-blindneas, while the rain pours down so taet that 
your fire goes out, leaving you without the protection of 
even a tree, or the chance of your gun going off. But 
when you are in a comfortable house or wagon, the case is 
very different, and you hear the roar of the lion without 
any awo or alarm. The ailly ostrich makes a noise as loud ; 
yet ho never wna feared by man. To talk of the majoatio 
roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle. On my men- 
tioning this fact some years ago, the assertion was doubted, 
80 I have beer careful ever since to inquire the opinions 
of Europeans, who have hoard both, if they could detect 
any difference between the roar of a lion and that of an 
ostrich; the invariable answer was, that they could not 
the animal was at any distance. The natives a 
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LIONS AND BUFFALOES. 

tbnt they can detect a variation between the commeDoe< 
ment oi' the noise of each. There is, it must bo admitted, 
oonsideruble diS'erence between the singing noise of a Iton 
vben full, and bis deep, gruff growl when bnngry. In 
general the lion's voice seems to oome deeper &om lbs 
chest than that of the ostrich; but to this day I can dis- 
tinguish between tbcm with certainty only by knowirig 
that the ostrich roars by day and the Hon by night. 

Tbo African lion is of a tawny color, like that of oomo 
mastiffs. The mane in the male is large, and gives tt« 
idea of great power. In some lions the ends of the hair 
of the mane arc black; these go by the name of black- 
maned lions, though as a whole atl look of the yellow 
tawny color. At tbe time of the discovery of the lake, 
Messrs. Oswell and Wilson shot two specimens of another 
variety. One was an old lion, whose teeth were mere 
stumps, and his claws worn quite blunt; tbe other was 
full grown, in tbe prime of life, with white, perfect teetb : 
both were entirely destitute of mane. The lions in the 
country near tbo lake give tongue lees than those farther 
south. We scarcely over heard them roar at all. 

The lion bas other checks on inordinate inereaso besides 
-nan. He seldom attacks full-grown animals; but fre- 
quently, when a buffalo-calf is caught by him, the cow 
rushes to the rescue, and a toss from her often kills bim. 
One we found was killed thus; and on the Leeambye an- 
other, which died aear Seahekc, had all the appearance of 
having received his death-blow from a buffalo. It is quos- 
lionable if a single lion over attacks a full-grown bufTalo. 
Tbe amount of roaring heard at night, on occasions whan 
a bufTalo is killed, seems to indicate there are always moia 
than one lion engaged in the onslaugbt. 

On the plain, south of Sebituane's ford, a herd of bufla- 
loes kept a number of lions from their young by the males 
turning their heads to tbe enemy. The young and tbo 
0OW9 were in the rear. One toss from a bull would kill 
the strongest lion that ever breathed. I bays beeo in* 
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^^^V REKOHI'B TIKW or EXT0ETID5. 89'^^H 

' ftwrnnH fha.1. iti nnn nn.rt nf Tnilin nvnn thn tnmn hiinVIno* ' 



(brmed that in one part of India oveu tho tame buffialoM 
feel their euperiontj to iiomo wild animala, for thoy hava 
bocn seen to chase a tiger up the hills, bellowing as if they 
eujojed tho sport. Lions never go near any elepbutits os- 
copt the calves, which, when young, are sometimea tow- 
by them; every living thing relires before the lordly el» 
phant, yet a full-grown one would be an easier prey than 
the rhinoceros; the lion rushes off at tho mere sight ot 
this latter beast. 

Wben we reached tho Bamangwato, the chief, Sekomi, 
was particularly friendly, collected all his people to tho 
religious services wo held, and explained his reasons for 
oompelling some Englishmen to pay him a horso. "They 
would not sell him any powder, though they bad plenty; 
so ho compelled thom to give it and tho horse for nothing. 
He would not deny tho extortion to me; that would be 
' boherehere,' (swindling.)" He thus thought extortion 
better than swindling. I could not detect any difference 
in tho morality of the two transactions; but Sokomi'a idea* 
of honesty are the lowest 1 have met with in any Bechu- 
ana chief, and this instance is mentioned as the only ap' 
proftcb to demanding payment for leave to pass that I havo 
mot with in the south. In all other cases the difficulty hai 
been to get a chief to give us men to show the way, and 
the payment haa only been for guides. Englishmen hava 
always very properly avoided giving that idea to the native 
nriind which we shall hereafter find prove troublesome, that 
payment ought to ho made for pasBage through a country 

Janvary 28. — ^Passing on to Lelloche, about twenty 
miles beyond the Bamangwato, we found a fine supply of 
water. This ia a point of bo much interest in that country 
that the first question we ask of passers-by is, ''Have yoa 
had water?" the first inquiry a native puts to a fellow- 
countryman is, "Where Is the rain?" and, though theyar* 
by no moans an untruthful nation, the answer generally ia, 
*' I don't know : there is none : we are killed with hunger 
If news is asked for, they cfimxQSQ.Qft 
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witb, <■ There is no dowb; I heiird Bome lies ouly," and 
tlien tell all they know. 

Xhie spot ivas Hr. Gordon Camming's fkrthest stution 
north. Oar house at Kolobeug having been quite in tbe 
linnting-coontry, rhinoceros and bnf[aloes several times 
rnshed past, and I was able to shoot the latter twice from 
oar own door. We were favored by visits from this famous 
liunter during each of the five years of bis warfkre with 
wild animals. Many English gentlemen following the 
same pursuits paid their guides and assistants so punC' 
tually that in making arrangements for them we had to bo 
careful that four did not go where two only were wanted : 
they know so well that an Englishman would pay that 
they depended implicitly on his word of honor, and not 
only would thoy go and hunt for five or six months in the 
horth, enduring all the hardships of that trying mode of 
life, with- little else but meat of game to subsist on, but 
ihoy willingly went seven hundred or eight hundred miles 
lo Griiham 8 Town, receiving for wages only a musket 
worth fifteen shilliDga, 

Ho one ever deceived them, except one man ; and, as I 
believed that ho was afflicted with a slight degi-ee of the 
insanity of greediness, I upheld the honor of the English 
name by paying his debts. Aa the guides of Mr. Gumming 
were furnished through my influence, and usually got some 
strict charges as to their behavior before parting, looking 
upon mo in the light of a father, they always came to give 
mo an account of their service, and told most of those 
hunting-adventures which have since been given to the 
world, before we had the pleasure of hearing onr friend 
relate them himself by our own fireside. I had thus a tole- 
lably good opportunity of testing their accuracy, and 1 
iiave no hesitation in saying that, for those who love that 
■ort of thing, Mr. Cumming's book conveys a truthful idea 
of South African hunting. Some things in it require ox 
plunation, but the numbers of animals said to have beeu 
met with and killed are by no means improbable, uooBidei^ 
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fng the amount of large game then in the country. Two 
other gentlemen hunting in the same region destroyed m 
one season no fewer than seventy-eight rhinoceroses alone. 
Sportsmen, however, would not now find an equal numboT j 
for, as guns are introduced among the tribes, all these flu^ 
animals melt away like snow in spring. In the mora 
remote districts, where fire-arms have not yet been intro- 
duced, with the single exception of the rhinoceros, the 
game is to be found in numbers much greater than Mr. 
Gumming ever saw. The tsetse is, however, an msuper^ 
able barrier to hunting with horses there, and Europeans 
can do nothing on foot. The step of the elephant when 
charging the hunter, though apparently not quick, is so 
long that the pace equals the speed of a good horse at a 
canter. A young sportsman, no matter how groat among 
pheasants, foxes, and hounds, would do well to pause before 
resolving to brave fever for the excitement of risking such 
a terrific charge ; the scream or trumpeting of this enor- 
mous brute when infuriated is more like what the shriek 
of a French steam-whiBtle would be to a man standing on 
the dangerous part of a railroad than any other earthly 
sound : a horse unused to it will sometimes stand shivering 
instead of taking his rider out of danger. It has happened 
often that the poor animal's legs do their duty §o badly 
that he falls and causes his rider to be trodden into a 
mummy; or, losing his presence of mind, the rider may 
allow the horse to dash under a tree and crack his cranium 
against a branch. As one charge from an elephant has 
made embryo Nimrods bid a final adieu to the chase, inci- 
pient Gordon Cummings might try their nerves by stand- 
ing on railways till the engines were within a few yards 
of them. Hunting elephants on foot would be not less 
dangerous,* unless the Ceylon mode of killing them bv 



* Smce writing the above statement, it has receiyed confirmation in 
the reported death of Mr. Walhberg while hunting elephants on foot at 
IiftkeNgamL 
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one shot could be followed: it has never been tried m 
AMcsL 

Advancing to some wells beyond Letloche^ at a spot 
named Kanne, we fonnd them carefully hedged round by 
the people of a Eakalahari village situated near the spot. 
We had then sixty miles of country in front without water, 
and very distressiog for the oxen, as it is generally deep 
0ofb sand. There is one sucking-place, around which were 
congregated great numbers of Bush women with their egg- 
shells and reeds. Mathuluane now contained no water, and 
Motlatsa only a small supply ; so we sent the oxen across 
the country to the deep well Kkauane, and half were lost 
on the way. When found at last, they had been five whole 
days without water. Very large numbers of elands were 
met with, as usual, though they seldom can get a sip of 
drink. Many of the plains here have large expanses of 
grass without trees ; but you seldom see a treeless horizon. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE REACHES THE COUNTRY OF THE MAKOLOIO. 

The Bakalahari, who live at Motlatsa Wells, have always 
been veiy friendly to us, and listen attentively to instrao- 
tion conveyed to them in their own tongue. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to give an idea to a European of the little 
effect teaching produces; because no one can realize the 
degradation to which their minds have been sunk by cen- 
turies of barbarism and hard struggling for the necessaries 
of life: like most others, they listen with respect and 
Attention; but, when we kneel down and address an 
unseen Being, the position and the act often appear to 
them so ridiculous that they cannot refrain from bursting 
/nio nncontroll&blo laughter. Afler a few sarvices thsy 
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get over this tendency. I was once present when a mis- 
sionary attempted to sing among a wild heathen trihe of 
Bechuanas, who had no masic in their composition : the 
effect on the risible Acuities of the audience was snch tiiat 
the tears actually ran down their cheeks. Nearly all their 
thou^ts are directed to the supply of their bodily wants ; 
and this has been the case with the race for ages. If asked, 
then^ what effect the preaching of the gospel has at the com 
mencemont on such individuals^ I am unable to tell^ except 
that some have confessed long afterward that they then first 
began to pray in secret. Of the effects of a long-continued 
course of instruction there can be no reasonable doubt, as 
mere nominal belief has never been considered sufSciont 
proof of conversion by any body of missionaries ; and, after 
the change which has been brought about by this agency, 
we have good reason to hope well for the future : those I 
have myself witnessed behaving in the manner described; 
when kindly treated in sickness, often utter imploring 
words to Jesus, and, I believe, sometimes really do pray to 
him in their aflictions. ~ As that great Bedeemer of the 
guilty seeks to save all he can, we may hope that they 
find mercy through his blood, though little able to appre- 
ciate the sacrifice he made. 

Leaving Motlatsa on the 8th of February, 1853, we 
passed down the Mokoko, which, in the memory of per- 
sons now living, was a flowing stream. 

At Nchokotsa, the rainy season having this year been 
delayed beyond the usual time, we found during the day 
the thermometer stand at 96° in the coolest possible 
shade. 

We dug out several wells; and, as we had on each occa* 
«]on to wait till the water flowed in again, and then allow 
our cattle to feed a day or two and slake their thirsii 
thoroughly, as far as that could be done, before starting, 
our progress was but slow. At Koobe there was such a 
mass of mud in the pond, worked up by the waUowing 
riiinooeros to the consistency of mortar, that oiAy Vj \gc^^\ 
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labor could we get a space cleared at one side for the watei 
to ooze thi-ough and collect in for the oxen. 

At Eapesh we came among our old friends the Bushmeiii 
under Horoye. This man, Horoye, a good specimen of 
that tribe, and his son Mokantsa, and others, were at least 
six feet high, and of a darker color than the Bushmen of 
the soath. They have always plenty of food and water ; 
and, as they frequent the Zouga as often as the game in 
company with which they live, their life is very different 
from that of the inhabitants of the thirsty plains of the 
Kalahari. 

Those among whom we now were kill many elephants, 
and, when the moon is full, choose that time for the chase, 
on account of its coolness. Hunting this animal is the 
best test of courage this country affords. The Bushmen 
choose the moment succeeding a charge, when the ele- 
phant is out of breath, to run in and give him a stab with 
their long-bladed spears. In this case the uncivilized have 
the advantage over us ; but I believe that, with half their 
training, Englishmen would beat the Bushmen. 

At Maila we spent a Sunday with Kaisa, the head-man 
of a village of Mashona, who had fled from the iron sway 
of Mosilikatse, whose country lies east of this. I wished 
him to take charge of a packet of letters for England, to 
be forwarded when, as is the custom of the Bamangwato, 
the Bechuanas come hither in search of skins and food 
among the Bushmen ; but he could not be made to compre- 
hend that there was no danger in the consignment. Ho 
feared the responsibility and guilt if any thing should hap- 
pen to them ; so I had to bid adieu to all hope of letting 
my family hear of my welfare till I should roach the west 
coast. 

At Unku we came into a tract of country which had 

been visited by refreshing showers long before, and every 

spot was covered with grass run up to seed, and the flowers 

'^ ♦he forest were in full bloom. Instead of the dreary 

around Koobe and Kchokotsa, we had here a do 
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IigKlftil scene, — all the ponds full of water, and tha birds 
Iwitterinjj jojfally As the game can now obtain water 
everywhtre, they become very shy, and cannot bo fonrd 
in their accustomed haaats. 

1st March. — The thonnometor in the shade genonOly 
stood at 98° from 1 to 3 p.m.; but it sank as low as 65° by 
night; so that the heat was by no means exhausting. At 
the surtice of the ground, in the sun, the thormomoter 
marked 125°, and, three inches below it, 138". The hand 
cannot )« held on the ground, and even the homv soles of 
the feet of the natives must be protected by sandals of 
hide i yet the ants were busy working on it. The water 
in the jKinds was as high as 100° ; bnt, as water does not 
conduct heat readily downward, delicioualy-cool water 
may be obtained by any one walking into the middle and 
lifting up the water from the bottom to the surface with 
his bands. 

Proceeding to the north, from Kama-karaa, we entered 
hito dense Mohonono bush, which required* the constant 
appli'iation of the axe by three of our party for two days. 
This bush has fine silvery leaves, and the bark has a swoct 
taste. The elephant, with his usual delicacy of taste, feeds 
much on it. On emerging into the plains beyond, we found 
a number of Btisbmon, who afterward proved very service- 
able. The rains had been copious; but now great numbers 
of pools were drying up. Lotus-plants abounded in them, 
and a low, sweet-scented plant covered their banks. 
Bi-eezes came occasionally to us from these drying-u^ 
pools; but the pleasant odor thoy carried caused saeeaing 
in both myself and people ; and on the 10th of March (when 
in lat. 19° 16' 11" S., long. 24° 24' B.) wo were brought 
to a stand by four of the party being seized with fever, 
I had seen this disease before, but did not at once recognise 
H as the African fever : I imagined it was only a bilioua 
attack arising from full feeding on flesh; for, the large 
game having been very abundant, wo always bud a good 

apply. But, instead of the first sufferers raoCMBrm%w»sw, 
8« 



crery man of nr party was in a. few daj-s lajd low, except 
a Bakwiun and myseLf. He managed the oscn, while [ 
attended to the wants of the patiente and went out occa- 
BionaDy with the Buahmen to got a zebra or bofCalo, ao ni 

to induce them to remain with us. 

Hero for the firet time I bad leisure to follow the mstnc- 
■iona of my kind teacher, Mr. Maclear, and calcnlated seve- 
ral longitodea from lunar distances. The hearty manner 
m which that eminent aBtronomer and frank, friendly man 
bad promised to aid me in calculating and verifying my 
work conduced more than any thing else to inspire me 
with perseverance in making astronomical observations 
throughout the journey. 

We wished to avoid the tsetse of our former path, ao 
kept a course on the magnetic moridan &om Lurilopepo. 
The necessity of making a new path much increased our 
toil. "We were, however, rewarded in lat. 18° with a sight 
we had not enjoyed the year before, namely, large patches 
of grape-bearing vines. There they stood before my eyes; 
but the sight was so entirely unexpected that I stood soma 
time gazing at the clusters of grapes with which they were 
loaded, with no more thought of plucking than if I had 
been beholding them in a dream. The Bushmen know 
and eat them; but tbey are not well flavored, on account 
of the groat astringency of the seeds, which are in shape 
And size like split peas. The ele^jhants are fond of the 
fruit, plant, and root alike. 

The forest, through which we were slowly toiling, daily 
became more dense, and we were kept almost constantly 
at work with the axe; there was much more loafinosa in 
the trees here than farther south. The leaves are chiefly 
if the pinnate and bi-pinnato forms, and are ozccediDgty 
beautiful when seen against the sky : a great variety of 
ihe papilionaceous family grow in this part of the country. 

riemiog had until this time always assisted to drive hi* 
wagon, but about the end of March he knocked up, as 
' is people Aa I conld not dpve two wagons, i 
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Bhared with him the remaining water, half a caskful, and 
went on, with the intention of coming back for him as 
soon as we should reach the next pool. Heavy rain now 
oommenced; I was employed the whole day in catting down 
trees, and eveiy stroke of the axe brought down a thick 
shower on my back, which in the hard work was very 
refreshing, as the water found its way down into my shoes 
In the evening we met some Bushmen, who volunteered 
to show us a pool } and, having unyoked, I walked some 
miles in search of it. As it became dark they showed 
their politeness — a quality which is by no means confined 
entirely to the civilized — by walking in front, breaking the 
branches which hung across the path, and pointing out the 
&llen trees. On returning to the wagon, we found that 
being left alone had brought out some of Fleming's energy, 
for he had managed to come up. 

As the water in this pond dried up, we were soon 
obliged to move again. One of the Bushmen took out his 
dice, and, after throwing them, said that Grod told him to 
go home. He threw again, in order to show me the com- 
mand, but the opposite result followed; so he remained 
and was useful, for we lost the oxen again by a lion driving 
them off to a very great distance. The lions here are not 
often heard. They seem to have a wholesome dread of the 
Bushmen, who, when they observe evidence of a lion's 
having made a full meal, follow up his spoor so quietly 
that his slumbers are not disturbed. One discharges a 
poisoned arrow fVom a distance of only a few feet, while 
his companion simultaneously throws his skin cloak on the 
beast's head. The sudden surprise makes the lion lose his 
presence of mind, and he bounds away in the greatest con- 
fusion and terror. Our friends here showed me the poison 
which they use on these occasions. It is the entrails 
of a caterpillar called N'gwa, half an inch long. They 
squeeze out these, and place them all around the bottom 
of the barb, and allow the poison to dry in the sun. They 
ave very carefhl in cleaning their nails aflcr worsuig with 
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it, as a small portion introduced into a scratch acts lika 
morbid matter in dissection-wounds. The agony is so 
great that the person cuts himself, calls for his mother'a 
breast as if he were returned in idea to his childhood again, 
or flies from human habitations a raging maniac. The 
effects on the lion are equally terrible. He is heard moaz^ 
teg «n distress, and becomes furious, biting the trees and 
giound in rage. 

A.S the Bushmen have the reputation of curing the 
wounds of this poison, I asked how this was effected. 
Tboy said tliat they administer the caterpillar itself in 
combination with fat; they also rub fat into the wound, 
saying that "the N'gwa wants fat, and, when it does not 
find it in the body, kills the man: we give it what it 
wants, and it is content :" a reason which will commend 
itself to the enlightened among ourselves. 

Kone of the men of our party had died, but two seemed 
unlikely to recover; and Kibopechoe, my willing Mokwain, 
at last became troubled with boils, and then got all the 
symptoms of fever. As he lay down, the others began to 
move about, and complained of weakness only. Believing 
that frequent change of place was conducive to their 
recovery, we moved along as much as we could, and came 
to the hill N'gwa, (lat. 18° 27' 20" S., long. 24° 13' 36" R) 
This being the only hill we had seen since leaving Bamang- 
wato, we felt inclined to take off our hats to it. It ib 
three or four hundred feet high, and covered with trees. 

Our Bushmen wished to leave us, and, as there was no 
use in trying to thwart these independent gentlemen, I 
paid them, and allowed them to go. The payment, how- 
ever, acted as a charm on some strangers who happenca 
to be present, and induced them to volunteer their aid. 

We at last came to the Sanshureh, which presented an 
impassable barrier; so we drew up under a magnificent 
baobab-tree, (lat. 18° 4' 27" S., long. 24° 6' 20" B.,) and 
resolved to explore the river for a ford. The great quaiv- 
titj of water we had passed through w^as part of tb« 
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annual inundation of the Chobe ; and this, which a^>poarod 
a large, deep river, filled in many parts with reeds, and 
having hippopotami in it, is only one of the branches by 
which it sends its superabundant water to the southeast. 

We made so many attempts to get over the Sanshuroh, 
both to the west and east of the wagon, in the hope of 
reaching some of the Makololo on the Chobe, that my 
Bushmen friends became quite tired of the work. By 
means of presents I got them to remain some days ; but at 
last they slipped away by night, and I was fain to take 
one of the strongest of my still weak companions and cross 
the river in a pontoon, the gift of Captains Codrington and 
Webb. We each carried some provisions and a blanket, 
and penetrated about twenty miles to the westward, in 
the hope of striking the Chobe. It was much nearer to us 
in a northerly direction, but this wo did not then know. 
The plain, over which we splashed the whole of the first 
day, was covered with water ankle deep, and thick grass 
which reached above the knees. In the evening we came 
to an immense wall of reeds, six or eight feet high, without 
any opening admitting of a passage. When we tried to 
enter, the water always became so deep that we were fain 
to desist. We concluded that we had come to the banks 
of the river we were in search of; so we directed our course 
to some trees which appeared in the south, in order to get 
a bed and a view of the adjacent locality. Having shot a 
leche, and made a glorious fire, we got a good cr p of tea 
and had a comfortable night. 

Next morning, by climbing the highest trees, we could 
•60 a fine large sheet of water, but surrounded on all sides 
oy the same impenetrable belt of reeds. This is the broad 
part of the river Chobe, and is called Zabcsa. Two tree- 
covered islands seemed to be much nearer to the water 
than the snore on which we were ; so we made an attempt 
to get to them first. It was not the reeds alone we had 
to pass through ; a peculiar serrated grass, which at certain 
angles out the hawds like a razor, was mingled ^tVi V^^ 
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reed, and the climbing convolynliiSy with staDcB which ftlt 
as strong as whipcord, bound the mass together. We Iblt 
like pygmies in it, and often the only way we oouid get 
on was by both of us leaning against a part and bending 
it down till we could stand upon it. The perspiration 
streamed off our bodies, and as the sun rose high, there 
being no ventilation among the reeds, the heat was stifling, 
and the water, which was up to the knees, felt agreeably 
refreshing. After some hours' toil we reached one of the 
islands. Here we met an old friend, the bramble-bush. 
My strong moleskins were quite worn through at the knee^f 
and the leather trousers of my companion were torn and 
nis legs bleeding. Tearing my handkerchief in two, I tied 
the pieces round my knees, and then encountered another 
difficulty. We were still forty or fifty yards from the dear 
water, but now we were opposed by great masses of papy* 
ms, which are like palms in miniature, eight or ten feet 
high, and an inch and a half in diameter. These were 
laced together by twining convolvulus so strongly that the 
weight of both of us could not make way into the clear 
water. At last we fortunately found a passage prepared 
by a hippopotamus. Eager as soon as we reached the 
island to look along the vista to clear water, I stepped in 
and found it took me at once up to the neck. 

Betuming nearly worn out, we proceeded up the bank 
of the Cbobe till we came to the point of departure of the 
branch Sanshureh ; we then went in the opposite direction^ 
or down the Chobe, though from the highest trees we could 
see nothing but one vast expanse of reed, with here and 
there a tree on the islands. This was a hard day's work ; 
and, when we came to a deserted Bayeiye hut on an anU 
hill, not a bit of wood or any thing else could be got foi a 
fire except the grass and sticks of the dwelling itself. 1 
dreaded the << Tampans, '' so common in all old huts; but 
outside of it wo had thousands of mosquitos, and cold 
dew began to be deposited, so we were fain to crawl be* 
nfiath its shelter. 
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We were close to the reede, and could liateu to the atmngo 

eonnda which are often heard there. By day I had Been 
water-snakes patting up their heads and swimming about 
There were great numhera of otters, {Lutra inurtguis, F. 
Cavier,) which have made little spoors all over the plains 
in search of the fishes, among the tall grass of these flooded 
prairies; curious birds, too, jerked and wriggled among 
these reedy masses, and wo heard human-like voices and 
onoarthly soands, with splash, guggle, jupp, as if rare fun 
were going on in their uncouth haunts. After a damp, 
cold night, we set to, early in the morning, at our work of 
exploring again, but left the pontoon in order to lighten 
our labor. The ant-hilla are here very high, some thirty 
feet, and of a base so broad that trees grow on them ; whilo 
the lands, annually flooded, bear nothing but grass. From 
one of these ant-hills we discovered an inlet to the Chobo; 
and, having gone back for the pontoon, we launched our- 
Belves on a deep river, here fi'om eighty to one hundred 
yards wide, I gave my companion strict injunctious to 
(stick by the pontoon in case a hippopotamus should look 
ut aa; nor was this caution unnecessary, for one came up 
at our side and made a desperate plunge off. HVe had 
passed over him. The wave he made caused the pontoon 
to glide quickly away from him. 

We paddled on from mid-day till sunset. There was 
nothing hut a wall of reed on each bank, and we saw every 
prospect of spending a suppcrlesa night in our float; but, 
juat as the short twilight of these parts was commencing, 
we perceived on the north bank the village of Moremi, one 
of the Makololo, whose acquaintance I had made on our 
foimer visit, and who was now located on the island Ma. 
honta, (lat. 17° 58' S., long. 24° 6' E.) The villagers looked 
■a we may suppose people do who see a ghost, and in their 
figurative way of speaking said, "lie has drojiped among 
from the clouds, yet camo riding on the back of a hij}. 
popotamual We Makololo thought no one could cross tfc« 
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Chobe without our knowledge^ but Lore he drops among 
UA like a bird/' 

Next day wo returned in canoes across the flooded landfl, 
and found that, in our absence, the men had allowed the . 
cattle to wander into a very small patch of wood to the 
west containing the tsetse; this carelessness cost me ten 
fine large oxen. After remaining a few days, some of the 
head-men of the Makololo came down from Linyanti, with 
a large party of Barotse, to take us across the river. This 
they did in fine style, swimming and diving among the 
oxen more like alligators than men, and taking the wagons 
to pieces and carrying them across on a number of canoes 
lashed together. We were now among friends ; so, going 
about thirty miles to the north, in order to avoid the still 
flooded lands on the north of the Chobe, we turned west- 
ward toward Linyanti, (lat. 18° 17' 20" S., long. 23° bif 9" 
E.,) where we arrived on the 23d of May, 1863. This is 
the capital town of the Makololo, and only a short distance 
from our wagon-stand of 1851, (lat. 18° 20' S., long. 28* 
60' E.) 



CHAPTER IX. 



DR. LIVINGSTONE LABORS AS A MISSIONARY AMONG TBI 

MAKOLOLO. 

The whole population of Linyanti, numbering between 
six and seven thousand souls, turned out en masse to see 
the wagons in motion. They had never witnessed the phe- 
nomenon before, we having on the former occasion departed 
by night. Sekeletu, now in power, received us in what is 
considered royal style, setting before us a great number 
of pots of boyaloa, the beer of the country. These were 
brought by women, and each bearer takes a good draught 
of the beer when she sets it down, by way of " tasting,^ 
to show that there is no poison 



The conrt herald, an old maD who occupied the post also 
in Sebituane'a time, stood up, aud after Bomo anticB, sacb 
as leaping, and ahouting at tha top of liia voico, roared out 
4ome adulatory sentenees, as, " Don't I see tho white man ? 
Don't I Bee the comrade of Sebituane ? Don't I see the 
father of Sekeletn ?" — " We want sleep." — " Give your son 
«lcep, my lord," &c. &a. The porqiusitea (if this man are 
the heads of ail the cattle slaughtered by the chief, and he 
even takes a share of the tribute before it is distributed 
and taken oat of the kotla. He is expected to atter all tha 
proclamations, call assemblies, keep the kotla clean, and 
the fire burning every evening, and when a person is 
executed in public he drags away the body. 

I found Sekeletu a young man of eighteen years of ago, 
of that dark yellow or coffee-and-milk color of which tho 
Uakololo are so proud, because it distinguiafaos them 
considerably from the black tribes on tho rivers. lEo is 
about five feet seven in height, and neither so good-looking 
tor of so much ability as his father was, but is equally 
friendly to the English. Sebituane installed hia diLUghtcr 
Mamoehisane into tho chieftainship long before IJa death, 
but, with all his acutenesa, the idea of hor having a hus- 
band who should not be her lord did not seem to enter his 
mind. Ho wished to make her his successor, probably in 
imitation of some of the negi-o tribes with whom he bad 
come into contact; but, being of the Bechuana race, he 
oould not look upon the husband except as the woman's 
lord; so he told her all the men were hers, — she might 
take any one, but ought to keep none. In fiict, be thought 
idle might do with the men what bo could do with the 
nomen ; but theae men had other wives ; and, according 
to a saying in the country, " the tongues of women can- 
not be governed," they made her miserable by their re- 
One man whom abo choso was even called her wifb, 
and her son the child of Mamochisane's wife; but the ar- 
rangement was ao distasteful to JIamochisaue heraelf that, 
1 as Sebituane died, abe said she never would coqmcV 
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to govern the Hakololo so long aa she bad a brother llTing 
fjekeletu, being afraid of another member of the fitmily. 
Upepe, Tvbo had protensiotis to the chieftainship, urged bia 
fliiiter BtroDglj to remain as she had always been, and 
allow him to support her authority by leading the Hako- 
lolo when they went forth to war. Three days were epent 
in public discussion on the point. Mpepo insinnated that 
Bckeletu was not the lawfal son of Sebituane, on acconnt 
of his mother having been the wife of another chief before 
her marriage with Sebituane; Mamothisano, however, 
upheld Sckelotu's claims, and at last stood up in the as- 
sembly and addressed him with a womanly gush of tears : 
— " I have been a chief only because my fhtber wished it. 
I always would have preferred to be married and have a 
family like other women. Ton, SekeSetu, must be chief, 
and build up your father's house." This was a death-blow 
to the hopes of Mpepe, who was soon after speared for an 
attempt to assassinate Sebeletu. 

Soon after our ai-rival at Liuyanti, Sekeletu took me 
aside, ^ind pressed me to mention those things I liked best 
p.nd hojied to get from him. Any thing, either in or ont 
of his town, should be freely given if I would only men- 
tion it. I explained to him that my object was to elevate 
him and his people to be Christians; but he replied be did 
not wish to learn to read the Book, for ho was afraid " it 
might change his heart, and make him content with only 
one wife, like Sechele." It was of little use to urge that 
*be change of heart implied a contentment with one wife 
equal to his present complacency in polygamy. Sacn » 
preference after the change of mind could not now be 
understood by him any more than the real, unmistakable 
pleasure of religious services can by those who have not 
experienced what is known by the term the " new heart." 
I assured him that nothing was expected but by his own 
voluntary decision. " No, no ; he wanted always to have 
five wives at least." I liked the frankness of Sekeletu, fiw 
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octMnjr fB SO wearying to tho spirit aa talking to thoBO 
who agree with every thing advanced. 

At our public religious services in the kot!a, tho MaW 
Iclo women always behaved with decoram from the first, 
except at tho conclusion of the prayer. When all knelt 
down, many of those who had children, in following tho 
example of tho rest, bent over their little ones: tho chil- 
dren, in terror of being cmshcd to death, set up a simul- 
taneooa yel3, which so tickled tho whole assembly there 
was often a eubdued titter, to be tnmod into a hearty 
laugh as soon as they heard Amen. 

The numbers who attended at the summons of tho 
herald, who acted as beadle, were often from five to seven 
Lundred. Tho service consisted of reading a small portion 
of the Bible and giving an explanatory address, usniilly 
abort enough to prevent weariness or want of attention 
So long as wo continue to hold services in the kotia, tho as- 
sociations of the place are unfavorable to solemnity; honca 
it !s always desirable to have a place of worship as soon aa 
possible ; and it is of importar.ce, too, to treat such place 
with reverence, as an aid to secure that serious attention 
vhich religious subjects demand. This will appear more 
evident when it is recollected that, in the very spot whero 
we had been engaged in acts of devotion, half an hour 
afW a dance would be got np; and these habits cannot be 
at first opposed without the appearance of assuming too 
much authority over them. It is always unwise to hurt 
their feelings of independence. 

To give an idea of the routine followed for months to- 
gether, on other days as well as on Sundays, I may adveit 
to my habit of treating tho sick for complaints which 
seemed to surmount the skill of their own doctors. I re- 
frained from going to any one unless his own doctor 
wished it or had given up tho case. This led to mj 
having a selection of the severer cases only, and prevented 
the doctors' being ofTended at my taking their practice out 
of their hands. When attacked by fever myself, and wish 
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tag to B^cortain what their practices were, I could safely 
intraat mjBelf in their hands, on accoont of their w^ 
known iKondiy foolings. 

I propoeed to teaeh the Makololo to read; bat, fiir the 
laaannB mentioned, Sokeletn at first declined: after some 
weeks, however, Jlotibe, hia father-in-law, and some others^ 
determined to brave the mj-sterious book. To all who 
have not acquired it, the knowledge of letters is quite 
nnfat horn able ; there is naoght like it within the compaea 
of their observation ; and we have no comparison with 
any thing except pictures, to aid them in comprehending 
the idea of signs of words. It seoma to them supernatural 
that we see in a book things taking place or having oc- 
curred at a diBtance. No amount of explanation conveya 
the idea unless thoy Icam to read. Machinery is equally 
iRexpIicablo, and money nearly aa much so until they see 
it in actual use. They are familiar with barter alonej and 
in the centre of the country, where gold is totally un- 
known, if a button and sovereign were left to their choice, 
they would prefer the former on account of its having an 
eye. 

In beginning to learn, Motibe seemed to himself in the 
position of the doctor, who was obliged to drink his podon 
before the patient, to show that it contained nothing detri- 
mental; after he had raastei-ed the alphabet, and reported 
the thing so far safe, Sekeletu and hia young companions 
came forward to try for themselves. He must have re- 
solved to watch the effects of the book against hie views 
on polygamy, and abstain whenever be perceived any ten- 
dency, in reading it, toward enforcing him to put his wivei 
ftway A number of men learned the alphabet in a short 
time, ani wore set to teach others, but before much pro- 
gress could bo made I was on my way to Loanda. 

As I had declined to name any thing as a present from 
Sekeletu, except a canoe to take me up the river, he brought 
ten fine elephants' tusks and laid them down beside my 
wagon. He would take no denial, though I told him I 
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sfcoold prefbr to see him tradiDg with Fleming, a man of 
oolor from the West Indies, who had como for the purpose 
I had, during the eleven years of my previous eoursej 
invariably abstained from taking presents of ivory, from ao 
idea that a religious instructor degraded himself by accept- 
ing gifts from those whose spiritual welfare he professed 
to seek. My precedence of all traders in the line of dis> 
eovery put me often in the way of very handsome offers ; 
but I always advised tiie donors to sell their ivory to 
traders, who would be sure to follow, and when at some 
fiiture time they had^ become rich by barter they might 
remember me or my children. When Lake Kgami was 
discovered, I might h %ve refused permission to a trader 
who accompanied ^ us ; but when he applied for leave to 
form part of our company, knowing that Mr. Oswell 
would no more trade than myself, and that the people of 
the lake would be disappointed if they could not dispose 
of their ivory, I willingly granted a sanction, without 
which his people would not at that time have ventured so 
far. This was surely preferring the interest of another to 
my own. The return I got for this was a notice in one 
of the Gape papers that this '^ man was the true discoverei 
of the lake V 

The conclusion I had come to was that it is quite lawful, 
though perhaps not expedient, for missionaries to trade ; 
but barter is the only means by which a missionary in the 
interior can pay his way, as money has no value. In all 
the journeys I had previously undertaken for wider diffu- 
sion of the gospel, the extra expenses wero defrayed from 
my salary of £100 per annum. This sum is sufficient to 
enable a missionary to live in the interior of South Africa, 
supposing he has a garden capable of yielding com and 
vegetables; but should he not, and still consider that six 
or eight months cannot lawfully bo si)ent simply in getting 
goods at a lower price than they can be had from itinerant 
traders, the sum mentioned is barely sufficient for the 
poorest faro and plainest apparel. As we never felt our- 
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solves justified in making journeys to the coIodj fi)r thA 
sake of securing bargains, the most frugal living was ne- 
cessary to enable us to be a little cliaritable to others ; but 
when to this were added extra travelling-expenses, the 
wants of an increasing family, and liberal gifls to chiefs, it 
was difficult to make both ends meet. The pleasure of 
missionary labor would be enhanced if one could devote 
his life to the heathen without drawing a Baiary from a 
•ociety at all. The luxury of doing good from one's own 
private resources, without appearing to either natives of 
Europeans to be making a gain of it, is far preferable, and 
an object worthy the ambition of the rich. But few men 
of fortune, however, now devote themselves to Christian 
missions, as of old. Presents were always given to the 
chiefs whom we visited, and nothing accepted in return; 
but when Sebituane (in 1851) oflfered some ivory, I took 
it, and was able by its sale to present his son with a num- 
ber of really useful articles of a higher value than I had 
ever been able to give before to any chief. In doing this, 
of course, I appeared to trade, but, feeling I had a right to 
do so, I felt perfectly easy in my mind ; and, as I still held 
the view of the inexpediency of combining the two profes- 
sions, I was glad of the proposal of one of the most honor- 
able merchants of Cape Town, Mr. H. E. Eutherford, that 
he should risk a sum of money in Fleming's hands for the 
pur])08e of attempting to develop a trade with the Mako- 
lolo. It was to this man I suggested Sekeletu should sell 
the tusks which he had presented for my acceptance ; but 
the chief refused to take them back from me. The goods 
which Fleming had brought were ill adapted for the use 
of the natives, but he got a pretty good load of ivory in 
exchange; and though it was nis first attempt at trading, 
and the distance travelled over made the expenses enor- 
mous, he was not a loser by the trip. Other traders fol- 
lowed, who demanded 90 lbs. of ivory for a musket. The 
Makololo, knowing nothing of steelyards, but supposing 
that they were meant to cheat them, declined to trade 
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except by exchanging one bull and one cow elephant's 
tusk for each gun. This would average 70 lbs. of ivory, 
which sells at the Cape for 5s. per pound, for a second- 
hand musket worth 10s. 1, being sixty miles distant, did 
not witness this attempt at barter, but, anxious to enable 
my countrymen to drive a brisk trade, told the Makololo 
to sell my ten tusks on their own account for whatever 
they would bring. Seventy tusks were for sale, but, the 
parties not understanding each other's talk, po trade was 
established ; and when I passed the spot some time after- 
ward I found that the whole of that ivory had been de- 
stroyed by an accidental fire, which broke out in the village 
when all the people were absent. Success in trade is as 
much dependent on knowledge of the language as success 
In travelling. 

I had brought with me as presents an improved breed 
of goats, fowls, and a pair of cats. A supenor bull was 
bought, also as a gift to Sekeletu; but I was compelled to 
leave it on accoxmt of its having become foot-sore. As the 
Makololo are very fond of improving the breed of their 
domestic animals, they were much pleased with my selec- 
tion. I endeavored to bring the bull, in performance of a 
promise made to Sebituane before he died. Admiring a 
calf which we had with us, he proposed to give me a cow for 
it, which in the native estimation was offering three times 
Its value. I presented it to him at once, and promised to 
bring him another and a better one. Sekeletu was muah 
gratified by my attempt to keep my word given to ^vi 
Sither 
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CHAPTEE X 

UOKNESS or DB. UTINQSTONE — ACCOUNT OF SEKSLITU AHO 

HIS SUBJECTS. 

On the 3(.ih of May I was seized with fever, for the first 
time. We reached the town of Linyasti on the 23d; and, 
as my hahit^ were suddenly changed from great exertion to 
comparative inactivity, at the commencement of the cold 
season I suffered from a severe attack of stoppage of the 
secretions, closely resembling a common cold. Warm baths 
and drinks relieved me, and I had no idea but that I was 
now recovering from the eflfects of a chill got by leaving 
the warm wagon in the evening in order to conduct family 
worship at my people's fire. But on the 2d of June a 
relapse showed to the Makololo, who knew the complaint, 
that my indisposition was no other than the fever, with 
which I have since made a more intimate acquaintance. 
Cold east winds prevail at this time; and as they come 
over the extensive flats inundated by the Chobe, as well as 
many other districts where pools of rain-water are now 
drying up, they may be supposed to be loaded with mala- 
ria and watery vapor, and many cases of fever follow. The 
usual symptoms of stopped secretion are manifested, — 
shivering and a feeling of coldness, though the skin is 
quite hot to the touch of another. The heat in the axillffi, 
over the heart and region of the stomach, was in my case 
100°, but along the spine and at the nape of the neck 103®. 
The internal processes were all, with the exception of the 
kidneys and liver, stopped ; the latter, in its efforts to free 
the blood of noxious particles, often secretes enormous 
quantities of bile. There were pains along the spine, and 
frontal headache. Anxious to ascertain whether the natives 
possessed the knowledge of any remedy of which we were 
Ignorant, I requested the assistance of one of Sekeletu's 
doctors He put some roots mto a pot with water, andi 
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t WftB boiling, placed it on a spot beneath a blanket " 

thrown around both me and it. This produced no im- 
mediate effect: he then got a email buudlo of different 
kinds of medicinal woods, and, buraing thom in a potsherd 
nearly to UBhes, used the amoko and hot vapor arieing tirom 
them as an auxiliary to the other in causing diaphoresii. 
£ fondly hoped that they had a more potent remedy than 
our own medicines afford; but attor being stewod in their 
vapor-baths, smoked like a red herring over giocn twigs, 
and charmed secundum artan, I concluded that I contd cure 
the fever more quickly than they can. If we employ a wot 
sheet and a mild aperient in combination with quinine, In 
addition to the native remedies, thoy are an important aid 
in caring the fever, as they eeem to have the eame Btimu- 
latitig effects on the alimentary caual aa those means have 
on the external sniface. Purgatives, geuoral blooding, or 
indeed any violent remodics, are injm-ious; and the ap- 
pearance of a herpetic eruption near the mouth is regarded 
as an evidence that no internal organ is in danger. There 
is a good deal in not "giving in" to this disease. He who 
is low-spirited, and apt to desjiond at every attack, will die 
sooner than the man who is not of such a melancholic nature. 
The Makololo had made a gai-den and planted maize for 
me, that, as they remarked when I was pai'ting with them 
to proceed to the Cape, I might have food to eat when I 
returned, as well as other people. The maize was now 
pounded by the women into fine meal. This they do in 
large- wooden mortars, the countei-part of which may bo 
seen depicted on the Egyptian monuments. Sekeletn added 
to this good supply of meal ten or twelve jars of honey, 
each of which contained about two gallons. Liberal sup- 
plies of groundnuts were also furnished every time Iha 
tributary tribes brought their dues to Linyanti, and an ox 
was given for slaughter every week or two. Sekeletu i>lso 
appropriated two cows to be milked for us every mommg 
and evening. This was in accordance with the acknow 
d rule throughout the C'Ountry, that the chief should 
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feed all the strangers who come on any special business to 
him and take up their abode in his kotla. 

The Makololo cultivate a large extent of land aronnd 
their villages. Those of them who are real Basutos still 
retain the habits of that tribe, and may be seen going out 
with their wives with their hoes in hand, — a state of things 
never witnessed at Kolobeng, or among any other Be- 
chuana or Gafibre tribe. The great chief Moshesh affords 
an example to his people annually, by not only taking the hoe 
in hand, but working hard with it on certain public occasiona 
His Basutos are of the same family with the Makololo t/> 
-vhom I refer. The younger Makololo, who have been 
accustomed from their infancy to lord it over the conquered 
Makalaka, have unfortunately no desire to imitate the 
Agricultural tastes of their fathers, and expect their sub* 
jects to perform all the manual labor. They are the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and once possessed almost unlimited 
power over their vassals. Their privileges were, however, 
much abridged by Sebituano himself. 

The tribes which Sebituane subjected in this great 
country pass by the general name of Makalaka. The Ma- 
.I'ololo wore composed of a great number of other tribes, 
as well as thes^ central negroes. The nucleus of the whole 
were Basuto, who came with Sebituane from a compara- 
tively cold an 1 hilly region in the south. When he con- 
quorod various tribes of the Bechuanas, as Bakwains, 
Bangwakotze, Bamangwato, Batauana, &c., he incorpo- 
rated the young of these tribes into his own. Great mor- 
tality by fever having taken place in the original stock, he 
"Trisely adopted the same plan of absorption on a large scale 
with the Makalaka. So we found him with even the sons 
of the chiefs of the Barotse closely attached to his person; 
nnd they say to this day, if any thing else but natural 
death had assailed their father, every one of them would 
have laid down his life in his defence. One reason for theif 
strong affection was their emancipation by the decree of 
Bobituane, ^'all are children of the chief." 
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Sekeletn receives tribute from a great nnmber of tribei 
In com or dura, groundnuts^ hoes, spoars, honey, canoesy 
pftddloS; wooden vessels, tobacco, matokuano, (^Cannabis «a- 
Uva,) various wild fruits, (dried,) prepared skins, and ivory. 
When these articles are brought into the kotla, Sekeletu 
has the honor of dividing them among the loungers who 
OBOsvlly congregate there. A small portion only is reserved 
for himself. The ivory belongs nominally to him too, but 
tihis is simply a way of making a fair distribution of the 
profits. The chief sells it only with the approbation of his 
Bounsellors, and the proceeds are distributed in open day 
among the people as before. He has the choice of every 
thing; but, if he is not more liberal to others than to him- 
self, he loses in popularity. I have known instances in this 
and other; tribes in which individuals aggrieved, because 
they had been overlooked, fled to other chiefs. One discon- 
tented person, having fled to Lechulatebo, was encouraged 
to go to a village of the Bapalleng, on the river Cho or Tso, 
and abstracted the tribute of ivory thence which ought to 
have come to Sekeletu. This theft enraged the whole of 
the }j!akololo, because they all felt it to be a personal loss 
Some of licchulatebe's people having come on ' a visit to 
Lingp'anti, a demonstration was made, in which about five 
hit&dred Makololo, armed, went through a mimic flght ; the 
prijicipal warriors pointed their spears toward the lake 
wbeS^ Lechulatebe lives, and every thrust in that direction 
was answered by all with the shout, " IIoo I" while every 
stab on the ground drew out a simultaneous '^ Huzz I'' On 
these occasions all capable of bearing arms, even the old, 
most turn out at the call. In the time of Sebituane, any 
one remaining in his house was searched for and killed 
without mercy. 

This offence of Lechulatebe was aggravated .by repeti- 
tion, and by a song sung in his town accompanying the 
dances, which manifested joy at the death of Sebituane. 
Ae had enjoined his people to live in peace with those ai 
the lake, and Sekeletu felt disposed to follow his advice { 
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but Lechnlatcbe hod now got possession of fire-arms, I 
considered himself more than a match for tJie Mnkolul 
His futher had heen dispossessed of many cattle by SiA» 
tnano; and, as forgivenose is not considered among ILb 
virtues by the heathen, Lochnlatebe thonght he had o 
ri^t to recover what he could. As I had a good deal of 
influence with the Makololo, I persuaded them that, before 
they could have peace, they must resolve to give the same 
blesfling to others, and they never could do that without 
forgiving and forgetting ancient feuds. It is hard to make 
them feel that shedding of human blood is a great crime; 
they must be conscious that it is wrong, bat, having boon 
accustomed to bloodshed from infancy, they are remarkably 
callous to the enormity of the crime of destroying human 
life. 

I sent a message at the same time to Lechulatebe, adv;«ng 
him to give up the course he had adopted, and especially 
the song; because, though Sebituane was dead, the anus 
with which he had fought were still alive and strong. 

Sokolotu, in order to follow up his father's iostructions 
and promote peace, sent ten cows to Lechulatebe to be ex- 
changed for sheep; these animals thrive well in a bushy 
country like that around the lake, but will scarcely live in 
the flat prairies between the network of waters north of 
the Chobo. The men who took the cows carried a nuaibei 
of hoes to purchase goats besides. Lechulatebe took the 
cows and sent back an equal number of sheep. Now, ao- 
oording to the relative value of sheep and cows in these 
parts, he ought to have sent sixty or seventy. 

One of the men who bad hoes was trying to purchase in 
R village without formal leave from Lechulatebe ; this chief 
punished him hj making him ait some hours on the broiling 
hot sand, (at least 130°.) This further offence put a stop to 
amicable relations between the two tribes altogether. It 
was a case in which » very small tribe, commanded by a 
weak and foolish chief, had got possession of fire-arms, and 
iblt conaciouB of ability to cope with a numerous and 1 
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tike noe. Such cases &ro tho ooly onoa In -which tho poo* 
session ofGro-arms does evil. Tho Qaivorsal effect of the di& 
fosioc of the moro potent inatruraonta of warfaro in AirieR 
IS tho same as among ourselves. Fire-arms render wars loss 
froquent and less bloody. It is iiidood exceedingly rare to 
bear of two tribes having guns going to war with each other j 
ftnd, as nearly all the fends, in the south at least, have bees 
about cattle, the risk which must be iueurred from long 
shots generally proves a preventive to tho foray. 

The Hakololo were prevailed upon to koep the peace 
during my residence with them, but it was easy to per- 
ceive that public opinion was against sparing a tribe of 
Dechuanas for whom tho JIakoIolo ontoi-taiuod tho most 
BOveroigD contempt. The young men vrould remark, 
"lifichalatebe is herding our cows for us; let ne only go, 
k^^^aJl 'lift' the price of theta in sheep," &,o. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

DE. LrVINOBTOKE LEAVES LINTANTI. 



Havino waited a month at Linyanti, (lat. 18° 17' 20" S., 
long. 23° 50' 9" E.,) we again departed, for tho purpose of 
ascending the river from Sesheke, (lat. 17° 31' 38" S., long 
25° 13' B.) To the Barotse country, the capital of which 
is Nariela or Nalielo, (lat. 15° 24' 17" S., long. 23° 6' 54" E.,) 
I went in company with SoVeletu and about one hundred 
and sixty attendants. We had most of the young men 
with ns, and many of the under-chicfs besides. The country 
between Linyanti and Seshoko is perfectly flat, except 
patcbea elevated only a few feet above tho surrounding 
level. There are also many mounds whore tho gigantic 
ftat-hills of the country ha^e been situated or still appear: 
these mounds are evidently the work of the termites, No 
vnayrho has not seen their gigantic atructaros can fa]iii| 
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the industry of these little laborers; they seem tc impart 
fertility to the soil which has once passed through their 
mouths, for the Makololo find the sides of ant-hills the 
choice spots for rearing early maize, tobacco, or any thing 
on which they wish to bestow especial care. We had the 
Chobe on our right, with its scores of miles of reed occupy- 
ing the horizon there. It was pleasant to look back on the 
long extended line of our attendants, as it twisted and bent 
according to the curves of the footpath, or in and out behind 
the mounds, the ostrich-feathers of the men waving in thi» 
wind. Some had the white ends of ox-tails on their heads, 
hussar fashion, and others great bunches of black ostrich- 
feathers, or caps made of lions' manes. Some wore red 
tunics, or various-colored prints which the chief had bought 
from Fleming ; the common men carried burdens ; the gen- 
tlemen walked with a small club of rhinoceros-horn in their 
hands, and had servants to carry their shields; while the 
"Machaka," battle-axe men, carried their own, and were 
liable at any time to be sent off a hundred miles on an 
errand, and expected to run all the way. 

Sekeletu is always accompanied by his own Mopato, a 
number of young men of his own age. When he sits down 
they crowd around him ; those who are nearest eat out of 
the same dish, for the Makololo chiefs pride themselves on 
eating with their people. He eats a little, then beckons 
his neighbors to partake. When they have done so, he 
perhaps beckons to some one at a distance to take a share; 
that person starts forward, seizes the pot, and removes it 
to his own companions. The comrades of Sekeletu, wish 
ing to imitate him in riding on my old horse, leaped on the 
backs of a number of half-broken Batoka oxen as they ran ; 
but, having neither saddle nor bridle, the number of tumbles 
they met with was a source of much an.asement to the 
rest. 

When we arrived at any village, the women all turned 
out to lulliloo their chief Their shnll voices, to which 
they give a tremulous sound by a quick motion of th# 
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Umgae, peiJ fbrth, "Great lion!" "Great chief!" "Sleep, 
my lord !" &c. The men utter similar salutationB ; and 
Sekeletu receives all with becoming indifference. Ailer a 
few minutes' conversation and telling the news, the head 
man of the village, who is almost always a Makololo, risea 
«nd brings forth a number of large pots of beer. Cala- 
bAshes, being used as drinking-cups, are handed round, and 
as many as can partake of the beverage do so, grasping 
the vessels so eagerly that they are in danger of being 
broken. 

They bring forth also large pots and bowls of thick milk; 
some contain six or eight gallons; and each of tnese, as 
well as of the beer, is given to a particular person, who has 
the power to divide it with whom he pleases. The head- 
man of any section of the tribe is generally selected for 
this office. Spoons not being generally in fashion, the milk 
is conveyed to the mouth with the hand. I often presented 
my friends with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe 
how the habit of hand-eating prevailed, though they were 
delighted with the spoons. Thev lifted out a little with 
the utensil, then put it on the left hand, and ate it out oi 
that. 

As the Makololo have great abundance of cattle, and the 
chief is expected to feed all who accompany him, he either 
selects an ox or two of his own from the numerous cattle- 
stations that he possesses at different spots all over the 
country, or is presented by the head-men of the villages 
he visits with as many as he needs, by way of tribute. The 
animals are killed by a thrust from a small javelin in the 
region of the heart, the wound being purposely small in 
order to avoid any loss of blood, which, with the internal 
parts, are the perquisites of the men who perform the work 
of the butcher ; hence all are eager to render service in 
that line. Each tribe has its own way of cutting up and 
distributing an animal. Among the Makololo the hump 
and ribs belong to the chief; among the Bakwains the 
breast is his perquisite. After the oxen are cut up, the dif« 
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miniiles were spent in the mere passage Gtom baak to 
bank. 

Several days were spent in collecting canoes fiom di£ 
feront villages on the river^ which we now learned is called 
by the whole of the Barotse the Liambai or Leeambja 
This we could not <Scertain on onr first visit, and, con^e* 
qnently, called the r.ver after the town ''Sesheke." Tbia 
term Sesheke means ''white sand-banks,'' many of which 
exist at this part. There is another village in the valley 
of the Barotse likewise called Sesheke, and for the same 
reason; bat the term Leeambye means ''the large river,'' 
or the river par excellence. Lnambeji, Loambesi, Ambeiiy 
Ojimbesi, and Zamb^i, &c., are names applied to it at di^ 
ferent parts of its coarse, according to the dialect spoken, 
and all possess a similar signification, and express the na- 
tive idea of this magnificent stream being the main drain 
of the country. 

In order to assist in the support of our large party, and 
at the same time to see the adjacent country, I went 
several times, during our stay, to the north of the village 
for game. The country is covered with clumps of beauti- 
fui trees, among which fine open glades stretch away in 
every direction ; when the river is in flood these are inun- 
dated, but the trec^covered elevated spots are much more 
numerous here than in the country between the Chobe and 
the Leeambye. The soil is dark loam, as it is everywhere 
on spots reached by the inundation, while among the trees 
it is sandy, and not covered so densely with grass as else* 
where. A sandy ridge covered with trees, running parallel 
to and about eight miles from the river, is the limit of the 
mundation on the north ; there are large tracts of this 
sandy forest in that direction, till you come to other dis- 
tricts of alluvial soil and fewer trees. The latter soil ^ 
always found in the vicinity of rivers which either now 
overflow their banks annually or formerly did so. The 
people enjoy rain in sufficient quantity to raise very large 
supplies of grain and groundnuts. 
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r Great nnmbora of buffaloes, sebraa, tseBsobca, tahaelei, 
«id eland, or pobu, grnzed undisturbed on theso plaiDS, a<i 
rhat very little exertion was required to Becoro a fair sup. 
jily of moat for the party during the necoMaiy delay. 
HuQting on foot, as k11 tbose 'who have engaged in it in 
this country will at onee admit, is very hard work iudood. 
Tlio heat of the sun by day is so great, even in winter, na 
it now was, that, had there been any one on whom I could 
have thrown the task, he would have been most welcome 
to all the sport the toil is supposed to impai't. But the 
Makololo shot so badly, that, in order to save my powder, 
I was obliged to go myself. 

We shot a beautiful cow-eland, standing in the shado of 
a fine tree. It was evident that she had lately had hei 
calf killed by a lion, for there were five long deep scratches 
on both sides of her hind-quarters, as if she had run to the 
rescue of her calf, and the lion, leaving it, had attacked 
herself, but was unable to pull her down. AVhen lying on 
the ground, the milk flowing from the large odder showed 
that she must have been seeking the shade, from the dis- 
tress its non-removal in the natural manner caused. She 
was a beautiful creature, and Lebcole, a Makololo gentle- 
man who accompanied mo, speaking in referoneo to its siae 
and beauty, said, "JoHua ought to have given us these in- 
utead of cattle." It was a now, andeseribed variety of this 
splendid antelope. It was marked with narrow whita 
bands across the body, exactly like those of the koodoo, 
uid had a black patch of more than a hand-breadth on tht 
outer side of the fore«nn. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 






Ha vino at last procured a sufficient number of canoes, 
we began to ascend the river. I had the choice of the 
whole fleet, and selected the best, though not the largest; 
it was thirty-four feet long by twenty inches wide. I had 
BIX paddlers, and the larger canoe of Sekeletu had ten 
They stand upright, and keep the stroke with great pre- 
cision, though they change from side to side aa the course 
demands. The men at the head and stem are selected from 
the strongest and most expert of tho whole. The canoes, 
being flaUbottomcd, can go into very shallow water; and 
whenever the men can feel the bottom they use the paddles, 
which are about eight feet long, as poles to punt with. 
Our fleet consisted of thirty-three canoes, and about on.! 
hundred and sixty men. It was beautiful to see then 
skimming along so qnickly and keeping the time so welL 
On land tho Makalala fear the Mukololoj on water the 
Uakololo fear them, and caimot prevent them from racing 
with each other, dashing along at tho top of their speed, 
and placing their masters' lives in danger. In the event 
of a capsize, many of the Makololo wonid sink like stones. 
A ease of this kind happened on the first day of our voyage 
op. The wind, blowing generally from the east, raises very 
large waves on the Leeambye. An old doctor of the Mako- 
lolo had his canoe filled by one of these waves, and, being 
unable to swim, was lost. The Barotse who were in the 
canoe with him saved themselves by swimming, and wore 
afraid of being punished with death in the evening for rot 
saving the doctor as well. Had ho been a man of iDor« 
jQneuoe^ they certainly would have suffered death. 
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We proceeded rapidly up the river, und I felt tiio pleft- 
Buro of looking on lands which had never been Been by a 
EnropeaD before. The river ia, iDdeed, a magnificcut one, 
often more than a mile broad, and adorned with i!>aiiy 
islands of from tliree to five milee in length. Both isliinda 
and banka are covered with forests, and most of the tre«i 
on the brink of the water send down roots from thedr 
branches like the banian, or Ficus Indica. The ielanda at 
a little distance Beem great rounded massea of sylvan vege- 
tation reclining on the bosom of the glorious stream. The 
beauty of the scenery of some of the islands is greatly in- 
creased by the date-palm, with its gracefully-carved flvinds 
and refreshing light-green color, near the bottom of the 
picture, and the lofty palmyra towering far above, and 
casting its feathery foliage against a eloudleas sky. It 
being winter, we had the strange coloring on the banks 
which many parts of African landscape asfiume. The 
country adjacent to the river is rocky and undulating, 
abounding in elephants and all other large game, except 
ieches and nakongs, which seem generally to avoid stony 
ground. The soil ia of a reddish color, and very fertile, as 
is attested by the great quantity of grain raised annually 
by the Banyeti. A great many villages of this poor and 
very indnstrious people are situated on both banks of the 
river: they are expert hunters of the hippopotami and 
other animals, and very proficient in the manufacture of 
articles of wood and iron. The whole of this part of the 
country being infested with the tsetse, they are unable to 
rear domestic animals. This may have led to their skill 
in handicraft works, Somo make large wooden veflsols 
with very neat lids, and wooden bowls of all sizes; and, 
sinoo the idea of sitting on stools has entered the Makololo 
mind, they have shown great taste in the difl'erent forma 
given to the legs of these pieces of furniture. 

Other Banyeti, or Manyeti, as they are called, make neat 
and strong baskets of the split roots of a certain tree, 
while others excel in pottery and iron. I cfuinot find tl^t 
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they have ever been warlike. Indeed, the wars in the 
centre of the country, where no slave-trade existed, hare 
seldom been about any thing else but cattle. So well 
knoTHi is this, that several tribes refuse to keep cattle, 
because they tempt their enemies to come and steal 
Nevertheless, they have no objection to eat them when 
oflTered, and their country admits of being well stocked. I 
nave heard of but one war having occurred fi:x)m another 
oause. Three brothers, Barolongs, fought for the possession 
of a woman who was considered worth a battle, and tha 
tribe has remained permanently divided ever since. 

From the bend up to the north, called Katima-molelo, (I 
quenched fire,) the bed of the river is rocky, and the 
stream runs fast, forming a succession of rapids and cata- 
racts, which prevent continuous navigation when the 
water is low. The rapids are not visible when the river 
is full, but the catsraets of Kambwe, Bomb we, and Kale 
must always be dangerous. The fall at each of these is 
between four and six feet. But the falls of Gonye present 
a much more serious obstacle. There we were obliged to 
take the canoes out of the water, and carry them more 
than a mile by land. The fall is about thirty feet. The 
main body of water, which comes over the ledge of rock 
when the river is low, is collected into a space seventy or 
eighty yards wide before it takes the leap, and, a mass of 
rock being thrust forward against the roaring torrent, a 
loud sound is produced. 

As we passed up the river, the different villages of Ban- 
yeti turned out to present Sekeletu with food and skins, as 
their tribute. One large village is placed at Gonye, the 
Inhabitants of which are required to assist the Makololo 
to carry their canoes past the falls. The tsetse hero 
lighted on us even in the middle of the stream. This 
we crossed repeatedly, in order to make short cuts at 
bdnds of the river. The course is, however, remarkably 
f xaight among the rocks; and here the river is shallow, 

t account of the great bieadth of sur&ce which it oovefmi 
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When we oame to about le"" 16' S. latitude, the bigb 
wooded banks seemed to leave the river, and no more 
tsetse appeared. 

This visit was the first Sekeletu had made to these parts 
since he attained the chieftainship. Those who had taken 
part with Mpepe were consequently in great terror. 
When we came to the town of Mpope's father, as he and 
another man had counselled Mamochisane to put Sekeletu 
to death and marry Mpepe, the two were led forth and 
tossed into the river. Nokuane was again one of the 
executioners. When I remonstrated against human blood 
being shed in the oflP-hand way in which they were pro- 
ceeding, the counsellors justified their acts by the evidence 
given by Mamochisane, and calmly added, "You see we 
are still Boers : we are not yet taught." 

Naliele, the capital of the Barotso, is built on a mound 
which was constructed artificially by Santuru, and was his 
storehouse for grain. His own capital stood about five 
hundred yards to the south of that, in what is now the 
bed of the river. All that remains of the largest mound 
in the valley are a few cubic yards of earth, to erect which 
cost the whole of the people of Santuru the labor of many 
years. The same thing has happened to another ancient 
site of a town, Linangelo, also on the left bank. It would 
seem, therefore, that the river in this part of the valley 
must be wearing eastward. 

Santuru, at whose ancient granary we are staying, was 
a great hunter, and very fond of taming wild animals. 
His people, aware of his taste, brought to him every young 
antelope they could catch, and, among other things, two 
young hippopotami. These animals gambolled in the river 
by day, but never failed to remember to come up to Kaliele 
for their suppers of milk and meal. They were the wonder 
of the country, till a stranger, happening to come to visit 
Santuru, saw them reclining in the sun, and speared one 
of tnem, on the supposition that it was wild. The same 
onhicky accident happened to one of the cats 1 had brou';;ht 
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to Si^koletn. A stranger, eceing on annual h£ had never 
viewed before, killed it, and brought tbe trophy to tfaa 
chief, thinking that he had made a very remarkable dia- 
oovory : we thereby lost the breed of cats, of which_ &0EI1 
iho Bwarms of mice, we stood in great need. 

On making inquiries to ascertain whether Santiiru, th« 
Moloiana, had ever been visited by white mea, I could &nd 
no vestige of any such visit; there is no evidence of any 
of Santuru's people having ever seen a white man before 
the arrival of Mr. Oawell and myself in 1851. The people 
have, it is true, no written records; but any remarkable 
event here is eommomorated in names, as woe obacrved by 
Park to bo tho case in the countries he traversed. The 
year of our arrival is dignified by tbe name of the year 
when the white men came, or of Sebituane'a death ; hut 
they prefer the former, as they avoid, if possible, any direct 
reference to the departed. After my wife's first visit, great 
numbers of children wore named Ma-Eobert, or mother ot 
fiobert, hor eldest child; others were named Gun, Horse, 
Wagon, Monaro, JesuB, ic. ; hut though our names, and 
those of the native Portuguese who came in 1853, were 
adopted, there is not a trace of any thing of the sort having 
happened previously among tbe Barotso: the visit of a 
white man is such a remarkable event, that, had any taken 
place during the last three hundred years, there must have 
remained some tradition of it. 

The town or mound of Santuru's mother was shown to 
me : this was tbe first symptom of an altered state of feel- 
ing with regard to tho female sex that I had obsei-ved. 
There are few or no cases of women being elevated to tho 
boadfibips of towns farther south. The Barotse also showct 
Home relics of their chief, which evinced a greater amount 
of the religious feeling than I had ever known displayed 
among Becbuanas. His more recent capital, Lilonda, built, 
too, on an artificial mound, is covered with different kinds 
of trees, transplanted when young by himself. They form 
a grove on tho end of tho mound, in which are to be suob 
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isBtrnmeDtB of iron joat in the state he loil them. 
One looks like the guard of a busket-liilted eword ; another 
has at) upright stem of the metal, on which arc placed 
branches worked at the ends into miniature axes, hoes, and 
Bpears; on these he woe accustomed to present oftertDge, 
according as he desired favors to bo conferred in undertak- 
ifflg hewing, agriculture, or fighting. The peopie stilJ living 
there, in charge of these articles, were supported by prescnia 
from the chief; and the Makololo sometimes follow the ex- 
ample. This was the nearest approach to a priesthood 1 
met. When I asked them to part with one of these i-elics, 
thej replied, "Oh, no: ho refuses." "Who refuses?" "San- 
turu," was their reply, showing their belief in a fUture statu 
of existence. After explaining to them, as I always did 
when opportunity offered, the nature of true worship, and 
praying with them in the simple form which needs no 
offering from the worshipper except that of the heart, and 
planting some fruit-tree seeds in the grove, we departed. 

Another incident, which occurred at tho confluence of 
the Leoba and Loeambyo, may be mentioned here, as show- 
ing a more vivid perception of the existence of spiritual 
beings, and greater prononesa to worship, than among tho 
Bochuanaa, Having taken lunar observations in tho morn- 
ing, I was waiting for a meridian altitude of the sun for 
the latitude ; my chief boatman was sitting by, in order to 
pack np the iustmmcnta as soon as I bad finished ; there 
was a large halo, about 20° in diameter, round the sun ; 
thinking that the humidity of the atmosphere, which this 
Indicated, might betoken rain, I asked him if his experience 
did not lead him to the same view. " Oh, no," replied he ; 
" it is the Earimo, [gods or departed spirits,] who have 
called a picho; don't you see they have the Lord [snn] in 
tho centre?" 

While still at Naliele, I walked out to Katongo, (lat. 15^ 
1",) on the ridge which bounds the valley of the Baroteo 
that direction, and found it covered with trees. It is 
pnly the commencement of the lands which are never 
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inundated; IheiT g«ntle rise from the dead lev^ of At 
valley much resombles the edge of the Desert in the valJe; 

of the Nile. 

1 imagined the eligbt elevation (Katongo) might bo 
OcaltJiy, but was ioformed that no part of this region id 
cuempt from fever. When the watere begin to retire ficin 
ihis valley, such masses of decayed vegetation and mnd 
arc exposed to the torrid sun that even the natives suffer 
severely from attacks of fever. The grass is so rank in 
its growth that one cannot see the black alluvial soil of 
the bottom of this periodical lake. Even when the grass 
falls down in winter, or is "laid'" by its own weight, one is 
obliged to lift the feet so high, to avoid being tripped up 
by it, as to make walking excessively fatiguing. Young 
leches are bidden beneath it bytheirdame; and the Mako- 
lolo youth complain of being unable to mn in the Barotso 
land on this account. There was evidently no healthy 
spot in this quarter ; and, the current of the river being 
about four and a half miles per hour, (one hundred yards 
in sixty seconds,) I imagined we might find what wo needed 
in the higher lands, from which the river seemed to come. 
I resolved, therefore, to go to the utmost limits of the Ba- 
rotso country before coming to a final conclusion. Eatongo 
was the best place wo had seen ; but, in order to accomplish 
a complete examination, I left Sekeletu at Naliele, ^d 
ascended the river. He furnished me with men, besides 
my rowers, and among the rest a herald, that I might 
enter his villages in what is considered a dignified manner. 
Tliis, it was supposed, would bo effected by the herald 
shouting out, at the top of his voice, " Here comes the lord, 
the great lion;" the latter phrase being "tau e tona," 
which, in his imperfect way of pronunciation, became 
"sau o t3na," and so like "the great sow" that I could not 
receive the honor with becoming gravity, and hud te 
entreat him, much to the annoyance of my party, to be 

In our asoont we visited a ntunber of Makololo village^ 
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and werd always received with a hearty welcome^ ae mes- 
cien^rB to them of peace^ which they term "sleep." They 
behave well in public meetings^ even on the first occasion 
of attendance^ probably from the habit of commanding the 
ICakalakai crowds of whom swarm in every village^ and 
^frhom the Makololo women seem to consider as especially 
under their charge. 

The river presents the same appearance of low banks 

'^ibout trees as we have remarked it had after we came 

to 16** 16', until we arrive at Libonta, (14«» 59' S. lat.) 

^Twenty miles beyond that, we find forests down to the 

^water's edge, and tsetse. Here I might have turned back, 

WLS no locality can be inhabited by Europeans where that 

scourge exists; but, hearing that we were not far from 

-fho confluence of the nver of L5nda or Lunda^ named Leoba 

or lioiba, and the chiefs of that country being reported to 

be friendly to strangers, and therefore likely to be of use 

to me on my return from the west coast, I still pushed on 

to latitude 14^ 11' 2" S. There the Leeambye assumes the 

iiame Kabpmpo, and seems to be coming from the east. It 

in a fine large river, about three hundred yards wide, and 

the Leeba two hundred and fifty. The Loeti, a branch of 

which is called Langebongo, comes from W.N.W., through 

a level grassy plain named Mango ; it is about one hundred 

yards wide, and enters the Leeambye from the west ; the 

waters of the Loeti are of a light color, and those of the 

Leeba of a dark mossy hue. After the Loeti joins the 

Leeambye, the different-colored waters flow side by side fos 

some distance unmixed. 

Before reaching the Loeti, we came to a number of people 
from the Lobale region, hunting hippopotami. They fled 
•precipitately as soon as they saw the Makololo, leaving 
their canoes and all their utensils and clothing. My own 
Makalaka, who were accustomed to plunder wherever they 
went, rushed after them like furies, totally regardless of 
my shouting. As this proceeding would have destroye<l 
my character entirely at Lobale, I took my stand on a 
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eominanding position as they retoTDedy and forced them to 
laj down all the plunder on a sand-hank, and leave it there 
for its lawful owners. 

It was now qnite evident that no heahhy location could 
be obtained in which the Makololo would be allowed to live 
in peace. 1 nad thus a Beiir excuse, if I had diosen to avail 
myself of it, of coming home and saying that the '■door 
was shut,'' because the Lord's time had not yet ocnne. But 
believing that it was my duty to devote some portion of 
my life to these (to me at least) very confiding and affe«> 
tionate Makololo, I resolved to follow out the second part 
of my plan, though I had failed in accomplishing the first. 
The Leeba seemed to come from the N. and by W., or 
N.N.W. ; so, having an old Portuguese map, which pointed 
out the Coanza as rising from the middle of the continent 
in 9^ S. lat., I thought it probable that, when we had as- 
cended the Leeba (from 14° IV) two or three degrees, we 
should then be within one hundred and twenty miles of 
the Coanza, and find no difficulty in following it down to 
the coast near Loanda. This was the logical deduction ; 
but, as is the case with many a plausible theory, one of 
the premises was decidedly defective. The (yoanza, as we 
afterward found, does not come fit)m anywhere near the 
centre of the country. 

The numbers of large game above Libonta are prodigious, 
and thoy proved remarkably tame. Eighty-one buffiiloes 
defiled in slow procession before our fire one evening, within 
gunshot; and herds of splendid elands stood -by day, with- 
out fear, at two hundred yards' distance. They were all of 
the striped variety, and, with their forearm markings, large 
dewlaps, and sleek skins, were a beautiful sight to see. 
The lions here roar much more than in the country near 
the lake, Zouga, and Chobe. One evening we had a good 
opportunity of hearing the utmost exertions the animal 
can make in that line. We had made our beds on a large 
sand-bank, and could be easily seen from all sides. A lion 
the opposite shore amused himself for hours by roaring 
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loiidly as he couldy pnttingy as is usual in such cases, hia 
moaili near the ground, to make the sound reverberata 
The river was too broad for a ball to reach him, so we lei 
him enjoj himself certain that ho durst not have been 
giiilty of the impertinence in the Bushman countrj. 
WhereFer the game abounds, these animals exist in pro- 
poriionate numbers. Here they were very frequently seen, 
and two of the largest 1 ever saw seemed about as tall aa 
common donkeys; but the mane made their bodies appear 
zathor larger. 

A iMffty of Arabs from Zanzibar were in the country at 

this time. Sekelotu had gone from Naliele to the town of 

his mother before we arrived firom the north, but left an ox 

for oor use, and instructions for us to foUow him thither. 

We came down a branch of the Leeambye called Marile, 

which departs firom the main river in latitude 15^ 15' 43" S., 

and is a fine deep stream about sixty yards wide. It makes 

the whole of the country around Naliele an island. When 

sleeping at a village in the same latitude as Naliele town, 

two of the Arabs mentioned made their appearance. They 

were quite as dark as the Makololo, but, having their heads 

shaved, I could not compare their hair with that of the 

inhabitants of the country. When we were about to leave, 

they came to bid adieu; but I asked them to stay and 

help us to eat our ox. As they had scruples about eating 

an animal not blooded in their own way, I gained their 

good-will by saying I was quite of their opinion as to 

getting quit* of the blood, and gave them two legs of an 

animal slaughtered by themselves. They professed the 

greatest detestation of the Portuguese, " because they eat 

pigs;'' and disliked the English, « because they thrash them 

foA sriling slaves.'^ I was silent about pork ; though, had 

they seen me at a hippopotamus two days afterward, they 

would have set me down as being as much a heretic as any 

of that nation ; but I ventured to tell them that I agreed 

with the English, that it was hotter to let the children 

glow up and comfort their mothers when they became old, 

n* 
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than to cany them away and sell them acroes the se* 
This they never attempt to justify ; "they want them only 
to cultivate the land^ and take care of them as their chil- 
dren/' It is the same old story, justifying a monBtrom 
wrong on pretence of taking care of those degraded por- 
tions of humanity which cannot take care of themselven; 
doing evil that good may come. 

Those Arabs, or Mooi*s, could read and write their own 
language readily ; and, when speaking about our Savior, I 
admired the boldness with which they informed me " that 
Christ was a very good prophet, but Mohammed was far 
greater." And with respect to theji loathing of pork, ii 
may have some foundation in their nature; for I have 
known Bechuanas who had no prejudice against tho.wila 
animal, and ate the tame without scruple, yet, unconscioon 
of any cause of disgust, vomit it again. The Bechuanae 
south of the lake have a prejudice against eating fish, and 
allege a disgust to eating any thing like a serpent. This 
may arise from the remnants of serpent- worship floating in 
their minds, as, in addition to this horror of eating such 
animals, they sometimes render a sort of obeisance to 
living serpents by clapping their hands to them, and re- 
fuisng to destroy the reptiles; but in the case of the hog 
they are conscious of no superstitious feeling. 

Having parted with our Arab friends, we proceeded down 
the Marile till we re-entered the Leeambye, and went to 
the town of Ma-Sekeletu (mother of Sekcletu,) opposite the 
island of Loyela. Sekeletu had always supplied me most 
liberally with food, and, as soon as I arrived, presented me 
with a pot of boiled meat, while his mother handed me a 
large jar of butter, of which they make great quantities 
for the purpose of anointing their bodies. He had himself 
sometimes felt the benefit of my way of putting aside a 
quantity of the meat after a meal, and had now followed 
my example by ordering some to be kept for me. Accord- 
ing to their habits, every particle of an ox is devoured at 
one meal ; and as the chief cannot, without a deviation 
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Mrom. thoir cnstomS; eat a\one^ he is oflen compelled to suffer 
soverely firom hunger before another meal is ready. We 
lieneeforth always worked into each other's hands by sav- 
ing a little for each other; and when some of the sticklera 
^or use and custom grumbled^ I advised them to eat like. 
snen, and not like vultures. 

As this was the first visit which Sekeletu had paid to this 
7»art of his dominions, it was to many a sea&on of great joy. 
Ihe head-men of each village presented oxen, milk, and 
beer, more than the horde which accompanied him could 
devour, though their abilities in that line are something 
ivonderful. The people usually show their joy and work 
off their excitement in dances and songs. 

As Sekeletu had been waiting for me at his mother's, we 
left the town as soon as I arrived, and proceeded down the 
river. Our speed with the stream was very great, for in 
one day we went from Litofe to Gonye, a distance of forty- 
four miles of latitude ; and if we add to this the windings 
of the river, in longitude the distance will not be much less 
than sixty geographical miles. At this rate we soon 
reached Sesheke, and then the town of Linyanti. 

1 had been, during a nine weeks' tour, in closer contact 
with heathenism than I had ever been before; and though 
all, including the chief, were as kind and attentive to me 
as possible, and there was no want of food, (oxen being 
slaughtered daily, sometimes ten at a time, more than suf- 
ficient for the wants of all,) yet to endure the dancing, 
roaring, and singing, the jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, 
quarrelling, and murdering of these children of nature, 
seemed more like a severe penance than any thing I had 
before met with in the course of my missionary duties. I 
took thence a more intense disgust at heathenism than I 
had before, and formed a greatly-elevated opinion of the 
latent effects of missions in the south, among tribes which 
are reported to have been as savage as the Makololo. The 
indirect benefits which, to a casual observer, lie beneath the 
surfisu^ and are inappreciable, in reference to the probable 
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-wido diffasion of Christianity at aome future time, 
worth all tho moncf and labor that have bnen expended 
to produce them. 
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DB. LITINOBTOHZ SBTB OUT ON XBB BXFEDITIOK TO THB 
WEST COAST. 

LiNTANTi, September, 1853. — The object proposed to the 
Makololo fieemed so desirable that it was resolved to proceed 
with it ae Boon as the cooling influence of tho rains should 
be felt in November. Tho longitude and latitude of Lin- 
yanti (lat. 18° 17' 20" S., long. 23= 50' 9" E.) showed that 
St. Philip de Benguela was much nearer to ns than 
Loanda; and I might have easily made arrangements 
with the Mambari to allow mo to accompany them as Ihr 
as Bihe, which is on the road to that port; but it is so 
undesirable to travel in a path once trodden by slave- 
traders that I preferred to find out another line of march. 

Accordingly, men were sent at my suggestion to examine 
all the country to the west, to see il' any belt of country 
free from tsetso could be found to aiford us an outlet, Tho 
search was fruitless. The town and district of Linyanti 
are surrounded by forests infested by this poisonous insect, 
except at a few points, as that by which we entered at 
Banshureh and another at Sosheke. But the lands both 
east and west of the Barotse valley are free fttDm this 
insect- pi ague. There, however, the slave-trade had defiled 
tho path, and no one ought to follow in its wake unless 
well armed. The Mambari had informed me that many 
English Uved at Loanda; so / prepared to go thither. The 
prospect of meeting with countrymen seemed to OTW^ 
balanoe the toils of the longer march. ^^^ 
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A "pioho" was callod to doliborate on the etepa proposed 
Id these assemblies great freedom oC speech is allowed - 
ind on this occaaion one of the old diviners said, "Where 
8 ho taking you to? This white man is throwing yon 
iway. Your garments already smell of blood." It if 
surions to obaerve bow much identity of character appears 
all over the world. This man was a noted croaker. Ho 
always dreamed something droadfiil in every expedition, 
and was certain that an eclipao or comet betokened the 
propriety of flight. Bnt Sebitnane formerly set his visions 
down to cowardice, and Sokelota only laughed at him now. 
The general voice was in my favor; so a band of twenty 
seven were appointed to accompany me to the west. 
These men were not hired, but sent to enable me to 
accomplish an object as much desired by the chief and 
roost of his people as by me. They were eager to obtain 
free and profitable trade with white men. The prices 
which tho Cape merchants could give, after defraying the 
great expenses of a long journey hither, being very small, 
made it scarce worth while for the natives to collect pro- 
duce for that market; and the Mambari, giving only a few 
bits of print and baize for elephants' tusks worth more 
pounds than they gave yards of cloth, had produced tho 
belief that trade with them was throwing ivory away. 
The desire of the Makololo for direct trade with the sea- 
coast coincided exactly with my own conviction that no 
permanent elevation of a people can be effected without 
commerce. Keither conld there be a permanent mission 
here, unless the miaaionaries should deacend to tho level of 
Ihe Makololo, for even at Kolobeng we found that traders 
demnndod three or four times tho price of the articles wa 
needed, and expected us to be grateful to them besides for 
lotting us have them at all. 

The three men whom I had brought from Knraman bad 
frequent relapses of the fever; so, finding that instead of 
serving me I had to wait on them, I decided that they 
i^oold retom to the south with Fleming as soon as he had 
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finiahed his trading. I was then entirely de|>flndent ( 

twenty-aeven men, whom I might name ZambesiauB, 
for there were two Makololo only, while the rest oon- 
Bistod of Barotse, Batoka, Baehubia, and two of the Am- 
honda. 

The fever had caHBed considerable weakness in my own 
frame, and a strange giddiness when I looked up suddenly 
to any celestial object, for every thing seemed to rash 
to the left, and if I did not catch hold of somo object 
I fell heavily on the ground : something resembling a 
gash of bile along the duct from the liver canaod the 
same fit to occur at night, whenever I turned suddenly 
round. 

The Makololo now put tho qneation, "In the event of 
your death, will not the white people blame us for having 
allowed you to go away into an unhealthy, unknown 
country of cncmioa ?" I replied that none of my friends 
would blame them, because I would leave a book with 
Sckeletu, to be sent to Mr. Moffat in case I did not return, 
which would explain to him all that had happened until 
the time of my departure. The book was a volume of my 
Journal; and, as I was detained longer than I expected at 
Loanda, this book, with a letter, was delivered by Sokeletn 
to a trader, and I have been unable to trace it. I regret 
this DOW, aa it contained valuable notes on the habits of 
mid animals, and the request was made in the letter to 
convey the volume to my family. The prospect of passing 
away from this fair and beautiful world thus came before 
Bon in a pretty plain, matter-of-fact form, and it did seem 
k serious thing to leave wife and children, — to break np all 
connection with earth and enter on an untried state of 
existence ; and I find myself in my journal pondering over 
that fearful migration which lands us in eternity, wonder- 
ing whether an angel will soothe the fluttering soul, sadly 
flurried as it must be on entering the spirit-world, and 
hoping that Jesus might speak but one word of peace, for 
Ihst would establish in the bosom an everlasting c 
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Sat, as I bad nlwajs boliov&d that, if wo serve God at all, 
it ought to bo done in a manly way, \ wrote to my 
brother, commeDding our little girl to his caro, as I wai 
vjctermined to "siicceod or poriah" in the attempt to open 
«ip this part of Africa. The Boere, by taking possoBsion 
of all my goods, had saved me the tronble of making a 
Tvillj and, considering the light heart now left in mj 
bosom, and some faint efforts to perform the duty of Chri*- 
tian fbrgiveness, I felt that it was better to be the plan- 
derod party than one of the plunderers, 

"When I committed the wagon and remaining goods to. I 
the care of the Makololo, they took all the articles except ' 
one box into their huts; and two warriors — FonaaDO and 
Mahale — brought forward each a fine heifer-calf. After 
performing a number of warlike evolutions, they asked 
the chief to witness the agreement made between them, 
that whoever of the two should kill a Matobolo wamor 
first, in defence of the wagon, should pussesB both the 
calves. 

I had throe muskets for my people, a rifle and a double- 
barrelled smooth-boro for myself; and, having soon such i 
great abundance of game in my visit to the Lcoba, 
imagined that I could easily supply the wants of my 
party. Wishing also to avoid the disconragomont which 
would naturally be felt on meeting any obstacles if my 
companions were obliged to carry heavy loads, I took only 
a few biscuits, a few pounds of tea and sugar, and about 
twenty of coffee, which, as the Arabs find, though used 
without either milk or sugar, is a most refreshing bevcragu 
after fatigue or exposure to the sun. We can-ied one small 
tin canister, about fifteen inches square, filled with spare 
shining, trousers, and shoes, to be used when we reached 
civilized life, and others in a bag, which wore expected to 
woar out on the way; another of the same size for medi- 
cines; and a third for books, my stock being a Kautioal 
Almanac, Thomson's Logarithm Tables, and a Bible; 
fourth box contained a magic lantern^ whiob we found of 
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tnaoh Bae. The sextant and artificial horizon, themo- 
meter, and compasses were carried apart. My ammiini- 
tion was distributed in portions through the whole Ing- 
fago; so that, if an accident should befall one part, we 
could still have others to fall back npon. Our ohief hope* 
fyr food were npon that ; but, in case of failure, I took 
about twenty poands of beads, woarth forty shillings, whioh 
Btill remained in the stock I brought from Cape Town, & 
small gypsy tent, just sufficient to sleep in, a sheep-skin 
mantle as a blanket, and a horse-rug as a bed. As I had 
always found that the art of successful travel consisted in 
taking as few " impedimenta" aa possible, and not for- 
getting to carry my wits about me, the outfit was rather 
spare, and intended to be still more so when we should 
come to leave the canoes. Some would consider it inju- 
dicious to adopt this plan ; but I had a secret conviction 
that, if I did not succeed, it would not bo for want of the 
" knick-knacks" advertised as indispensable for travellers, 
but from want of "pluck," or because a large array of 
baggage excited the cupidity of the tribes through whose 
country we wished to pass. 

The instruments I carried, though few, were the best of 
their kind. A sextant, by the famed makers Troaghton 
and Sims, of Fleet Street ; a chronometer watch, with a 
stop to the soconds-hand, — an admirable contrivance for 
enabling a person to take the exact time of observations, 
it was constructed by Dent, of the Strand, (61,) for the 
Royal Geographical Society, and selected for the servioo 
by the President, Admiral Smythe, to whose judgment and 
kindness I am in this and other matters deeply indebted. 
It was pronounced by Mr. Macloar to equal most chrono- 
meters in performance. For these excellent instrumental 1 
have much pleasure in recording my obligations to my 
good friend Colonel Steel, and at the same time to Mr, 
Uaclear for much of my ability to use them. Besides 
these, I had a thermometer by DoUond ; a compass from 
Uie Cape Obaervatcry, and a small pocket one in additioa j 
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m good small telescope with a stand capable of being 
screwed into a tree. 

nth of November, 1863. — ^Lefl the town of Linjanti, 
accompanied by Sekeletu and his principal men, to embark 
on the Chobe. The chief came to the river in order to see 
that all was right at parting. We crossed five branobei 
of the Chobe before reaching the main stream: this 
ramification most be the reason why it appeared so 
small to Mr. Oswell and myself in 1851. When all the 
departing branches re-enter, it is a large, deep river. The 
spot of embarkation was the identical island where we met 
Sebitnane, first known as the island of Maunku, one of his 
wives. The chief lent me his own canoe; and, as it was 
broader than usual, I could turn about in it with ease. 

The Chobe is much infested by hippopotami, and, as 
certain elderly males are expelled the herd, they become 
Bonred in their temper, and so misanthropic as to attack 
eveiy canoe that passes near them. 

The course of the river we found to be extremely tor- 
tuous ; so much so, indeed, as to carry us to all points of the 
compass every dozen miles. Some of us walked from a bend 
at the village of Moremi to another nearly due east of that 
point in six hours, while the canoes, going at more than 
double our speed, took twelve to accomplish the voyage 
between the same two places. And though the river is 
from thirteen to fifteen feet in depth at its lowest ebb, and 
broad enough to allow a steamer to ply upon it, the sud« 
denness of the bendings would prevent navigation j but, 
should the country ever become civilized, the Chobe would 
be a convenient natural canal. We spent forty-two and a 
half hours, paddling at the rate of five miles an hour, in 
coming ftx>m Linyanti to the confluence ; there we found a 
dike of amygdaloid lying across the Leeambye. 

The actual point of confluence of the Chobe and the 
Leeambye is iU defined, on account of each dividing into 
several branches as they inosculate ; but when the whole 
body of water collects into one bed it is a goodly sight 
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for one who has spent many years in the thirsty south. 
Standing on one hank, even the keen eye of the natives 
cannot detect whether two large islands, a few miles east 
of the junction, are mainland or not. 

After spending one night at the Makololo Tillage on 
Uparia, we left the Chobe, and, tnming ronnd, began to 
ascond the Leeamhye ; on the 19th of November we aijpin 
leached the town of Sesheke. It stands on the north bank 
of the river, and contains a large population of Makalaka, 
ander Moriantsane, brother-in-law of Sebitnane. There 
are parties of various tribes here, assembled nnder their 
respective head-men, but a few Makololo rule over alL 
Their sway, though essentially despotic, is considerabtp' 
modified by certain customs and laws. 

The following circumstance, which happened here wher 
I was present with Sekeletu^ shows that the simple mode 
of punishment by forcing a criminal to work out a fine did 
not strike the Makololo mind until now. 

A stranger, having visited Sesheke for the purpose of 
barter, was robbed by one of the Makalaka of most of his 
goods. The thief, when caught, confessed the theft, and 
that he had given the articles to a person who had removed 
to a distance. The Makololo were much enraged at the 
idea of their good name being compromised by this treat- 
ment of a stranger. Their customary mode of punishing 
a crime which causes much indignation is to throw the 
criminal into the river; but, as this would not restore the 
lost property, they were sorely puzzled how to act. The 
ease was referred to me, and I solved the difficulty by pay- 
ing for the loss myself and sentencing the thief to work 
out an equivalent with his hoe in a garden. This system 
was immediately introduced, and thieves are now sen- 
tenced to raise an amount of corn proportioned to their 
offences. Among the Bakwains, a woman who had stolen 
from the garden of another was obliged to part with her 
own entirely : it became the property of her whose field 
was injured by the crime. 
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Tboro is no stated day of rest in any part of this conntryi 
except the day after the appearance of the new moon ; and 
the people then refrain only from going to their gardens. 
A curious custom^ not to bo found among the BechuanaS| 
prevails among the black tribes beyond them. They watch 
most eagerly for the first glimpse of the new moon, and, 
when they perceive the faint outline after the sun has set 
deep in the west, they utter a loud shout of " Kua I" and 
?ociferate prayers to it. My men, for instance, called out, 
"Let our journey with the i^hite man be prosperous I Lei 
our enemies perish, and the children of Nake become rich I 
Hay he have plenty of meat on this journey I" &c. &c. 

I gave many public addresses to the people of Sesheko 
under the outspreading camel-thom-tree, which serves as a 
Bhade to the kotla on the high bank of the river. It was 
pleasant to see the long lines of men, women, and children 
Mrinding along from different quarters of the town, each 
party following behind their respective head-men. They 
oflen amounted to between five and six hundred souls, and 
required an exertion of voice which brought back the com- 
plaint for which I had got the uvula excised at the Cape. 
They were always very attentive; and Moriantsane, in 
order, as he thought, to please me, on one occasion rose up 
in the middle of the discourse, and hurled his staff at the 
heads of some young fellows whom he saw working with 
a skin instead of listening. My hearers sometimes put very 
sensible questions on the subjects brought before them; at 
other times they introduced the most frivolous nonsense 
immediately after hearing the most solemn truths. Some 
begin to pray to Jesus in secret as soon as they hear of the 
white man's Grod, with but little idea of what they art 
about, and no doubt are heard by Him who, like a father 
pitieth his children. Others, waking by night, recollect 
what has been said about the future world so clearly that 
they tell next day what a fright they got by it, and resolve 
not to listen to the teaching again ; and not a few keep to 
the determination not to believe, as certair villagers in th« 
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8oatb| wbo pat all their cocks to death becauae they 
crowed the words, << Tlang lo rapeleng/' — ^ Cknne along to 
prayers." 

On recovering partially from a severe attack of fever 
which remained upon me ever since our passing the village 
of Moremi on the Chobe, we made ready for our departure 
np the river by sending messages before us to the villagcfl 
to prepare food. We took four elephants' tusks, belonging 
to Sekeletu, with us, as a means of testing the difference of 
prices between the Portuguese, whom we expected to reach, 
and the white traders from the south. Moriantsane sup- 
plied us well with honey, milk, and meal. The rains were 
just commencing in this district; but, though showers 
sufficient to lay the dust had fallen, they had no influence 
whatever on the amount of water in the river, yet never 
was there less in any part than three hundred yards of a 
deep flowing stream. 

Our progress up the river was rather slow: this was 
caused by waiting opposite different villages for supplies 
of food. We might have done with much less than we got; 
but my Makololo man, Pitsane, knew of the generous orders 
of Sekeletu, and was not at all disposed to allow them to 
remain a dead letter. The villages of the Banyeti con. 
tributed large quantities of mosibe, a bright-red bean 
yielded by a large tree. The pulp enclosing the seed is not 
much thicker than a rod wafer, and is the portion used. It 
requires the addition of honey to render it at all palatable. 

To these were added great numbers of the fruit which 
yields a variety of the nux vomica, from which we derive 
that virulent poison strychnia. The pulp between the nuts 
Is the part oaten, and it is of a pleasant juicy nature, having 
a sweet acidulous taste. The fruit itself resembles a large 
yellow orange, but the rind is hard, and, with the pips and 
bark, contains much of the deadly poison. They evince 
their noxious qualities by an intensely bitter taste. The 
outs, swallowed inadvertently, cause considerable paini 
but not death ; and, to avoid thie inconvenience, the people 
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try tiie palp before the fire, in order to h% able the mora 

MBily to get rid of the noxious seed. 

The rapids in the part of the river between Katima> 
molelo and Nameta are relieved by several readies of still, 
deep water, fifteen or twenty miles long. In these very 
largo herds of hippopotami are seen ; and the deep furrowa 
they make, in ascending the banks to grase during the 
nights, are everywhere apparent. They are guided back 
tn the water by the scent; bat along-continued pouring rain 
makes il impossible to perceive by that means in which 
direction the river lies, and they are found bewildered on 
the land. The hunters take advantage of their helplossnesa 
on these occasions to kill them. 

It is impossible to judge of the numbers in a herd, for 
they are almost always hidden beneath the waters; but, as 
they require to come up every few minutes to breathe, 
when there is a constant succession of heads thrown up, 
then the herd is supposed to be largo. They lore a still 
reach of the stream, as in the more rapid parts of the 
channel they are floated down so quickly that much exer- 
tion ia necessary to regain the distance lost, by frequently 
Bwimming up again : such constant exertion disturbs them 
in their nap. Thoy prefer to remain by day in a drowsy, 
yawning state, and, though their eyes are open, they take 
little notice of things at a distance. The males ntter a 
loud succession of snorting grunts, which may be hoard 
B mile oS. The cnnoo in which I was, in passing over a 
■wounded one, elicited a distinct grunting, though the 
animal lay entirely under the water. 

The young, when very little, take their stand on tha 
neck of the dam, and the small head, rising above tlia 
large, comes soonest to the surface. The dam, knowing 
the more urgent need of her calf, comes more frequently to 
the earfaco when it la in her care. But in the rivers of 
IjOnda, where they are much in danger of being shot, even 
the hippopotamus gains wit by experience ; for, while those 
II die Zambesi put up their heads openly to blow, thosa 
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referred to keep their noses among water-plants^ 

breathe so quietly that one would not dream of their e: 

the river except by footprints on the banks. 



CHAPTER SIT. 

TOrAQE ON TBE LEEAHBTE, 
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ZOth of November, 1853.— At Gonyc Falls. No rain has 
&ltcn here; so it is oxccesivoly hot. The trees have pat on 
their gayest drosB, and many flowers adorn the landscape 
yet the heat mabcs all the leaves droop at mid-day and 
look languid for want of rain. If the country increasea 
as mncb in beauty in front as it has done within the last 
. fijur degrees of latitude, it will be indeed a lovely land. 

Wo all felt great lassitude in travelling. The atmo- 
sphere is oppressive both in cloud and sunshine. The evapo- 
ration from the river must be excessively great; and I feel 
as if the fluids of the system joined in the general motion 
of watery vapor upward, as enormous quantities of water 
mnst he drunk to supply its place. 

"Wben under way our usual procedure is this : — We get 
up a little before five in the morning; it is then beginning 
to dawD. While I am dressing, coffee is made; and, having 
filled my pannikin, the remainder is handed to my com- 
panions, who eagerly partake of the refreshing beverage 
The servants are busy loading the canoea, whUe the prin- 
cipal men are sipping tho coffoo, and, that being soon over, 
wo embark. The next two hours are the most pleasant 
part of the day's sail Tho mon paddle away most vigor 
onsly : the Barotee, being a tribe of boatmen, have large, 
deeply-developed chests and shoulders, with indifferent 
lower extremities. They often engage in loud scolding of 
each other, in order to reheve the tedium of their work. 
About eleven we land, and eat any meat which may tu>f 
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Mnsined &om tke previoas evening meal, or a bificoit v 

honey, and drink water. 

After an hour's rest, we again embark and cower und( 
an nmbrella. The heat is oppressive, and, being weak 
Irom the last attack of fever, I cannot land and keep the 
camp supplied with flesh. The men, being quite uncovered 
in the sun, perspire profusely, and in the afternoon begis I 
to etop, as if waiting for the canoes which have boon h 
behind. Sometimes we reach a sleeping-place two honi 
before sunset, and, all being troubled with languor, we ' 
gladly remain for the night. Coffee again, and a biscuit, or 
a piece of coarse broad made of maize-meal, or that of the 
native com, make up the bill of faro for the evening, un- 
less we have been fortunate enough to kJU something, — 
when we boil a potful of Bosh. This is done by cutting it 
up into long strips and pouring in water till it is covered. 
When that is boiled dry, the meat is considered ready. 

The people at Gonyo carry the canoes over the apace 
requisite to avoid the falls by slinging them on polos tied 
on diagonally. They place these on their shoulders, and, 
Betting about the work with good humor, soon accompliab the- 
task. They are a merry sot of mortals; a feeble joke e 
them off in a fit of laughter. Here, as elsewhere, all pett 
tioned for the magic lantern; and, as it is a good means a 
conveying instruction, I willingly complied. 

The falls of Gonyo have not boon mado by wearing back 
like those of Kiagara, but are of a fissure form. For many 
miles below, the river is confined in a narrow space of not 
more than one hundred yards wide. The water goes boiling 
along, and gives the idea of great masses of it rolling over 
and over, so that even the most export swi mm or would find 
it difiScult to keep on the surface. Here it is that the river, 
when in flood, rises fifty or sixty foet in perpendicular 
height. The islands above the falls are covered with foliage 
as beautiful as can bo seen anywhere. Viewed from the 
moss of rock which overhangs the fall, the scenery was th« 
loveliest I had seen. 

Itiiing worthy of note occurred on our way to Nameta 
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There we heard that a party of the Makololo, headod bj 
Lorimo, had made a foray to the north and up the Leoba, 
in the very direction in which we were about to proceed. 
Mpololo, the uncle of Sekeletu, is considered the head-man 
of the Barotse valley ; and the peqietrators ha J his full 
■anction, because Maaiko, a Bon of Santura, the former 
chief of the Barotse, had fled high np the Leeaoibyo, and, 
establishing himself there, had sent men down to the vici- 
nity of Naliele to draw away the remaining Barotse from 
their allegiance. Lerimo'e party had taken aome of thia 
Mosiko'a subjects prisoners, and destroyed several villages 
of the Balooda, to whom we were going. This was in 
direct opposition to the policy of Sekoletu, who wished to 
be at peace with those northern tribes ; and Pitaane, my 
hoad-man, was the bearer of orders to Mpololo to furnish 
ua with presents to the very chiefs they had attacked. 
Thus, we were to get large pots of clarified butter and 
bunches of beads, in confirmation of the message of peace 
we were to deliver. 

When we reached Litofe, we heard that a fresh foray 
was in contemplation ; but I sent forward orders to disband 
the party immediately. At Ma-Sekelotu's town we found 
the hoad-ofl'endei, Mpololo himself, and I gave him a bit 
of my mind, to the effect that, as I was goingwith the full 
sanction of Sekoletu, if any harm happened to me in con- 
Boquence of hia ill-advised expedition the guilt would rest 
with him. Ma^Sekeletu, who was present, heartily approved 
all I said, and suggested that all the captives taken by 
Lerimo should be returned by my hand, to show Masiko 
that the guilt of the foray lay noL with the superior per- 
sons of the Makololo, but with a mere servant. Her good 
sense appeared in other respecta basides ; and, as this was 
exactly what my own party had previously resolved to 
suggest, we wore pleased to hear Mpololo agree to do what 
he was advised. Ho asked me to lay the matter before 
the under-chiefs of Naliele, and when we reached that 
place, on the 9th of December, 1 iid so in a picho, called 
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Azpresflly for the purpose. Lerimo was piesent, and felt 

rather crestfallen when his exploit was described by Moho- 

risiy one of my companions^ as one of extreme cowardice, 

he having made an attack upon the defenceless villagers of 

Londa, while^ as we had found on our former visit; a lion 

had actually killed eight people of Naliele without his 

daring to encounter it. The Makololo p^re cowardly in 

respect to animals, but brave against men. Mpololo took 

all the guilt upon himself before the people, and delivered 

up a captive child whom his wife had in her possession; 

others followed his example, till we procured the release of 

five of the prisoners. Some thought, as Masiko had tried 

to take their children by stratagem, they ought to take his 

by force, as the two modes suited the genius of each people : 

the Hakalaka delight in cunning, and the Makololo in 

fighting; and others thought, if Sekeletu meant them to 

be at peace with Masiko, he ought to have told them so. 

It is rather dangerous to tread in the footsteps of a 
marauding-party with men of the same tribe as the 
aggressors, but my people were in good spirits, and several 
volunteers even offered to join our ranks. We, however, 
adhered strictly to the orders of Sekeletu as to our com- 
panions, and revised all others. 

The people of every village treated us most liberally, 
presenting, besides oxen, butter, milk, and meal, more than 
we could stow away in our canoes. The cows in this valley 
are now yielding, as they frequently do, more milk than 
the people can use, and both men and women present 
butter in such quantity that I shall be able to refresh my 
men as we move along. Anointing the skin prevents the 
excessive evaporation of the fluids of the body, and acts as 
clothing in both sun and shade. They always made their 
presents gracefully. When an ox was given, the owner 
would say, " Here is a little bit of bread for you.'' This "y aa 
pleasing, for I had been accustomed to the Bechuanas pre- 
senting a miserable goat, with the pompous exclamation, 
^Beh<^d an ox I" The women persisted in giving^ me 
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oopionfi supplies of shrill praises, or " lolliloolng ;" butt 
thoQgli I frequently told thorn to modify their "great lords" 
and "groat lions" to more humblo espressiona, they so evi- 
dently intended to do me honor that I could not help being 
pleased with the poor croatureB' wishes for our success. 

The rains began while we were at Naliele ; this is nkach 
later than usual ; but, though tho Barotse valley has been 
in need of rain, the people never lack abundance of food. 
The showers are refreshing, but the air feela hot and close; 
liie thermometer, however, in a cool hut, stands only at 
84°. Tho access of the external air to any spot at once 
TaiaoB its temperature above 90°. A new attack of fovei 
here caused oxcosBivo languor; but, as I am already getting 
tired of quoting my fevers, and never liked to road travels 
myself whore much was said about the illneesos of the 
traveller, I shall henceforth endeavor to say little about 
them. 

We here sent back the canoe of Sekeleta, and got tho 
loan of others from Mpololo. Eight riding-oxen, and seven 
for slaughter, were, according to the orders of that ohieJ^ 
also furnished; some were intended for oup own use, and 
others as presents to the chiefs of the EalBnda. Mpololo 
was particularly liberal in giving all that Sekeletu ordered, 
though, as he feeds on tho cattle he baa in charge, he might 
have felt it so much abstracted from his own perquisites. 

Leaving Naliele, amid abundance of good wishes for tha 
success of our expedition, and hopes that we might return 
accompaniodwith white traders, wobegan again oar ascent ot 
the river. It was now beginning to i-iao, though the rains 
had but just commenced in the valley. The banks are low, 
but (ileanly cut, and seldom sloping. At low-water they ore 
from four to eight feet high, and make the river always 
aasnme very much the aspect of a canal. 

.These perpendicular banks afford building-places to a 
pietty bee-eater,* which loves to breed in society. The 
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Imh) of tne sand-bank is perforated with hundreds of holes 
loading to their nests, each of which is abont a foot apart 
from the other; and as we pass they poor out of tiieir 
hiding-places and floait overhead. 

17f A JDecember. — ^At Libonta. We were detained for days 
together collecting contributions of fat and butter, accord- 
ing to the orders of Sekeletu, as presents to the Balonda 
ohie&. Much fever prevailed, and ophthalmia was rife, aa 
is generally the case before the rains begin. Some of my 
own men required my assistance, as well as the people of 
Libonta. A lion had done a good deal of mischief here, 
and when the people went to attack it two men were badly 
wounded; one of them had his thigh-bone quite broken, 
showing the prodigious power of this animal's jaws. The 
inflammation produced by the teeth-wounds proved &tal to 
one of them. 

Here we demanded the remainder of the captives, and 
(^ot our number increased to nineteen. They consisted of 
women and children, and one young man of twenty. One 
of the boys was smuggled away in the crowd as we em- 
barked. The Makololo under-chiefs often act in direct 
opposition to the will of the head-chief, trusting to cir- 
cumstances and brazen-facedness to screen themselves from 
his open displeasure; and, as he does not always find it 
convenient to notice faults, they often go to considerable 
lengths in wrong-doing. 

Libonta is the last town of the Makololo ; so, when we 
parted from it, we had only a few cattle-stations and out- 
lying hamlets in front, and then an uninhabited border* 
country till wo came to Londa or Lunda. Libonta is situ- 
ated on a mound, like the rest of the villages in the Barotse 
valley, but here the tree-covered sides of the valley begin 
to approach nearer the river. The village itself belongs to 
two of the chief wives of Sebituane, who furnished us with 
an ox and abundance of other food. The same kindness 
was manifested by all who could afford to give any thing; 
and, as I glance over their deeds of generosity recorded in 
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my Journal; my heart glows with gratitude to thenii and 1 
hope and pray that Grod may spare me to m%ke them some 
returu 

Before leaving the villages entirely, we may glance at 
our way of spending the nights. As soon as we land, some 
of the men cut a little grass for my bed, while Mashan^Lna 
plants the poles of the little tent. These are used by day 
for carrying burdens, for the Barotse &shion is exactly 
like that of the natives of India, only the burden is fhstened 
Bear the ends of the pole, and not suspended by long cords. 
The bed is made, and boxes ranged on each side of it, and 
theii the tent pitched over all. Four or five feet in front 
of my tent is placed the principal or kotla fire, the wood 
for which must be collected by the man who occupies the 
post of herald and takes as his perquisite the heads of all 
the oxen slaughtered and of all the game too. Each per- 
son knows the station he is to occupy in reference to the 
post of honor at the fire in front of the door of the tent. 
The two Makololo occupy my right and left, both in eating 
and sleeping, as long as the journey lasts. But Mashauana, 
my head-boatman, makes his bed at the door of the tent as 
soon as I retire. The rest, divided into small companies 
according to their tribes, make sheds all round the fire, 
leaving a horseshoo-shaped space in front sufficient for the 
cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to the oxen; 
so the men are always careful to keep them in sight of it. 
The sheds are formed by planting two stout forked poles 
m an inclined direction, and placing another over these in a 
horizontal position. A number of branches are then stuck in 
the ground in the direction to which the poles are inclined^ 
the twigs drawn down to the horizontal pole and tied with 
strips of bark. Long grass is then laid over the branchei 
in sufficient quantity to draw off the rain, and we nave 
sheds open to the fire in ftx>nt but secure from beasts be- 
hind. In less than an hour we were usually all under cover. 
We never lacked abundance of grass during the whole 
journey. It is a picturesque sight at night, when the clea# 
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Mgkt moon of theae climatOB glancee on the sleeping forma 
arouad, to look out upon the attitudes of profouad reposo 
both mon and beasts asanme. There being no danger from 
wild animals on such a night, the fires are allowed almost 
to go out ; and, as there is no fear of hungry dogs coming 
07or sloepers and devouring the food, or quietly eating up 
tlw poor fellows' blankets, which at beat were but greasy 
nktDS, which sometimes happened in the viUages, the pic- 
ture was one of perfect peace. 

The cooking is osaally done in the natives' own stylo; 
>nd, as they caroAilly wash the dishes, pots, and the hands 
before handling food, it ie by no means despicable- Some- 
times alterations are made at my suggestion, and then they 
believe that they can cook in thorough white man's fashion. 
The cook always comes in for something left in the pot; so 
all are eager to obtain the office. 

1 taught several of them to wash my shirts, and thoy 
did it well, though their teacher had never been taught 
that work himself. Frequent changes of linen and sunning 
of my blanket kept me more comfortable than might have 
been anticipated, and I feel certain that the lessons of 
oleanliness rigidly instilled by my mother in childhood 
helped to maintain that respect which these people enter- 
tain for European ways. It is questionable if a descent to 
barbarous ways ever elevates a man in the eyes of savages. 

Part of our company marched along the banks with the 
oxen, and part went in the canoes, but our pace was regu- 
lated by the speed of the men on shore. Their course was 
rather difficult, on account of the numbers of departing and 
re-entering branches of the Leoambye, which they had to 
avoid or wait at till we ferried thorn over. The nnmbor 
of alligators is prodigious, and in this river they are mom 
savage than in some others. Many children are carried 
off annually at Sesheke and ether towns; for, notwith- 
Btaoding the danger, when they go down for water they 
almost always must play a while. This reptile is said by tha 
BSttTes to strike the victim with his tall, then drag him in 




Rnd drown hira. When lying in tbo water watching ft>r 
prey, the body never appears. Many calves are lost also, 
and it is seldom that a naiaber of cows can swim ovor at 
Sesbeke without Bomo lose. I never coald avoid slioddor- 
ing on seeing my men swimming across these branches, 
dfter one of them had Ijoen caught by the thigh and taken 
below. He, however, retained, as nearly all of them in 
the most trying circnroatances do, his full praeenoe of mind, 
and, having a small, square, ragged-edged javelin with 
him, when dragged to the bottom gave the alligator a stab 
behind the shoulder. The alligator, writhing in pain, left 
him, and he came ont with the deep marks of the reptile's 
teeth on his thigh. Here the people have no antipathy to 
persona who have mot with such an adventure ; but in the 
Bamangwato and Bakwain tribes, if a man is either bitten 
or even has had water splashed over him by the reptile's 
tail, ho is expelled his tribe. 

When we had gone thirty or forty miles above Libonta, 
we sent eleven of our captives to the west, to the chief 
called Makoma, with an explanatory message. This 
caused some delay ; but as we were loaded with presents 
of food from the Makololo, and the wild animals were in 
enormous herds, we fared sumptuously. It was grievous, 
however, to shoot the lovely creatures, they were so tame. 
With but little skill in stalking, one could easily get within 
fifty or sixty yards of them. There I lay, looking at the 
graceful forma and motions of beautiful pokus, leches, and 
other antelopes, often till my men, wondering what was 
the matter, came up to see, and frightened them away. 
If we had been starving, I could have slaughtered them 
with as little hesitation as I should cut off a patient's leg; 
but J. felt a doubt, and the antelopes got tbo benefit of it. 

My men, having never bad fire-arms in their hands be- 
ibre, found it so difficult to hold the musket steady at the 
flash of fire in the pan, that they naturally expected me to 
furnish them with "gun-medicine," without which, it >• 
almost universally believed, no one can ahoot straight 
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GtMit ©xpectationB had been formed when I arrived wnong 
thb Makololo on this subject ; but, having invariably do- 
cliiiod to deceive them, sb some for their own profit have 
dune, my men now Bopposed that I would at last eonsont, 
aad thereby relievo myself from the hard work of hunting 
by employing them after dao medication. This I was most 
willing to do, if I could have done it honestly ; for, having 
but little of tbe hanting-/uror« in my composition, I always 
preferred eating the game to killing it. Solphor is the 
remedy most admired, and I remember Sechele giving a 
large price for a very small bit. He also gavo some 
elephants' tusks, worth £30, for another medicine which 
was to make him invulnerable to musket-balls. As I 
aniformly recommended tliat these things should be tested 
by experiment, a calf was anointed with the charm and 
tied to a tree. It proved decisive, and SecheJo remarked 
it was "pleasanter to be deceived than undeceived." 1 
offered Hulphur for the same purpose, but that was declined, 
even though a person came to the town afterward and 
rubbed his hands with a little before a sncceesful trial of 
shooting at a mark. 

I explained to my men the nature of a gun, and tried to 
teach them, but they would soon have expended all tbe 
ammonition in my pOBBession. I was thna obliged to do 
all the shooting myself ever afterward. Their mability 
was rather a misfortune ; for, in consequence of working 
too soon after having been bitten by the lion, tho bono of 
my left arm had not united well. Continual hard mansol 
labor, and some fails from ox-back, lengthened the liga- 
ment by which the ends of the bones were united, and a 
^sa joint was the consequence. The limb has never been 
painful, as thoBe of my companions on the day of the ren- 
connter with tho lion have been; but, there being a joint 
loo many, I could not steady tho riflo, and was always 
obliged to shoot with the piece resting on the lefl shoulder, 
I wanted ateadinosB of aim, and it generally happened thai 
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MES6A0S TO KASIKO IVf 

m the tribe whose protoction they ean claim, and selling 
them for clothing to the Mambari, we thought the objec* 
tion of the women to go first to his town before seeing their 
friends quite reasonable, and resolved to send a party of 
our own people to see them safely among their relatives 
1 told the captive young man to infbrm Masiko that he 
"was very nnlike his father Santuru, who had reftised tn 
Bell his people to Mambari. He will probably bo afraid to 
deliver such a message "himself, but it is meant for his peo- 
ple, and they will circulate it pretty widely, and Masiko 
may yet feel a little pressure from without. We sent 
Mos^ntu, a Bato'ka man, and his companions, with the cap» 
tives. The Barotse whom we had were unwilling to go to 
Masiko, since they owe him allegiance as the son of San 
turn, and while they continue with Makololo are consi- 
dered rebels. The message by Mosantu was that " I was 
sorry to find that Santuru had not borne a wiser son. San 
turn loved to govern men, but Masiko wanted to govern 
wild beasts only, as he sold his people to the Mambari ;" 
adding an explanation of the return of the captives, and 
an injunction to him to live in peace, and prevent his 
people kidnapping the children and canoes of the Makololo, 
as a continuance in these deeds would load to war, which 
I wished to prevent. He was also instructed to say, if 
Masiko wanted fuller explanation of my views, he must 
send a sensible man to talk with me at the first town of the 
Balonda, to which I was about to proceed. 

Wo ferried Mosantu over to the left bank of the Leeba. 
The journey required &ve days, but it could not have been 
at a quicker rate than ten or twelve miles per day; the 
children were between seven and eight years of age, and 
unable to walk fast in a hot sun. 

Ijeaving Mosantu to pursue his course, we shall take but 
>ne glance down the river, which we are now about i/t 
leave, for it comes at this point* from the eastward, and our 
aonrse is to be directed to the northwest, as we mean to 
ge to Loanda in Angola. From the confluence, where w« 
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now aro, down to MoBiontunya, there tiro many long 
reacLes, where a vessel equal to the Thumea ateamors ply- 

[ between the brid£;eH could run aa freely as they do on 
tho Thamea. It ia often, even here, as broad aa that river 
at London Bridge; but, without accurate moaauromont of 
tho depth, one could not aay which contained moat water. 
There are, however, many and serious obstacles to a con- 
tinued navigation for hundreds of miles at a stretch. 
About ten miles below tho confluence of the Loeti, for iii' 
stance, there are many largo aand-banks in the stream ; then 
you have a hundred miles to tho river Simah, where a 
Thames ateflmer could ply at all timea of tho year; but, 
ngain, tho spaeo between Simah and Katima-molelo has five 
or six rapida with cataracts, one of which — Gonye— could 
not be passed at any time withont portago. Between 
these rapids there are reaches of still, deep water, of 
aeveral miles in length. Beyond Katima-molelo to tho 
confluence of the Chobe you have nearly a hundred miles, 
again, of a river capable of being navigated in the samo 
way as in the Barotae valley. 

Now, I do not say that this part of the river presents « 
very inviting prospect for extemporanooua European enter- 
priae; but when wo have a pathway which requires only 
the formation of portages to make it equal to our canals 
for hundreds of miles, where tho philosophera auppoaod 
there was naught but an extensive sandy desert, we must 
confess that the future partakes at least of the elements 
of hope. My deliborato conviction was and la that the 
part of tho country indicated ia as capable of supporting 
millions of inhabitants aa it is of its thousands. The grass 
of the Barotse valley, for instance, is such a densely-matted 
mass, that, when "laid," the stalks bear each other up, m 
that one feels as if walking on the sheaves of a haystack, 
and the leches nestle under it to bring forth their young 
Tho Boil which produces this, if placed under the plough, 
instead of being mere pasturage, would yield grain an* 
cient to feed vast mnltitudea. 
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rflTo now began to ascend the Lceba. The wator is black 
in color as compared with tho main stream, which hero 
Msumes the name of Kabompo. Tho Leoba flows placidly, 
»ud, unlike tho parent river, receives numbers of little rivu- 
lets from both sides. It winda slowly through tho most 
charming meadows, each of which has cither a soft, sedgy 
Centre, large pond, or trickling rill down the middle. 

A large buffalo was wounded, and ran into the thickest 
port of the forest, bleeding profusely. Tho young men 
I wer.t on his trail ; and, though tho vegetation was so dense 
that DO one could have run more than a few yards, most 
I of thorn went along quite carolesBly, picking and eating a 
fruit of the melon-family called mponko. When the animal 
beard them approach, ho always fled, shifting his stand 
and doubling on his course in tho most cunning manner. 
In other cases I have known them to turn back to a point 
a few yards from their own trail, and thou lio down in a 
hollow waiting for tho hunter to come up. Though a 
heavy, lumbering-looking animal, his charge is then rapid 
and terrific. More accidents happen by tho buffalo and 
the black rhinoceros than by the lion. Though all aru 
aware of the mischievous nature of tho buffalo when 
wounded, our young men went after him quite oareloBsly. 
They never lose their preaenco of mind, but, as a buffalo 
charges back in a forest, dart dexterously out of his way 
behind a tree, and, wheeling round, stab hica as he passes. 
On the 28th we slept at a spot on the right bank from 
which had Just emerged two broods of alligators. Wo had 
seen many young ones as we came up; so this seems to bo 
their time of coming forth from the nests, for we saw them 
sunning themselves on sand-banks in company with tho 
old ones. Wo made our fire in one of the desortod noats, 
which wore strewed all over with the broken shells. At 
thd Zouga we saw sixty eggs taken out of one such nest 
■done. They are about tho aise of those of a goose, only 
the eggs of the alligator are of the same diameter at boih 
•uds, and the white shell is partially clastic, from having 
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BEKSLIKKE'B PBUXITT IGil 

gone with his villagerB to hnnt elephants on the rigbl 

bank of the Leeba, and was now on his way back to 

.Aiasiko. He sent me a dish of boiled zebra's flesh, and a 

Jrequest that I should lend him a canoe to ieny his wivei 

And family across the river U> the bank on which we were 

encamped. Many of Sekelenke's people came to salute tho 

first white man they ever had an opportunity of seeing; 

l>ut Sekelenke himself did not come near. We heard he 

^was offended with some of his people for letting me know 

lie was among the company. He said that I should be 

displeased with him for not coming and making some pre 

sent. This was the only instance in which I was shunned 

in this quarter. 

Sekelenke and his people^ twenty-four in number, defiled 
past our camp, carrying large bundles of dried elephants' 
meat. Most of them came to say good-bye, and Sekelenke 
himself sent to say that he had gone to visit a wife MVuig 
in the village of Manenko. It was a mere African manoeuvre 
to gain information, and not to commit himself to either 
one line of action or another with respect to our visit. As 
he was probably in the party before us, I replied that it 
was all right, and when my people came up from Masiko 
I would go to Kky wife too. 

To our first message ofi'ering a visit of explanation to 
Manenko, we got an answer, with a basket of manioc-roots, 
that we must remain where we were till she should visit 
us. Having waited two days already for her, other mes- 
sengers arriyed with orders for me to come to her. After 
four days of rains and negotiatidn, I declined going at all, 
and proceeded up the river to the small stream Makondo, 
(lat. 13° 23' 12" S.,) which enters the Lceba from the east, 
and is between twenty and thirty yards broad. 

January 1, 1854. — ^We had heavy rains almost every day : 
indeed, the rainy season had fairly set in. Baskets of tho 
pnrj*le firuit called mawa were frequently brought to us by 
the villagers; not for sale, but from a belief that theii 
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chicfb would be pleased to hear that they had treated oi 
well : we gave them pieces of meat in return. 

When croseing at the confluence of the Leeba and Ma- 
kondo, one of my men picked np a bit of a steel watch* 
n of English manufacture, and we were informed thai 
this wag the Bpot where the Mambari cross in coming to 
Uasiko. Their visitB explain why Sckelonke kept hie tuski 
80 carefully. These Mambari are very enterprising mer- 
chants : when they mean to trade with a town, they detibe- 
:ately begin the affair by building huts, ae if they knew 
that little bueineas could be transacted without a liberal 
allowance of time for palaver. They bring Manchester 
goods into the heart of Africa; these cotton prints took so 
wonderful that the Makololo oould not believe them to be 
the work of mortal hands. On questioning the Mambari, 
they wore answered that English manufactures came out 
of the sea, and beads were gatbarod on its shore. To 
Africans our cotton-mills are fairy dreams. "How can the 
jons spin, weave, and print so beautifully?" Our country 
is like what Taprobane was to our ancestors, — a strange 
realm of light, whence came the diamond, muslin, and 
peacocks; an attempt at explanation of our manufactures 
usually elicits the expression, "Truly ye are gods!" 

When about to leave the Makondo, one of my men had 
dreamed that Mosantu was shut up a prisoner in a stockade : 
this dream depressed the spirits of the whole party, and 
when I came out of my little tent in the morning, they 
were sitting tJio pictures of abject sorrow. I asked if we 
were to be guided by dreams, or by the authority I derived 
from Sekeletn, and ordered them to load the boats at once; 
they seemed ashamed to confess their fears; the Makololo 
picked up courage and upbraided the others for having 
■ucb superstitions views, and said this was always their 
way: if even a certain bird called to them, they would turn 
back from an enterprise, saying it was unlucky. They 
entered the canoes at last, and were the bettei of n Uttla J 
avoiding ^i>T joing inclined to put dreams before aulhoriiy. i 
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It rained all the morning, but about eleven wo reached ths 
I rillage of Sheakondo, on a smuU Htream named Loukouye. 

VTe eont a moBsage to the head-man, who Boon appeared 
with two wives, bearing handsome presents of manioc : 
Slieakoodo could epeak the language of the Barotso well, 
uod Beemod awe-struck when told some of the "words of 
God." lie manifeBted no fear, always spoke frankly, and, 
when he made an asseveration, did so by simply pointing 
ap to the sky above bim. 

Sheakondo's old wife presented some manioc-roots, and 
then politely requested to be anointed with butter: as I 
bad been bountifully supplied by the Mokololo, I gave her 
SB much 08 would anffioe, and, as they have little clothing, 
1 can readily believe that she felt her comfort greatly 
enhanced thereby. 

The favorite wife, who was also present, was equally 
anxious for butter. She had a profusion of iron rings on 
her ankles, to which were attached little pieces of sheet- 
iron, to enable her to make a tinkling as she walked in hei 
mincing African style; the same thing is thought pretty 
by our own dragoons in walking jauntingly. 

On the 6th of January wo reached the village of another 
female chief, named Nyamo^na, who is said to be the 
mother of Manenko, and sister of Shinto or Kabompo, the 
greatest Balonda chief in this part of the country. Her 
people had bat recently come to the present locality, and ^^ 

had erected only twenty huts. Her husband, SamoAna, 
was clothed in a kilt of green and red baize, and was armed 
with a spear and a broadsword of antique form, about 
eighteen inches long and three broad. The chief and her 
husband were sitting on skins placed in the middl* of a 
circle thirty paces in diameter, a little raised above tho 
ordinary level of the ground, and having a trench round it. 
Outside the trench sat about a hundred persons of all ages 
and both sexes. The men were well armed with bows, 
ftrrows, spears, and broadswords. Beside the husband sat 
a rather aged wonmp having a bad ontward squint in t 
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left eye. We pat down our arms about forty yards oli^ atd 
C walked up to the centre of the circular bench, and saluted 
uim in the usual way by clapping the hands together In 
their fashion. He pointed to his wife, as much as to say. 
The honor belongs to her. I saluted her in the same way, 
and, a mat having been brought, I squatted down in front 
of them. 

The talker was then called, and I was asked who was 
my spokesman. Having pointed to Kolimbota^ who knew 
thdr dialect best, the palaver began in due form. I ex- 
plained the real objects I had in view, without any attempt 
to mystify or appear in any other character than my own, 
for I have always been satisfied that, even though there 
were no other considerations, the truthful way of dealing 
with the uncivilized is unquestionably the best. Kolimbota 
repeated to Nyamoana's talker what I had said to him 
He delivered it all verbatim to her husband^ who repeated 
it again to her. It was thus all rehearsed four times over, 
in a tone loud enough to be heard by the whole party of 
auditors. The response came back by the same round- 
about route, beginning at the lady to her husband, Sui. 

After explanations and re-explanations, I perceived that 
our new friends were mixing up my message of peace and 
friendship with Makololo affairs, and stated that it was 
not delivered on the authority of any one less than that 
of their Creator, and that if the Makololo did again break 
his laws and attack the Balonda, the guilt would rest with 
the Makololo and not with mo. The palaver then came to 
a close. 

By way of gaining their confidence, I showed them my 
hair, which is considered a curiosity in all this region. They 
said, " Is that hair ? It is the mane of a lion, and not hair 
at all.'' Some thought that I had made a wig of lion's 
mane, as they sometimes do with fibres of the " ife,'* and 
dye ii black and twist it so as to resemble a mass of then 
own wool. I could not return the joke by telling them 
that theirs was not Hain but the wool of sheep^ for the^ 
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have none oi these in the country ; and even thoagh they 
had, as Herodotus remarked, '< the African sheep are clothed 
with hair^ and men's heads ^ith wool/' So I had to be 
oontent with asserting that mine was the real original bairi 
such as theirs would have been had it not been scorched 
and frizzled bj the sun. In proof of what the sun could 
do, I compared my own bronzed face and hands, then about 
the same in complexion as the lighter-colored Makololo, 
with the white skin of my chest. They readily believed 
that, as they go nearly naked and fully exposed to that 
influence, we might be of common origin after all. Here, 
as everywhere when heat and moisture are combined, the 
people are very dark, but not quite black. There is always 
a shade of brown in the most deeply colored. I showed 
my watch and pocket-compass, which are considered great 
curiosities -, but, though the lady was called on by her hus- 
band to look, she would not be persuaded to approach near 
enough. 

These people are more superstitious than any we hud 
yet encountered : though still only building their village, 
they had found time to erect two little sheds at the chief 
dwelling in it, in which were placed two jwts having charms 
in them. When asked what medicine they contained, they 
replied, "Medicine for the Barimo;" but when I rose and 
looked into them they said they were medicine for the 
game. Here we saw the first evidence of the existence of 
idolatry, in the remains of an old idol at a deserted village. 
It was simply a human head cair^ed on a block of wood. 
Certain charms mixed with red ochre and white pipe-clay 
are dotted over them when they are in use ; and a crooked 
•tick is used in the same way for an idol when they have 
ao professional carver. 

As the Leeba seemed still to come from the direction in 
frhich we wished to go, I was desirous of proceeding far- 
ther up with the canoes ; but Nyamoana was anxious that 
we should allow her people to conduct us to her brother 
Hhinte; and; when I explained to her the advantage of 
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water-CRiriago, aho represented that hor brother did not 
live near tho rivor, and, moreover, there was a cataract in 
front, over which it would bo difficult to convey tho canoes 
She was afVaid, too, that the Balobale, whose country litw 
to the woat of the river, not knowing the objects for which 
W€ had come, would kill us. To my reply that I had been 
■o often threatened with death if I vieited a now trito 
that I was now more afi-aid of killing any one ihan of 
being killed, eho rejoined that tho Balobale would Qot kill 
me, but the Makololo would all be sacrificed as their ene- 
mies. This produced considerable effect on my companions, 
and inclined them to the plan of Nyamoana, of going to 
the town of hor brother rather than ascending the Lceba. 
The arrival of Manenko herself on the scene throw so 
mach weight into the scale on their side that I was forced 
to yield tho point. 

Uanenko was a tall, strapping woman about twenty, dis- 
tingnished by a profusion of ornaments and medicines hung 
round her person; the latter arc supposed to act as charms, 
Her body was smeared all over with a mixture of fat and 
red ochre, as °- protection against the weather; a necessary 
precaution, for, like most of the Ualonda ladies, she was 
otherwise in a state of frightful nudity. This was not from 
want of clothing; for, being a chief, she might have been 
as well clad as any of her subjects, hut from her peculiar 
ideas of elegance in dress. When she arrived with her 
husband, Sambanza, they listened for some time to tin 
statements I was making to tho people of Nyamoana, after 
which the husband, acting as spokesman, commenced an 
oration, stating the reasons for their coming; and, durin^f 
every two or throe seconds of the delivery, he picked up a 
little sand and rubbed it on the upper part of h's arma 
and chest. This is a common mode of salutation in Londa j 
•ad when they wish to be excessively polite they bring 
a quantity of ashea or pipe-clay in a piece of skin, and, 
taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest and upper front 
part of each arm ; others, in saluting, drum the'r ribs witb 
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their elbows; while others still touch the ground with 
cheek after tLe other, and clap their hands. The chiefs 
through the manceuvre of nibbing the sand on the &nim, 
hat only make a feint of picking Dp some. When Saia- 
buusa had Sniehed his oration, he rose up and showed hia 
ankles ornamented with a bundle of copper rings : had 
Ihey been veiy heavy they would have made him adopt a 
straggling walk. Some chiefs have really so many as to be 
forced, by the weight and size, to keep one foot apart from 
the other, the weight being a serious inconvenience in 
walking. The gentlemen like Sumbunza, who wish to 
imitate their betters, do so in their walk ; so you see meo 
with only a few onncea of ornament on their legs strutting 
along as if they had double the number of pounds. When 
1 smflod at Samban^a's walk, the people remarked, " That 
Is the way in which they show off their lordship in theM' 
parts." 

Manenko was quite decided in the adoption of the poli 
of friendship with the Makololo which wo recommendedj 
and, by way of cementing the bond, she and her eoun- 
BellorB proposed that Kolimbota should take a wife among 
them. £ohmbota, I found, thought favorably of the pro- 
position, and it afterward led to hie desertion from ns. 

On the evening of the day in which Manenko arrived, 
we were delighted by the appearance of Mosdntn and an 
imposing embassy from Masiko. It consisted of aU his 
under-chiofs ; and they brought a fine elephant's tnsk, two 
calabashes of honey, and a large piece of blue baizo, as a 
present. The last was intended perhaps to show mo that 
he was a truly great chief, who had such stores of white 
men's goods at hand that he could afford to give presents 
of them ; it might also ho intended for Mosantu, for ohiefa 
usually remember the servants : I gave it to him. Uasiko' 
expressed delight, by his principal men, at the rfltum of 
the captives, and at the proposal of peace and alliance 
with the Makololo. Ho stated that be never sold any of 
bin own people to the Mambari, bn^i only captives whom 
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his people kidnapped from small neighboring tribes. When 
the question was put whether his people had been in 
the habit of molesting the Makololo by kidnapping their 
servants and stealing canoes, it was admitted that two 
of his men, when hunting, had gone to the Makololo 
gardens, to see if any of their relatives were there. As 
the great object in all native disputes is to get both parties 
to turn over a new leaf, I explained the desirableness of 
forgetting past feuds, accepting the present Makololo pro- 
fessions as genuine, and avoiding in fdture to give them 
any cause for marauding. I presented Masiko with an ox 
ftimished by Sekeletu as provision for ourselves. 

We were now without any provisions, except a small 
dole of manioc-roots each evening from Nyamoana, which, 
when eaten raw, produce poisonous effects. A small loaf, 
made from nearly the last morsel of maize-meal from Li- 
bonta, was my stock, and our friends from Masiko were 
still more destitute ; yet we all rejoiced so much at their 
arrival that we resolved to spend a day with them. The 
Barotse of our party, meeting with relatives and friends 
among the Barotse of Masiko, had many old tales to tell ; 
and, after pleasant hungry converse by day, we regaled 
our friends with the magic lantern by night ; and, in order 
to make the thing of use to all, we removed our camp up 
to th\B village of Nyamoana. This is a good means of 
arresting the attention and conveying important facte to 
the minds of these people. 

When erecting our sheds at the village, Manenko fell 
upon our friends from Masiko in a way that left no doubt 
on our minds but that she is a most accomplished scold. 
Masiko had, on a former occasion, sent to Samodna for 
a cloth, — a common way of keeping up intercourse, — and, 
after receiving it, sent it back, because it had the appear- 
ance of having had " witchcraft-medicine" on it : this was 
a grave offence, and now Manenko had a good excuse for 
venting her spleen, the ambassadors having called at her 
village and slept in one of the huts without leave. If her 
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faffiily TM to be suspected of dealing in evil tharnu^ why 
were Jiasiko's people not to be tboaght guilty of leaving 
tlie same in her hut ? She advanced and receded in true 
oratorical stylo^ belaboring her ovm servants an well for 
allowing the offence^ and^ as usual in more civilized femi- 
nine lectures, she leaned over the objects of her ire, and 
screamed forth all their faults and failings ever since they 
were bom, and her despair of over seeing them become 
better until they were all "killed by alligators." Masiko's 
people followed the plan of receiving this torrent of abuse 
in silence, and, as neither we nor they had finy thing to 
©at, we parted next morning. In reference to Masiko 
Belling slaves to the Mambari, thoy promised to explain 
the relationship which exists between even the most abject 
of his people and our common Father; and that no more 
kidnapping ought to be allowed, as he ought to give that 
peace and security .to the smaller tribes on his eastern 
borders which he so much desired to obtain himself from 
the Makololo. We promised to return through his town 
when we came back from the sea-coast. 

Manenko gave us some manioc-roots in the morning, 
and had determined to carry our baggage to her uncle's, 
Kabompo or Shinte. We had heard a sample of what 
she could do with her tongue ; and, as neither my men nor 
myself had much inclination to encounter a scolding from 
this black Mrs. Caudle, we made ready the packages; but 
she came and said the men whom she had ordered for the 
service had not yet come : they would arrive to-morrow. 
Being on low and disagreeable diet, I felt annoyed at this 
fhrther delay, h^d ordered the packages to be put into the 
canoes to proceed up the river without her servants. But 
lianenko was not to be circumvented in this way: she 
oarae forward with her people, and said her uncle would 
be angry if she did not carry forward the tusks and goods 
of Sekeletu, seized the luggage, and declared that she 
would carry it. in spite of me. My men succumbed sooner 
^ this petticoat-government than I felt inclined to do, and 



left mo no power; and, being anwihing to enoonoter tm 
tongue, I waa moving off to tho canoos, when she gave me 
a kind explanation, and, with her hand on my shoulder, 
put on a motherly look, saying, "Now, my Uttlo man, jast 
do as tho rest have done." My feelings of annoyance of 
coureo ranished. 
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CHAPTEH XVr. 

' SB. LmNQETONE VIBITS 8UISTE, CHIEF OF THX BALORBA. 

llthof Janitan/,185i. — On starting thiBmoming,Samoana 
(or rather Nyamoana, for tho ladies are the ohiela here) 
presented a string of beads, and a shell highly valued 
among them, as an atonement for having assiatcd !Uanonko, 
as they thought, to vex me tho day before. They seemed 
anxious to avert any evil which might ariso irom my dis- 
pleasure; but, having replied that I never kept my anger 
up all night, they were much pleased to see me satisfied. 
We had to cross, in a canoe, a stream which flows past 
tho village of Nyamoana. Manenko's doctor waved soma 
charms over her, and she took some in her hand and on 
her body before she ventured upon the water. One of my 
men spoke rather loudly when near the doctor's basket of 
modicincs. The doctor reproved him, and always ispoke 
in a whisper himself, glancing back to the basket as if 
afraid of being hoard by something therein. So much 
superstition is quite unknown in the south, and ia men- 
tioned hero to show tho difference in the feelings of thin 
now people, and the comparative want of reverence on 
theso points among Caffres and Be eh nan as. 

Mansnko was accompanied by her husband and her 
drtimmer, the latter continued to thump most vigoronaly 
until a heavy, drizzling mist set in and impelled 1 
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tei0t. Her hugband used yarioas incantations and yooire 
rations to drive away the rain, but down it poured inces- 
eantljy and on our Amazon went in the veiy lightest 
marching-order^ and at a pace that few of the men could 
keep up with. Being on ox-back, I kept pretty close to 
our leader, and asked her why she did not clothe herself 
daring the rain, and learned that it is not considered proper 
for a chief to appear effeminate. He or she must always 
Wear the appearance of robust youth and bear vicissitudes 
without wincing. My men, in admiration of her pedestrian 
powers, every now and then remarked, ''Manenko is a 
floldier;'' and, thoroughly wet and cold, we were all glad 
When she proposed a halt to prepare our night's lodging 
on the banks of a stream. 

Next day we passed through a piece of forest so dense that 
no one could have penetrated it without an axe. It wan 
flooded, not by the river, but by the heavy rains which 
poured down every day and kept those who had clothing 
Qonstantly wet. I observed in this piece of forest a very 
strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. This I had observed 
i-epeatedly in other parts before. I had attacks of fever 
of the intermittent type again and again, in consequence 
of repeated drenchings in these unhealthy spots. 

On the 11th and 12th we were detained by incessant 
irains, and so heavy I never saw the like in the south. I 
had a little tapioca and a small quantity of Libonta meal, 
which I still reserved for worse times. The patience of 
my men under hunger was admirable ; the actual want of 
the present is never so painful as the thought of getting 
nothing in the ^ture. We thought the people of some 
large hamlets very niggardly and very independent of their 
chiefe, for they gave us and Manenko nothing, though they 
had large fields of maise i^ an eatable state around them. 
When she went and kindly begged some for me, they gave 
her five ears only. They were subjects of her uncle, and, 
bad they beim Makololo, would have been lavish in thoii 
to the nieoe of their chie£ I suspected that thoji 
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were depODdcotB of soma of Shinto'a priDcipal i 
bod no power to part with the maizo of their masters. 

The foreata became more dense as we went north. We 
travelled much more in the deep gloom of the forest than 
Id open Bunlight. No passage existed on either side of the 
narrow path made by the axe. Large climbing plants 
entwined themselves around the trunks and branches of 
gigantic trees like boa-constrictors, and they often do con- 
strict the trees by which they rise, and, killing tbcm, stand 
aiect themselves. The bark of a fine tree found in abun- 
dance here, and called "motuia," ia used by the Barotee for 
making fish-linea and nets, and the "molompi," bo well 
adapted for paddlea by its lightneaa and flexibility, waa 
abundant. There were other trees quite new to my com- 
panions : many of them ran up to a height of fifty feet of 
one thickness, and without branches. 

In those forests we first encountered the artificial bee- 
hives so commonly met with all the way from thia to 
Angola. They consist of about five feet of the bark of a 
tree fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter. Two inciaiona 
are made right round the tree at points five feet apart, 
then one longitudinal slit from one of those to the other; 
the workman next lifts up the bark on each side of this slit, 
and detaches it from the trunk, taking care not to break it, 
until the whole comes from the tree. The elasticity of the 
bark makes it assume the form it had before j the slit ia 
sewed or pegged, up with wooden pins, and ends made of 
coiled grass rope are inserted, one of which has a hole for 
the ingress of the boea in the centre, and the hive is com- 
plete. These hives are placed in a horizontal position on 
high trees in difi'eront parts of the forest, and in this way 
all the wax exported from Bcnguela and Loanda ia col- 
lected. It is all the produce of fVee labor. A "piece of 
medicine" is tied round the trunk of the tree, and proves 
sufficient protection against thieves. The natives seldom 
rob each other, for all believe that certain medicines can 
Inflict disease and death; and, though they consider that 



Iheso aro only known to a fow, thoy act on the principle 
Lhat it is l>eBt to let them all alune. The gloom of ihueo 
forests atrongtheoa the supers tit io as feelings of the peojile. 
In other quarters, where they are not subjected to ILiia 
influence, I have heard the chiefs issue proctamatious to 
the etfeet that real witchcraft-medicines had been placed at 
eettain gardens from which produce had been stolen, the 
thieves having risked the power of the ordinary charms 
previously placed there. 

There was considerable pleasure, in spite of rain and 
fever, in this new scenery. The deep gloom contrasted 
strongly with the shadeless glare of the Kalahari, which 
had left an indelible impression on my memory. Though 
drenched day by day at this time, iind for months after- 
ward, it was long before I could believe that we were 
getting too mach of a good thing. Nor could I look at 
water being thrown away without a slight, quick impres- 
sion flitting across the mind that we were guilty of wast- 
ing it. Every now and then we emerged from the deep 
gloom into a pretty little valley, having a damp portion in 
the middle; which, though now filled with water, at other 
times contains moisture enough for wells only. Those wells 
have shades put over them in the form of little huts. 

We crossed, in canoes, a little never-failing stream, which 
pattses by the name of Leftije, or "the rapid." It comes 
from a goodly high mountain, called Honakadzi, (th? 
woman,) which gladdened our eyes aa it rose to our sight 
about twenty or thirty miles to the oast of our course. 
ia of an oblong shape, and seemed at least eight hundi'ed 
foot above the plains. The Lefuje probably derives 
Dame from the rapid descent of the short coui-se it has to 
flow from Monakadzi to the Leeba. 

'fhe number of little villages seemed about equal to the 
number of valleys. At some we stopped and rested, the 
people becoming more liberal as wo advanced. Others n 
foond deserted, a sudden panic having seized the inhabit- 
ants, though the drum of Nanenko was kept beaten pretty i 
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ooDBtantly, in order to givo notice of the approach of great 
people. When we had decided to remain for the night at 
any village, the inliabitants lent us the roofe of their hnta, 
which in form resemble those of the Makololo, or a China* 
man's hat, and can be taken off the walls at pleasure. 
They lifted them off, and brought them to the spot we had 
selected as our lodging, and, when my men had propped 
them up with stakes, they were then safely housed for the 
night. Every one who comes to salute either Manenko or 
ourselves rubs the upper parts of the arms and chest with 
ashes; those who wish to show profounder reverence put 
some also on the face. 

We found that every village had its idols near it. This 
is the case all through the country of the Balonda^ so that^ 
when we came to an idol in the woods, we always knew 
that we were within a quarter of an hour of human habi« 
tations. One very ugly idol we passed rested on a hori* 
zontal beam placed on two upnght posts. This beam was 
furnished with two loops of cord, as of a chain^ to suspend 
3fferings before it On remarking to my companions that 
these idols had ears, but that they heard not, &c., I learned 
that the Balonda, and even the Barotse, believe that divina- 
tion may be performed by means of these blocks of wood 
and clay ; and, though the wood itself could not hear, the 
owners had medicines by which it could be made to hear 
and give responses, so that if an enemy were approaching 
they would have full information. Manenko having brought 
us to a stand on account of slight indisposition and a desire 
to send forward notice of our approach to her uncle, 1 
asked why it was necessary to send forward information 
of our movements if Shinte had idols who could tell hira 
every thing. " She did it only,"* was the reply. It is 
seldom of much use to show one who worships idols the 
folly of idolatry without giving something else as an object 

* This is a curioos African idiom, by which a person implies lie had M 
ptrticolar reason for his act 
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of adoration mslead. They do not love thorn. They feat 
ihem, and betake themselves to their idols only when in 
perplexity and danger. 

While delayed^ by Manenko's management, among th« 
Balonda villages, a little to the south of the town cf 
Bhinte, we were well supplied by the villagers with sweet 
potatoes and green maize : Sambanza went to his mother's 
village for supplies of other food. I was laboring under 
fever, and did not find it very diflficult to exorcise patience 
with her whims } but, it being Saturday, I thought we 
might as well go to the town for Sunday, (15th.) " No : 
her messenger must return from her uncle first." Being 
sure that the answer of the uncle would bo favorable, I 
thought wo might go on at once, and not lose two days in 
the same spot. " No : it is our custom /' and every thing 
else 1 could urge was answered in the genuine pertinacious 
lady style. She ground some meal for me with her own 
hands, and when she brought it told me she had actually 
gone to a village and begged corn for the purpose. She 
said this with an air as if the inference must be drawn by 
even a stupid white man, "I know how to manage, don't 
I V It was refreshing to get food which could be eaten 
without producing the unpleasantness described by the 
Eev. John Newton, of St. Mary's, Woolnoth, London, 
when obliged to eat the same roots while a slave in the 
West Indies. The day, (January 14th,) for a wonder, was 
&ir, and the sun shone, so as to allow us to dry our cloth« 
ing and other goods, many of which were mouldy and 
rotten from the long-continued damp. The guns rusted, 
in spite of being oiled every evening. 

On Sunday afternoon, messengers arrived from Shinte, 
expressing his approbation of the objects we had in view 
in our journey through the country, and that he was glad 
of the prospect of a way being opened by which white 
men might visit and allow him to purchase ornaments at 
pleasure. Manenko now threatened in sport to go on, and 
I soon afterward perceived that what now seomod to m^^ 
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tho dilly-dallying way of Jhis lady was the proper moda 
of making acquaintance with the Balonda; and much of 
Iho flivor with which I was rocoipod in different places 
was owing to my seeding forward messengers to state tbo 
object of our coming before entering each town and vil- 
lage. When we came in sight of a village, wo eat down 
aiidcr tlie shade of a tree and sent forward a man to giv6 
notice who we were and what were our objects. The head- 
man of the village then sent out his principal men, as 
Shinte now did, to bid us welcome and show ua a tree 
under which we might sleep. Before I had profited by the 
rather tedious teaching of Manenko, I sometimes entered 
a village and created unintentional alarm. The villagers 
would continue to look upon ua with suspicion as long as 
we remained. Shinto sent us two largo baskets of manioc 
and six dried fishes. Hia men had the skin of a monkey, 
called in their tongue " poluma," (^Golobvs guere:a,') of a jet- 
black color, except the long mane, which is pure white : it 
is said to be found in the north, in the country of Mati- 
dmvo, the paramount chief of all the Balonda. We 
learned from thom that they are in the habit of praying 
to their idols when unsuccessful in killing game or in auy 
other enterprise. They behaved with reverence at our re- 
ligious services. This will appear important if the reader 
remembers the almost total want of prayer and reverence 
wo onoonntorcd in the south. 

Our friends infbrmod ua that Shinte would be highly 
honored by the presence of three white men in his town 
ftt onoe. Two others had sent forward notice of their ap- 
proach from another quarter, (the west;) could it be Barth 
or Krapf? How pleasant to meet with Europeans in such 
xn out-of-the-way region ! The rush of thoughts made me 
almost forget my fever. Are they of the same cclor us i 
Bm? "ToBj exactly so." And have the same hair? "la 
that hair? we thought it was a wig; we never saw the 
Hke befbre: this white man must be of ttie sort that hvoa 

the sea." Henceforth my men took the hint, t 
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Kmnded my praises as a true epedtnen of the variety of 
white men who lire in the »ca. "Only look at his hair; it 
IB made quite straight by tbo sea- water!" 

J explained to them again and again that, when tt wm 
caid we came oat of the sea, it did not mean that wo camt 
from b^ineftth the water; hut the fiction has been widely 
spread in the interior by the Mambari that the real white 
1 Vfd in the sea, and the myth wits too good not to be 
taken advantage of by my companions : so, notwithstand- 
ing my injunctions, I believe that, when I was out of hear- 
ing, my men always represented theraselvea as led by a 
genuine merman: "Just see his hair!" If I returned from 
walking to a little distance, they would remark of some to 
whom they had been holding forth, " These people want tc 
Bee your hair." 

As the strangers had woolly hair like themselves. I bad 
to give np the idea of meeting any thing more European 
than two half-caste Portngncse engaged in trading (or 
slaves, ivory, and bees'-wax. 

lf3(A. — After a short march we came to a most lovely valley 
about a milo and a half wide, and stretching away ea8t> 
ward np to a low prolongation of Monakadzi. A small 
stream meanderf- down the centre of this pleasant green 
glen; and on a little rill, which flows into it from the 
western side, stands the town of Xabompo, or, as be likes 
beat to be called, Sbinte. (Lat. 12= 37' 35" S., long. 5 
47' E.) When Manenko thought the sun was high enongh 
for us to make a lucky entrance, we found the town e 
bowered in banana and other tropical trees having great 
expansion of leaf; the streets are straight, and present a 
eomplete contrast to those of the Bechuanas, which are all 
very tortuous. Here, too, we first saw native huts with 
square walls and round roofs. Goats were browsing about, 
and, when we made our appearance, a crowd of nejnot 
kU fully armed, ran toward us as if they would eat us u; 
Bomo had guns, but the manner in which they were held 
■howed that the owners were more accustomed to bows J 
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Kiid arrows than to wkitc men's weapons. After snrronnd 
ng and staring at as for an hour, they began to disperse. 

The two native Portngoese traders of whom we had hoard 
had erected a little encampment opposito the place where 
ours waa about to be made. One of them, whose apiue 
had Dccn injured in youth, — a rare sight in this country, — 
cnme and visited us. I returned the visit next morning. 
Uis tall companion had that sickly yellow hue which made 
him look fairer than myself, but his head waa covered with 
1 crop of unmistakable wool. They had a gang of young 
female slaves in a chain, hoeing the ground in front of their 
encampment to clear it of weeds and grass ; these were 
purchased recently In Lobale, whence the traders had now 
nome. There were many Mamhari with them, and the 
"stabliahment was conducted with that militaiy order which 
pervades all the arraugements of the Portuguese colonists. 
A drum waa beaten and trumpet sounded at certain hours, 
quite in military fashion. Itwas the first time most of my 
men had seen slaves in chains. " They are not men," they 
exclaimed, (meaning, they are beasts,) "who treat their 
children so." 

The BaJonda are real negroes, having much more wool 
on their heads and bodies than any of the Bechuana oi 
Caffro tribes. They are generally very dark in color, bui 
Bovoral are to be seen of a lighter hue; many of the slaves 
wlio have been exported to Brazil have gone from tbii 
region; but, while they have a general similarity to the 
typical negro, I never could, from my own observation, 
think that our ideal negro, as seen in tobacconists' shops, 
is the true type. A large proportion of the Balonda, indeed, 
have heads somewhat elongated backward and upward, 
thick lips, flat noses, elongated ossa calces, &c. &c.; but thero 
are also many good-looking, well-shaped heads and persona 
among them. 

nth, Tuesday. — We were honored with a grand receip 
lion by Shinto about eleven o'clock. Sambanza claimec 
the honor of presenting us, Manenko being slightly iD*U» j 
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poeed. The native Portngaese and Mambari went {ally 
armed with gunS; in order to give Shinte a salute, their 
drummer and trumpeter making all the noise that very 
old instruments would produce. The kotla^ or place of 
audience, was about a hundred yards square, and two 
gracefb] specimens of a species of banian stood near one 
end; under one of these sat Shinte, on a sort of throne 
oovered with a leopard's skin. He had oiv a checked 
jacket and a kilt of scarlet baize edged with green ; many 
strings of large beads hung from his neck, and his limbs 
were covered wixh iron and copper armlets and bracelets, 
on his head he wi\re a helmet made of beads woven neatly 
together and crowned with a great bunch of goose-feathers. 
Close to him sat three lads with large sheaves of arrows 
over their shoulders. 

When we enterevX the kotla, the whole of Manenko's 
party saluted Shrute by clapping their hands, and Sam- 
banza did obeisance by rubbing his chest and arms with 
ashes. One of the trees being unoccupied, I retreated to 
it for the sake of the shade, and my whole party did the 
same. We were now aboat forty yards from the chief, 
and could see the whole ceremony. The different sections 
of the tribe came forward in the same way that we did, 
the head-man of each making obeisance with ashes which 
he carried with him for the purpose ; then came the sol- 
diers, all armed to the teeth, running and shouting toward 
OS, with their swords drawn and their faces screwed up so 
as to appear as savage as possible, for the purpose, I 
thought, of trying whether they could not make us take to 
our heels. As we did not, they turned round toward 
Bhinte and saluted him, then retired. When all had come 
and were seated, then began the curious capering usually 
ieen in pichos. A man starts up, and imitates the most 
approved attitudes observed in actual fight, as throwing 
one javelin, receiving another on the shield, springing to 
one side to avoid a third, running backward or forward, 
Winng, Ac. This over, Sambanza and the spokesman of 
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^yamaaDa stalked backward and forward in front vl 
Shinte, and giivo forth, in a load voice, all they had bcuii 
able to learn, either from myself or people, of my past his- 
tory and connoctioM with the Makoloio; the return of tlm 
captiyou; the wiish to open the country to trade; the Bibio 
I word from heaven ; the white man's desire for the 
tribea to live in peace : ho oaght to have tangfat tbo Ma- 
koloio that first, for the Balonda never attacked them, yet 
they had assailed the Balonda : perhaps he is fibbing, per- 
haps not : they rather thought ho was ; bat as the Balonda 
had good hearts, and Shinte had never done harm to any 
one, ho had better receive the white man well, and send 
bim on hia way. Sambanza was gayly attired, and, b«- 
sfdes a profusion of beads, had a cloth so long that a boy 
curried it after him as a train. 

Behind Shinte sat about a hundred women, clothed in 
their best, which happened to be a profusion of red baize 
The chief wife of Shinte, one of the Matebele or Zulus, sat 
in front with a curious red cap on her head. During the 
Intervals between the speeches, these ladies burst forth 
into a sort of plaintive ditty; but it was impossible for any 
of us to cateh whether it was in praise of the speaker, of 
Shinte, or of tliemselves. This was the first time I had 
ever seen females present in a public assembly. In the 
south the women are no''- permitted to enter the kotia, 
and, even when invited to come to a religious service there, 
would not enter until ordered to do so by the chief; but 
here they expressed their api.^-obation by clapping their 
bands and laughing to different speakers; and Shinte ire- 
q'lently turned round and spoke to them. 

A party of musicians, consisting of three drummers and 
four performers on the piano, went round the kotla several 
times, regaling ua with their music. Their drums are 
neatly carved from the trunk of a tree, and have a small 
hole in the side covered with a bit of spider's web: tha 
ends are covei-ed with the ekin of an antelope pegged on ; 
.n they wish to tighten it, tnoy hold it to the fin 
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to ithke it contract : the instraments are beaten vrith Um 
bands. 

The piano, named "marimba," consists of two bars of 
wood placed side by side, here qnite straight, but, farther 
north, bent round so as to resemble half the tire of a car- 
riage>whed ; across these are placed about fifteen wooden 
keys, each of which is two or three inches broad and 
fifteen or eighteen inches long; their thickness is regu- 
lated according to the deepness of the note required : each 
of the keys has a calabash beneath it; from the upper part 
of each a portion is cut off to Enable them to embrace the 
bars, and form hollow sounding-boards to the keys, which 
also are of different sizes, according to the note required ; 
and little drumsticks elicit the music. Eapidity of execu- 
tion seems much admired among them, and the music is 
pleasant to the ear. In Angola the Portuguese use the 
marimba in their dances. 

When nine speakers had concluded their orations, Shinto 
stood up, and so did all the people. He had maintained 
true African dignity of manner all the while, but my 
people remarked that he scarcely ever took his eyes off me 
for a moment. About a thousand people were present, 
according to my calculation, and three hundred soldiers. 
The sun had now become hot ; and the scene ended by the 
Mambari discharging their guns. 

18t^. — ^We were awakened during the night by a message 
from Shinte, requesting a visit at a very unseasonable hour. 
As I was just in the sweating-stage of an intermittent, and 
the path to the town lay through a wet valley, I declined 
going. Kolimbota, who knows their customs best, urged 
me to go ; but, independent of sickness, I hated words of 
the night and deeds of darkness. "I was neither a hyena 
nor a witch." Kolimbota thought that we ought to con- 
ibrm to their wishes in every thing : I thought we ought 
to have some choice in the matter as well, which put him 
into high dudgeon. However, at ten next morning we 
weiDt, and were led into the courts of Shinte, the walls of 
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which were woven rods^ all very neat and high. Many 
trees stood within the enclosure and afforded a grateful 
shade. These had heen planted, for we saw som » recently 
put in, with grass wound round the trunk to protect them 
i!h>m the sun. The otherwise waste comers of the streets 
were planted with sugarcane and bananas^ which spread 
their large light leaves over the walls. 

The Ficus Indica tree, under which we now sat, had 
very large leaves, but showed its relationship to the Indian 
banian by sending down shoots toward the ground. Shinte 
soon came, and appeared a man of upward of fifty-five 
years of age, of frank and open countenance, and about 
the middle height. He seemed in good humor, and said he 
had expected yesterday " that a man who came from the 
gods would have approached and talked to him." That 
had been my own intention in going to the reception ; but 
when we came and saw the formidable preparations, and 
all his own men keeping at least forty yards off from him, 
I yielded to the solicitations of my men, and remained by 
the tree opposite to that under which he sat. His remark 
confirmed my previous belief that a frank, open, fearless 
manner is the most winning with all these Africans. I 
stated the object of my journey and mission, and to all I 
advanced the old gentleman clapped his bands in approba- 
tion. He replied through a spokesman; then all the com- 
pany joined in the response by clapping of hands too. 

After the more serious business was ©ver, I asked 
if he had ever seen a white man before. He replied, 
"Never: you are the very first I have seen with a whita 
skin and straight hair : your clothing, too, is different ftom 
any we have ever seenr." They had been visited by nati7€ 
Portuguese and Mambari only. 

On learning from some of the people that "Shinte\ 

mouth was bitter for want of tasting ox-flesh,'' I presented 

him with an ox, to his great delight; and, as his country 

is BO well adapted for cattle, I advised him to begin a trad« 

nth the Makololo. He was pleased with the id«m, 
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-wlicQ Tre rctumod from Loanda we round that he h&d 
profited by the hint, for he had got three, and one of them 
justified my opinion of the country, for it was more like a 
prizo-hoifcr for fatnosa than any we had seen in Africfti 
He soon afterward eeut us a baBket of green maize boiled}^ 
ftnother of manioc-meal, and a small fowl. 

Daring this time Manonko had been extremely busy 
with all her people in getting up a very pretty hnt and 
oonrt-yard, to be, as she said, her rcaidenee always when 
white men were brought by her along the same path. 
When she heard that wo had given an ox to her nncte, 
she came forward to us with the air of one wronged, and 
explained that "this white man belonged to her; she had 
brought him here, aud therefore the ox waa hera, not 
Shinte's." She ordered her men to bring it, got it slaugh- 
tered by them, and presented her uncle with a leg only. 
Sbinte did not seem at all annoyed at the occurrence. 

19tA. — 1 was awakened at an early hour by a messenger 
from Shinte ; but, the thirst of a raging fever being just 
aeanaged by the bursting forth of a copious perspiration, I 
declined going for a few hours. Violent action of the 
iioart all the way to the town did not predispose me to ba 
patient with the delay which then occurred, probably on 
account of tlie divination being unfavorable : — "They could 
not find Shinte." ^VTieo I returned to bed, another mes- 
aage was received : — " Shinte wished to say all he had to 
toll me at once." This was too tempting an offer; so we 
went, and he had a fowl ready in his hand to present, also 
a baaket of manioc-meal, and a calabash of mend. Before 
ring to the constantly-rGCurring attacks of fever, he re- 
marked that it was the only thing which would prevent 
a Buccessfiil issue to my journey, for he had men to guide 
me who knew all the paths which led to the white men. 
He had himself travelled far when a young man. On 
asking what ho would recommend for the fever, "Drink 
plenty of the mead, and as it gets in it will drive the fever 
out." It was rather strong, and I suspect he liked tha 



remedy pretty well, even though he had no fever. Ho had 
always been n friend to Sebitaane; and, now that hie eon 
Sekcletn was in hia place, Shinto was not merely a friend, 
but a father to him; and if a son aska a favor the fathei 
ronat give it. He was highly pleased with the large cats' 
bashes of clarified butter and fat which Sekcleta had sent 
him, and wished to detain Kolimbota, that he might send 
a present back to Sokelctn by his hands. This proposition 
we afterward discovered was Kolimbota's own, as ho had 
heard so much about the ferocity of the tribes through 
which wo were to paaa that he wished to save his akin. 
It will be seen farther on that ho was the only one of onr 
party who returned with a wound. 

An incident which occurred while we were here may be 
mentioned, as of a character totally unknown in the aouth 
Two cliildron, of aevon and eight years old, went out to 
collect firewood a short distance from their parents' home, 
which was a quarter of a miio from the village, and were 
kidnapped; the distracted parents could not find a trace of 
them. This happened so close to the town, where there 
are no beasts of prey, that wo easpect some of the high 
men of Shinte's court were the guilty parties: they can 
eell them by night. The Marabari erect large huts of a 
square shape to stow these Etolen ones in ; they are well fed, 
hut aired by night only. The frequent kidnapping from 
outlying hamlets explains the stockades we saw around 
them : the parents have no redress, for even Shinto hiirnolf 
seems fond of working in the dark. One night ho sent for 
me, though I always stated I liked all my dealings to ha 
nbovoboard. When I came, he presented me with a slave- 
g'ri about ten years old : ho said he had always been in tht 
hubit of presenting his visitors with a child. On mj 
thanking him, and saying that I thought it wrong to takf 
away children fi-om their parents, that I wished him U> 
give up this system altogether and trade in cattle, ivory, 
and bees' -wax, ho urged that she was "to be a child" to 
bring me water, and that a great man ought to have n 
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r Bhild for the parpoee, yet T had noDo. As I replied that I S 

had four children, and should bevoiy sorry if my chief wero 
to take my little girl and give her away, and that 1 would 
prefer thie child to remain and carry water for her own 
mother, he thought I waa dissatisfied with her size, and 
Reot for one a head taller. After many explanations of our 
abhorrence of slavery, and how displeasing it must be to 
God to see his children selling one another and giving each 
other BO much grief as this child's mother must feel, I 
declined hor also. If I could have taken her into my family 
for the purpose of instruction, and then returned her as a 
free woman, according to a promise I should have made to 
the parents, I might have done so; but to take her away, 
and probably never be able to secure her return, would have 
produced no good effect on the minds of the Balonda ; they 
would not then have seen evidence of our hatred to slavery, 
and the kind attentions of my friends would, as it almost 
always does in similar eases, have turned the poor thing's 

iShinte was most anxious to ace the pictures of the magio 
tantero ; but fever had so weakening an effect, and I had 
Buoh violent action of the heart, with buzzing in the ears, 
that I could not go for several days; when I did go for tho 
purpose he had his principal men and the same crowd of 
court beauties near him as at the reception. The first 
picture exhibited was Abraham about to slaughter his son 
tsaac : it was shown as largo as life, and the uplifted knife 
was in the act of striking the lad ; the Balonda men ra- 
■oarked that the picture was much more like a god than 
Ihe things of wood and clay they worshipped. I explained 
that this man was the first of a race to whom God bad 
given the Bible we now held, and that among his children 
our Savior appeared. The ladies listened with silent awe; 
but, when I moved tho slide, the uplifted dagger moving 
toward them, they thought it was to be sheathed in their 
boill«a instead of Isaac's. "Mother! mother 1" all shouted 
•t once, and off thoy rushed, helter-skelter, tumbling 
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mell OTi:r sach otiier, and over the little idol-hnU and 
tobacco-bushes; we conld not get one of them back again, 
Shinte, however, eat bravely through the whole, antl after- 
ward examined the instrument with interest. An osplana- 
tion was always added after each time of showing it* 
powers, so that no one should imagine there was aught 
supernatural in it ; and bad Mr. Murray, who kindly brought 
it from England, seen its popularity among both Makololo 
and Balonda, ho would have been gratified with the direc- 
tion ilia generosity then took. It was the only mode of 
instruoiion I was ever pressod to repeat. The peopt'.' came 
long diBtancoB for the express purpose of seeing the objecta 
and healing the explanations. 

One cannot get away quickly from these chiefs; they 
like to have the honor of strangers residing in their vil- 
lages. Here we had an additional cause of delay in fre- 
quent rainh: twenty-four hours never elapsed without 
heavy shows/sj every thing is affected by the dampncea; 
surgical instrnments become all rusty, clothing mildewed, 
and shoes mouldy; my little tent was now so rotten and so 
full of small holes that every smart shower caused a fine 
mist to descend on my blanket, and made me fain to cover 
the head with it. Heavy dews lay on every thing in the 
morning, even inside the tent; there is only a short tim« 
of sunshine in the afternoon, and even that is so interrupteA 
by thunder-showers that we cannot dry our bedding. 

The winds coming from the north always bring heavy 
clouds and rain; in the south, the only heavy rains noticed 
are those which come from the northeast or east. The 
thermometer falls as low as 72° when there is no sunshine, 
though, when the weather is fair, the protected thermo- 
meter generally rises as high as 32°, even in the mornings 
and evenings. 

2ith. — Wo expected tohave started to-day; butSambanza, 
who had been sent off early in the morning for guides, re- 
turned at mid-day without them, and drunk. As faraa wo 
could colljct from his incoherent sentences, Shinte had said 
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tlie rain was too heavy for our departaro, and Uie gaidM 
still required lime for preparation. Shinto himsolf WM 
fcusy getting some meal ready for my uee in the journey. 
Ab it rained nearly all day, it was no aacrifico to submit to 
Ills advice and remain. Sam bansa staggered to Manonko'i 
liilt: she, however, who had never promised "to love, 
lijnor, and obey him," had not been "narsing hor wratli 
to ke«p it warm;" bo she coolly bundled him into the hnt, 
and pat him to bed. 

As the last proof of friendship, Shinte came into my t^nt, 
though it could scarcely contain more than one person, 
looked at all the curiosities, the quicksilver, tho looking. 
glass, books, hair-brushes, comb, watch, &,c- &c., with the 
greatest interest; then, closing the tent, bo that none of his 
own people might see the extravagance of which he waa 
about to be guilty, he drew out from his clothing a string 
of beads and the eud of a conical shell, which is consi- 
dered, in regions for from the sea, of as grout value as the 
Lord Mayor's badge is in London. He hung it round my 
neck, and said, " There, now you have a proof of my friend- 
ship." 

Hy men informed me that these shells are so highly 
valued in this quarter, as evidences of distinction, that for 
two of them a slave might bo bought, and five would ba 
considered a handsome price for an elephant's tusk worth 
ton pounds. At our last interview old Shinte pointed out 
our principal guide, Intemese, a man about fifty, who was, 
ho said, ordered to remain by us till we should roach tho 
aea; that I had now left Sekeleta far behind, and must 
henceforth look to Shinte alone for aid, and that it would 
always be most cheerfully rendered. This waa only a 
polite way of expressing his wishes for mysuccoss. It was 
the good words only of the guides which were to aid m» 
from the next chief, Katema, on to tho sea; they wore to 
turn back on reaching him; but he gave a good supply of 
food for the journey before us, and, after mentioning us 
I for letting us go even now that no one could oaf 
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that we had been driven awny from the town, since wo had 
been several dnya with bim, ^e gave a moot hearty Balnta- 
tion, and we parted with thu wish that God might bleea 



CHAPTER IVn. 

DB. LTVTWaaTOmi PASSES THHOUOH LOl 



26th. — Lkatiho Shinte, with eight of hie men to aid in 
earrying our luggage, we passed, in a northerly direction, 
down the lovely valley on which the town stands, then 
went a little to the west through pretty open forest, and 
ilept at a village of Ealonda. In the morning we had a 
fine range of green hills, called Saloisho, on onr right, and 
were informed that they were rather thickly inhabited 
tiy the people of Shinte, who worked in iron, the ore of 
which abounds in these hills. 

The conntry throngh which we pasaod possessed the same 
general character of flatness and forest that we noticed 
before The soil is dark with a tinge of red — in some 
places it might be called red — and appeared very fertile. 
Every valley contained villages of twenty or thirty huts, 
with gardens of manioc, which here is looked upon as the 
rtaff of life. Very little labor is required for ita oultivi^ 
tion. The earth is drawn np into oblong beds, about three 
feet broad and one in height, and in these are planted 
pieces of the manioc-stalk, at four feet apart A crop of 
beana or groundnuts is sown between them, and when 
these are reaped the land around the manioc is cleared of 
weeds. In from ten to eighteen months after planting, a<y 
M)rding to the quality of the soil, the roota are fit for food. 
There is no necessity for reaping soon, as the roota do not 
become bitter and dry until after three years. When • 
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woman takes np the roots, she thrusts a piece or two of 
tie upper stalks into the hole she has made, draws back 
the soil, and a new crop is thereby begun. The plant growi 
to a height of six feet, and every part of it is nsefhl ; the 
loaves may be cooked as a vegetable. The roots are from 
three to fonr inches in diameter, and from twelve to 
oi^teen inches long. 

There are two varieties of the manioc or cassava,— one 
sweet and wholesome, the other bitter and containiDg 
poison, bat much more speedy in its growth than the 
former This last property causes its perpetuation. 

Our chief guide, Intemese, sent orders to all the villages 
around onr route that Shinte's friends must have abundance 
of provisions. Our progress was impeded by th^ time re- 
quisite for communicating the chiefs desire and consequent 
preparation of meal. We received far more food from 
Shinte's people than from himself. Kapende, for instance, 
presented two large baskets of meal, three of manioc-roots 
steeped and dried in the sun 'and ready to be converted 
into flour, three fowls, and seven eggs, with three smoke- 
dried fishes ; and others gave with similar liberality. I 
gave to the head-men small bunches of my stock of beads, 
with an apology that we were now on our way to the 
market for these goods. The present was always politely 
reeei^^ed. 

Afiw' crossing the Lonaje, we came to some pretty vil- 
lages, embowered, as the negro villages usually are, in 
l»a]? alias, shrubs, and manioc, and near the banks of the 
Leeb^ we formed our encampment in a nest of serpents, 
Dne «d* which bit one of our men ; but the wound wa4 
harmless. The people of the surrounding villages 'pri)' 
9entpd us with large quantities of food, in obedience to 
the mandate of Shinte, without expecting any equivalent 
One village had lately been transferred hither from the 
COUP try of Matiamvo. They, of course, continue to ao- 
knowledge him as paramount chief; but the frequent in* 
•laDcea which oecur of people changing from one j^H 
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the country to another show that the great chiefs jiOBsefW 
only a limited power. The only peculiarity we obEorved in 
these people la the habit of plaiting the beard into a throo- 
fold cord. 

'The town of the Balonda ^hiof Cazembe was pointed 
out to U8 as lying to the N.E. and by E. from the town ol 
hhinte, and groat numbers of people in this qnarler have 
gone thither for the purpose of purchasing copper anklets, 
mode at Cazembe'a, and report the distance to be about five 
day a' journey. 

It took ns about fonr hours to cross the Leeba, which is 
iODsiderably smaller here than where we left it, — indeed, 
only about a hundred yards wide. It has the same dark 
mossy hue. The villagers lent us canoes to effect our pass- 
age ; and, having gone to a village about two miles beyond 
the river, I had the satisfaction of getting observations for 
both longitude and latitude, — for the former, the distance 
•between Saturn and the moon, and for the latter, a meridian 
altitude of Canopua. Long. 22° 57' E., lat. 12° 6' 6" S. 

Here we were Hurprised to hear English cotton cloth 
much more eagerly inquired after than beads and orna- 
ments. They are more in need of clothing than the Be- 
chuana tribes living adjacent to the Kalahari Desert, who 
have plenty of skins for the purpose. Animals of all kinds 
are rare here, and a very ..mall piece of calico is of g^at 

As the people on the banks of the Leeba were the last 
of Shinto's tribe over which Intemese had power, he waB 
naturally anxious to remain as long as possible. He was 
not idle, but made a large wooden mortar and pestle for 
liis wife during our journey. lie also carved many wooden 
Bpoons and a bowl; then commenced a basket; but, as 
what he considered goodlivingwasany thing but agreeable 
to ns, who had been accustomed to milk and maize, we went 
forward on the 2d without him. He soon followed, but left 
our pontoon, saying it would be brongbl. by the head-man 
of the village. This was a groat loss, as we afterward 
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found : it remained at this village more than a year, and, 
when we returned, a mouse had eaten a hole in it. 

We entered on an extensive plain beyond the Leeba, Bl 
least twenty miles broad, and covered with water anklo 
deep in the shallowest parts. We deviated somewhat fi om 
our N.W" course, by the direction of Intomese, and kept 
the hills Piri nearly on our right during a great part of 
the first day, in order to avoid the still more deeply-flooded 
plains of Lobale (Luval?) on the west. These, according 
to Intemesc, are at present impassable on account of being 
thigh deep. The plains are so perfectly level that rain* 
water, which this was, stands upon them for months together 
They were not flooded by the Leeba, for that was still fai 
within its banks.. Here and there, dotted over the surface, 
are little islands^ on which grow stunted date-bushes and 
scraggy trees. 

We made our beds on one of the islands, and were 
wretchedly supplied with firewood. The booths constructed 
by the men were but sorry shelter, for the rain poured 
down without intermission till mid-day. There is no drain- 
age for the prodigious masses of water on these plains, ex- 
cept slow percolation into the diflerent feeders of the Leeba 
and into that river itself. The quantity of vegetation has 
prevented the country firom becoming ftirrowed by many 
rivulets or <* nullahs." Were it not so remarkably flat, the 
drainage must have been effected by torrents, even in spite 
of the matted vegetation. 

When released from our island by the rain ceasing, we 
marched on till we came to a ridge of dry inhabited land 
in the N.W. The inhabitants, according to custom, lent 
us the roofs of some huts to save the men the trouble of 
booth-making. I suspect that the story in Park's " Travels," 
of the men lifting^up the hut to place it on the lion, referred 
to the roof only. We leave them for the villagers to replace 
at their leisure. No payment is expected for the use of 
them. By night it rained so copiously that all our bods 
wore flooded from below; and from this time £r>rth w% 
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mimiys made a farrow round each booth, and med the earllb 
to raise our sleeping-places. My men turned out to irork 
in the wet most willingly: indeed, they always did. I 
ooold not but contrast their conduct with that of Intemesa 
lie was thoroughly imbued with the slave-spirit, and lied 
on all occasions without compunction. Untruthfulness is 
a fK)rt of refuge for the weak and oppressed. We ez})ect»d 
to move on the 4th, but he declared that we were so near 
Eatema's, if we did not send forward to apprise that chief 
of our approach, he would certainly impose a fine. It 
rained the whole day, so we were reconciled to the delay; 
but on Sunday, the 5th, he let us know that we were still 
two days distant from Katema. We unfortunately could 
not manage without him, for the country was so deluged 
we should have been brought to a halt, before we went 
many miles, by some deep valley, every one of which was 
full of water. Intemese continued to plait his basket witli 
all his might, and would not come to our religious service. 
He seemed to be afraid of our incantations, but was always 
merry and jocular. 

Qth. — Soon after starting, we crossed a branch of the Loka- 
iueje by means of a canoe, and in the afternoon passed over 
the main stream by a like conveyance. The former, as is 
the case with all branches of rivers in this country, is 
called fiuana Kalueje, (child of the.Kaluejo.) Hippopotami 
exist in the Lokalueje, so it may be inferred to be peren- 
nial, as the inhabitants asserted. We cannot judge of the 
size of the stream from what we now saw. It had about 
forty yards of deep, fast-flowing water, but probably not 
more than half that amount in the dry season. Besides 
these, we crossed numerous feeders in our K.N.W. course, 
and, there being no canoes, got frequently wet in the course 
of the day. The oxen in some places had their heads only 
above water, and the stream, flowing over their backs, 
wetted our blankets, which we used as saddles. The arm- 
pit was the only safe spot for carrying the watch, for there 
h was preserved fron^ rains above and waters below I 
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meo on foot crossed these gnllieB holding ap thur burdtnu 
*t arms' length. 

Great numbers of the omnivorous-feeding fish Glanit 
lilurie, or mosala, spread thomselvoe over the flooded pli 
aod, as the waters retire, try to find their way back agoiD 
to the rivers. The Balonda make earthen dikes and 
hedges across the outlets of the retreating waters, leaving 
only small spaces through which the cliief part of tha 
water flows. In these open spaces they plant creels, simi- 
lar in shape to oar own, into which the fish can enter bat 
cannot retam. They secure large quantities of fish in 
this way, which, when smoke-dried, make a good relish for 
their otherwise-insipid food. They use also a weir of mats 
made of reeds sewed together, with but half an inch be- 
tween each. Open spaces are left for the insertion of the 
tireels as before. 

In still water, a flsh-trap is employed of the same shapo 
and plan as the common round wire mouse-trap, which has 
an opeoiiJg sntrounded with wires pointing inward. This 
is made of reeds and supple wands, and food is placed 
inside to attract the flsh. 

Besides these means of catching fish, they use a hook of 
Iron without a barb ; the point is bent inward instead, so 
as not to allow the fish to escape. Nets are not so oommon 
as in the Zoaga and Leeambye j but they kill large quan- 
tities of fishes by means of the braised leaves of a shrab 
which may be seen planted beside every village in the 
ooontry. 

On the 7th we came to the village of Soana Molopo, 
S half-brother of Katema, a few miles beyond the Loki.- 
Ineje, When we went to visit liim, we found him sitting 
with about one hundred men. Ho called on Intemese to 
give some account of us, though no doubt it had beeo doos 
in private before. He then pronounced the following sen- 
tences : — " The journey of the white man is very proper j 
but Sbinte has disturbed us by showing the path to the 
^Jl^plolo who accompany him. He ought to have taken 
^^^^ 16* 
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tliom tlirough the country without showing them ttie 
towns. We are afraid of the Makololo." He then gave 
UH a Landsoiuo present of food, and seemed perplexed by 
my flitting down familiarly and giving him a few of our 
ideas When we left, Intemese continued busily impait- 
iug an account of all we had given to Shinte and Masiko, 
»nd instilling the hope that Soana Molopo might obtain an 
mudi as they had received. Accordingly, when we ex- 
pected to move on the morning of the 8th, we got some 
hints about the ox which Soana Molopo expected to oat; 
but we recommended him to get the breed of cattle for 
himself, seeing his country was bo well adapted for rearing 
stock. Intomeae also retUaed to move : he, moreover, 
tried to frighten us into parting with an oz by saying 
that Soana Molopo would send to: ward a mosaago that wo 
were a marauding-party j but we packed up and went on 
without him. Wo did not abBoUttely need him ; but ha 
was useful in preventing the inhabitants of secluded vil- 
lages from betaking themselves to flight. We wished to 
be on good terms with all, and therefore put up with our 
guide's peccadilloes. His good word respecting ne bad 
considerable influence, and he was always asked if we had 
behaved ourselves like men on the way. The Makololo 
are viewed as great savages; but Intemese could not 
justly look with scorn on them, for he has the mark of a 
large gash on his arm, got in fighting; and he would never 
tell the cause of battle, but boasted of his powers, as th« 
Makololo do, till asked about a scar on his back, betoken- 
ing any thing but bravery. 

Intemese was useful in cases like that of Monday, when 
wo came upon a while village in a forest enjoying their 
noonday nap. Our sudden appearance in their midst e 
terrified tbem that one woman nearly went into co& 
vnlsiona from fear. When they saw and heard IntemetM, 
their terror subsided. 

As usual, we were caugnt by rains after leaving Soana 
HulopQ'Bj and made our booths at the house of Mozinkwa, 
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t most intelligent and friendly man beiongitg to Eatema. 
Ho had a fine large garden in cultivation, and well bodged 
round. He had made the walls of his compound, or oourt- 
yard, of branclies of the banian, which, taking root, hud 
grown to be a live hedge of that tree. Mozinkwa's wil'o 
had cotton growing all round her premises, and uererol 
plants used as relishes to the insipid porridge of the 
country. She cultivated alao the common caator-oil plant, 
and a larger shrub {Jatropha curcas) which also yields a 
purgative oil. Here, however, the oil is used for anointing 
the heads and bodies alone. We saw ia her garden iike- 
wiiio the Indian brin galls, yams, and aweet potatoes. 
Soveral trees were planted in the middle of the yard, and 
in the deep shade they gave stood the huts of his flno 
iimily. His children, all by one mother, very black, but 
cookely to view, wore the finest negro family I over saw, 
Wa were much pleased with the frank friendship and 
hberality of this man and his wife. She asked me to bring 
hor a cloth from the white man's country; but, when wo 
returned, poor Mosinkwa'a wife was in her grave, and he, 
as is the custom, had abandoned trees, garden, and huts to 
rain. They cannot live on a spot whore a favorite wife 
haa died, probably becnnse unable to bear the remem- 
brance of the happy times thoy have spent there, or afi'aid 
to remain in a spot whore death has once visited the esta- 
blishment. If ever the place is revisited, it ia to pray to 
her or make some offering. This feeling i-endera any per- 
manent village in the country impossible. 

We learned from Mozinkwa that Soana Molopo was tho 
elder brother of Katema, but that he was wanting in wis- 
dom ; and Katema, by purchasing cattle and receiving in 
a kind manner all the fugitives who came to him, had 
secured the birthright to himself, so far as influence in tho 
eountiy is concerned. Soana's first address to us did not 
■avor much of African wisdom. 

Friday, 10(A. — On leaving Mozinkwa's hospitable mansion, 
«e crossed another slreum, about forty yards wide, in 
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3afioes. While this tedioas process was going on, I wjm iii' 
fonned that it is called the Mona-Kalaeje, or brother oi 
Kalueje^ as it flows into that river; that both the Kalaoja 
and Livoa flow into the Leebe ; and that the GhifhmiUijse, 
swollen by the Lotembwa, is a feeder of that river alsO| 
below the point where we lately crossed it. 

As we were crossing the river, we were joined by a m6» 
senger from Katema, called Shakatwdla. This person was 
a sort of steward or factotum to his chief. Every chief has 
one attached to his person, and, though generally ^^oor, 
they are invariably men of great shrewdness and ability. 
They act the part of messengers on all important occasions, 
and possess considerable authority in the chief's house- 
hold. Shakatwala informed us that Katema had not re- 
ceived precise information about us, but if we were peaceably 
disposed, as he loved strangers, we were to come to bis 
town. We proceeded forthwith, but were turned aside, by 
the Btrategy of our friend Intemese, to the village of 
Quendende, the father-in-law of Katema. This fine old 
man was so very polite that we did not regret being obliged 
to spend Sunday at his village. He expressed his pleasure 
at having a share in the honor of a visit as well as Kate^u^ 
though it seemed to me that the conferring that pleasure 
required something like a pretty good stock of impudence^ 
m leading twenty-seven men through the country without 
the means of purchasing food. My men did a little busi- 
ness for themselves in the begging line: they generally 
commenced every interview with new villagers by saying, 
<^1 have come from afar; give me something to eat.*' I 
forbade this at first, believing that, as the Makololo had a 
bad name, the villagers gave food from fear. But, after 
some time, it was evident that in many cases maize and 
manioc were given from pure generosity. The first time 1 
came to this conclusion was at the house of Mozinkwa: 
scarcely any one of my men returned from it withool 
something in his hand; and a& they protested they had not 
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bogged^ I asked hinuself^ and found that it was tho 0006, 
and that he had given spontaneously. 

Qnendende's head was a good specimen of the greater 
orop of wool with which the negroes of Londa are for 
lUBhed. The front was parted in the middle, and plaited 
into two thick rolls, which, falling down behind the earn, 
reached the shoulders : the rest was collected into a largo 
knot, which lay on the nape of the neck. As he was an 
intelligent man, we had much conversation together: ho 
had just come from attending the funeral of one of his 
people, and I found that the great amount of drum-beating 
which takes place on these occasions was with the idea 
that the Barimo, or spirits, could be drummed to sleep. 
There is a drum in every village, and we often hear it going 
from sunset to sunrise. They seem to look upon the do- 
parted as vindictive beings, and, I suspect, are more in- 
fluenced by fear than by love. In beginning to speak on 
religions subjects with those who have never heard of Chris- 
tianity, the great fS^ct of the Son of God having come down 
from heaven to die for us is the prominent theme. No fiict 
* more striking can be mentioned. <^ He actually came to 
men. He himself told us about his Father and the dwell- 
ing-place whither he has gone. We have his words in liiis 
book, and he really endured punishment in our stead from 
pure love,'' &o. If this fails to interest them, nothi ng else 
will succeed. 

We here met with some people just arrived fr)m the 
town of Matiamvo, (Muata ydnvo,) who had been cent to 
announce the death of the late chieftain of that name. 
Matiamvo is the hereditary title, muata meaning lord or 
ohiefl The late Matiamvo seems, from the report of thebu 
men, to have become insane, for he is said to have some- 
times indulged the whim of running a muck in the town 
and beheading whomsoever he met, until he had cjdte a 
heap of human heads. Matiamvo explained this conduct 
by saying that his people were too many, and he ^^anted 
lo diminish them. He had absolute power of life and death 
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On inqtiiring trhether human eacrifices wore sLill madu, aS 
in tho time of Pereira, at Cazembe's, we wore informed 
that these bad never been ao common as was represented 
to Poreira, bnt that it occasionally happened, when cortam 
charms were needed by the chief, that a man was slaugh- 
tered for the sake of some part of his body. lie addud 
that he hoped tho present chief would not act hl^e his 
(mad) predecessor, but kill only those who were guilty of 
witchcraft or theft. These men were very much astonished 
at the liberty enjoyed by the Makololoj and, when they 
found that all my people had cattle, wb were told thai 
Matiamvo alone had a herd. Ono very intelligent man 
among them asked, " If ho should make a canoe, and take 
it down the river to the Makololo, would he get a cow tot 
it ?" This question, which my men answered in the afflrma- 
tive, was important, as showing the knowledge of water- 
communication from the country of Matiamvo to the 
Makololo; and the river runs through a fertile country 
abounding in large timber. If the tribes have intercourse 
with each other, it exerts a good inSuonco on their chiefs 
to hear what other tribes think of their deeds. The Ma- 
kololo have such a bad name, on account of their perpetual 
forays, that they have not been known in Londa except as 
ruthless destroyers. Tho people in Matiamvo's country 
submit to much wrong from thoir chiefs, and no voice can 
be raised against cruelty, because they aro afraid to flea 
elsewhere. 

"VVe left Quendendo'a village in company with Qnondende 
himself, and the principal man of the ambassadors of Ma- 
tiamvo, and, after two or throe miles' march to the N.W., 
came to the ford of the Lotombwa, which flows southward. 
A canoo was waiting to ferry us over, but it was very 
tedious work; for, though the river itself was only eighty 
yards wide, the whole valley was flooded, and we were 
obliged to paddlo more than half a mile to get free of tho 
water. A fire was lit to warm old Qnendende and enable 
Mm to dry his tobacco-leaveB. The leaves are taker fton' 
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iho plant and spread close to the fire until tbcy are quite 
dry and crisp; they are then put into a snuff-box, Avhich, 
with a little pestle, serves the purpose of a mill to grind 
them into powder: it is then used as snuff. As we sat by 
the fire, the ambassadors communicated their thoughts' 
freely respecting the customs of their race. When a chief 
dies^ a number of servants are slaughtered with him to 
fomi Lis company in the other world. The Barotse followed 
the same custom ; and this and other usages show them to 
be genuine negroes, though neither they nor the Balonda 
resemble closely the typical form of that people. Quen- 
dende said if he were present on these occasions he would 
hide his people, so that they might not be slaughtered. 
As we go north, the people become more bloodily super- 
stitious. 

We were assured that if the late Matiamvo took a fancy 
to any thing, — such, for instance, as my watch-chain, which 
was of silver wire, and was a great curiosity, as they had 
never seen metal plaited before, — ^he would order a whole 
village to be brought up to buy it from a stranger. When 
a slave-trader visited him, he took possession of all his 
goods ; then, after ten days or a fortnight, he would send 
out a party of men to pounce upon some considerable 
village, and, having killed the head-men, would pay for all 
the goods by selling the inhabitants. This has frequently 
been the case, and nearly all the visitants he ever had were 
men of color. On asking if Matiamvo did not know he 
was a man, and would be judged, in company with those 
he destroyed, hy a Lord who is no respecter of persons, 
the ambassador replied, "We do not go up to God, as you 
do : we are put into the ground." I could not ascertain 
Uiat even those who have such a distinct perception of the 
coutinuod existence of departed spirits had any notion of 
neaven: they appear to imagine the souls to be always 
near the place of sepulture. 

After crossing the river Lotembwa, we travelled about 
•ight miles, and came to Kat^ma's straggling town, (lat 
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1 1" 35' 49" S., long. 22° 27' E.) It is more a eolloction 
i-illagca than a town. We wore led out about half a 
mile from the housea, that we might make for oaraelves 
the boat lodging wo contd of the trees and grass, while 
Intemeso was talien to Katema to undergo the naaal pro- 
coaa of pumping as to our past conduct and professions. 
Katoma aoon afterward sent a handsome present of food. 

Next morning wo had a formal preaentation, and found 
Katema seated on a sort of throne, with about three hun- 
dred men on the ground around, and thirty women, who 
were said to be hia wives, close behind him. The main 
body of the people were seated in a semicircle, at a dis- 
tance of filly yards. Each party had its own head-man 
stationed at a little distance in front, and, when beckoned 
by the chief, came near him as councillors. Intemese gave 
our history, and Katema placed sixteen large baskets of 
meal before us, half a dozen fowls, and a dozen eggs, and 
expressed regret that we had slept hungry: he did not like 
any stranger to suffer want in his town; and added, "Go 
home and cook and eat, and you will then be in a fit state 
to speak to me at an audience I will give you to-morrow." 
Ho was busily engaged in hearing the statements of a large 
body of fine young men who had fled from Kangenke, 
chief of Lobale, on account of hia selling their relatives to 
the native Portuguese who frequent his country. Katema 
is a tall man, about forty years of age, and his head was 
ornamented with a helmet of beads and feathers. He had 
on a snufF-brown coat, with a broad band of tinsel down 
the arms, and carried in his hand a large tail made of Die 
caudal extremities of a number of gnus. This has charmi 
attached to it, and he continued waving it in front of him- 
self ail the time we were there. He seemed in good spirits, 
langhing heartily several times. This is a good sign, for a 
man who shakes his sidea with mirth is seldom difficult to 
deal with. When wo rose to take leave, all rose with us, 
aa at Shinte's. 

Betuming next meming, Katema addressed me thimy-' 
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r "I am the great Moene (lord) Katema, ttie fellow of Ua> 
tiamvo. There is no one in the country equal to Matiatnvo 
ind me I have always lived here, and my forefathers too. 
There is the house in which my father lived. You found 
no human skuIlB near the place where yoa are encamped 
1 never kiiloa any of the traders ; they all come to me. I 
am tho groat Moene Katema, of whom you have heard." 
fl.e looked aa if ho had fallen asleep tipsy and dreamed 
of his greatneaa. On explaining my objects to him, he 
promptly pointed out three men who would be our guides, 
and explained that the northwest path was the most 
direct, and that by which all traders came, hot that tho 
water at present standing on the plains would reach up to 
the loins; ho would therefore send ub by & more northerly 
i-oute, which no trader had yet traversed. This was more 
suited to our wishes, for we never found a path safe that 
had boon trodden by slave-traders. 

' We presented a few articles which pleased him highly, — 

a small shawl, a razor, three bunchea of beads, some but- 
tons, and a powder-horn. Apologizing for the insignifi- 
cance of tho gift, I wished to know what I could bring 
htm from Loanda, saying, not a large thing, but something 
small. He laughed heartily at tho limitation, and replied, 
"Every thing of the white people would be acceptable, and 
he would rocoive any thing thankfully; but tho coat he 
then had on was old, and he would like another." I intro- 
duced the subject of the Bible; bat one of the old coun- 
cillors broke in, told all he bad picked up from the Mam- 
ban, and glided off into several other subjects. It is a 
misery to speak through an interpreter, as I was now 
forced to do. With a body of men like mine, composed aa 
thoy wore of six difforont tribes, and all speaking the Ian- 
linage of the Bechuanas, there was no difficulty in comma 
eating on common subjects with any tribe we came to; but 
doling out a story in which they felt no interest, and 
which I understood only sufiicicnlly well to perceive that 
ft mere abridgment was given, was uucommonly slow 
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work. Neither could Katema's attention be arrestodi 
except by compliments^ of which they have always plenty 
to bestow as well as receive. We were strangers^ and 
knew that^ as Makololo, we had not the best of characters ; 
yet his treatment of ns was wonderfhlly good and liberal. , 

I complimented him on the possession of cattle^ and 
pleased him by telling him how he might milk the cows. 
He has a herd of about thirty^ really splendid animals^ all 
reared from two which he brought from the Balobale when 
he was young. They are generally of a white color, and 
are quite wild, running off with graceful ease like a herd 
of elands on the approach of a stranger. They excited the 
unbounded admiration of the Makololo, and clearly proved 
that the country was well adapted for them. When Katema 
wishes to slaughter one, he is obliged to shoot it as if it 
were a buffalo. Matiamvo is said to possess a herd of cattle 
in a similar state. I never could feel certain as to the 
reason why they do not all possess cattle in a country on- 
taining such splendid pasturage. 

As Katema did not offer an ox, as would have been done 
by a Makololo or Caffre chief, we slaughtered one of our 
own, and all of us were delighted to get a meal of meat, 
after subsisting so long on the light porridge and green 
maize of Londa. On occasions of slaughtering an animal, 
some pieces of it are in the fire before the skin is all 
removed from the body. A frying-pan full of these pieces 
having been got quickly ready, my men crowded about 
their £ither, and I handed some all round. It was a 
strange sight to the Balonda, who were looking on wonder- 
ing. I offered portions to them too, but these were declined, 
though they are excessively fond of a little animal food to 
eat with their vegetable diet. They would not eat with us, 
but they would take the meat and cook it in their own 
way, and then use it. I thought at one time that they had 
imported something from the Mohammedans, and the more 
08j>ecially as an exdamatica of surprise, '^AUahT' soondf 
like the lUab of the Arabs ; \>ul ti7« {oxmd, «b^\.^<b ^T^3Ki«^ 
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On, nnother form of salutation, of Chriatian (T) origin, " Av^ 
*^»," (Ave Marie.) The Bnlutfttions probably travel farther 
t:lian the faith. My people, when satisfied with a meal lik« 
t.]iKt which they enjoy so often at home, amosed themselvei 
*ftiy an uproarious dance. Xatema sent to ask what I Lad 
gi yen them to produceso much excitement. Inlemeae rei^lted 
it was their custom, and they meant no harm. The coni' 
^tanion of the ox we slaughtered refused food for two days, 
^nd went lowing about for him continually. He seemed 
knconsolable for his loss, and tried again and again to 
«Bcape back to the Makololo country. My men remarked, 
'' He thinks, They will kill me as wellasmy friend." Katema 
tboQgbt it the result of art, and had fears of roy skill in 
anedicine, and, of course, witchcraft. He refused to <ee the 
magic lantern. 

On Sunday, the 19th, both I and several of oni party 
were seized with fever, and I could do nothing bat tosa 
about in my little tent, with the thermometer about 90°, — 
though this was the beginning of winter, and my men 
made as much shade as possiblo by planting branches of 
trees all round and over it. We have, for the first time iu 
my experience in Africa, had a cold wind from the north. 
All the winds from that quarter are hot, and those from 
the south are cold; but they seldom blow from eithei 
direction. 

20th. — ^We were glad to got away, thongh not on account 
of any scarcity of food; for my men, by giving small 
presents of meat as an earnest of their sincerity, formed 
many friendships with the people of Katema. We went 
Kbout four or five miles in a N.N.W. direction, then two in 
■ westerly one, and came round the small end of Lake 
IKlolo. It seemed, as far as we could at this time discern, 
to be like a river a quarter of a mile wide. 

Immediately beyond Dilolo there is a large flat abou 
twenty miles in breadth. Here Shakatwala insisted on our 
remaining to get supplies of food from Eatema's subjecta 
before entering the uninhabited watery plains. 
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Heavy rains prevented us from crosBing the plain in i ont 
(N.N.W.) in one day, and the constant wading among tbo 
grass hurt the feet of the men. There is a footpath all the 
way aorosB, bat, aa this is worn down beneath the lem I of 
the rest of the plain, it is necessarily the deepest portion, 
and the men, avoiding it, make a new walk by its side. A 
path, however narrow, is a great convenience, as any on* 
who has travelled on foot in Africa will admit. The virtual 
want of it here caused us to make slow and painful progress. 

Ants aurely are wiser than some men, for they learn by 
experience. They have established themselves even on 
these plains, where water stands so long annually aa to 
allow the lotus, and other aqueous plants, to come t(? matu- 
rity. When all the ant-horizon is submerged a foot deop_ 
they manage to exist by ascending to little houses built of 
black tenacious loam on stalks of grass and placed hi^ei 
than the line of inundation. This mast have been the re- 
sult of experience; for, if they had waited tili the water 
actually invaded their terrestrial habitations, they would not 
have been able to procure materials for their aerial quarters 
unless they dived down to the bottom for every mouthful 
of clay. Some of these upper chambers are about the size 
of a bean, and others as large as a man's thumb. They 
must have built in anticipation; and, If so, let ns humbly 
hope that the sufferers by the late inundations in France 
xoay be possessed of as much common sense as the little 
black ants of the Dilolo plains, 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



DH. LiriNQSTONX ADVANCES TO THE 

KATENSB AND lONGA PANZA. 

iith of Ptbruary. — On reaching nnfiooded lands beyonj 
Ifao plaia, we fonnd the villagos there KckDowledged ths 
authority of the chief named Katende, and wo discovered, 
iUbo, to onr earprise, that the almost level plain we had 
passed forms the watershed between the soathem and 
northern rivers, for we had now entered a district in 
whieh the rivers flowed in a northerly direction into the 
Easai or Loke, near to which we now were, while the 
rivers we had hitherto crossed were all running soethward. 
Having met with kind treatment and aid at the first vil- 
lage, Katemu's guides returned, and we were led to the 
N.N.W. by the inhabitants, and descended into the very 
first really-deep valley we had seen since leaving Kolo- 
beng. A stream ran along the bottom of a slope of three 
or four hundred yards from the plains above. 

We crossed this by a rustic bridge at present submerged 
thigh deep by the rains. The trees growing along the 
stream of this lovely valley were thickly planted and very 
high. Many had sixty or eighty feet of clean straight 
trunk, and beautiful flowers adorned the ground beneath 
thorn. Ascending the opposite side, we came, in two 
hours' time, to another valley, equally beautiful, and with 
B stream also in its centre. 

Beaching the village of Kabinje, in the evening he sent 
UH a present of tobacco, Mutokuane or " bang," (^Cannabis 
saliva,) and maize, by the man who went forwai-d to an- 
nonnce our arrival, and a message expressing satisfaction 
at the prospect of having trade with the coast. The 
westing we were making brought us among people 
who are^Vequentlj visited by the Mambari as slave-deal era. 
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TluB trade canoes bloodshed; for when a poor family !• 
Bcleeled aa the victima it is necessary to gettlrid of the 
older membera of it, becauBo tbey are supposed to bo able 
to give annoyance to the chief afterward by means of 
enchantmenta. Tho belief in the power of charms fur 
good or evil produces not only honesty, bat a great amoont 
of gentle dealing. The powerful are often restrained in 
tlioir despotism from a fear that tho weak and helplees 
may injure them by their medical knowledge. 

When wo wished to move on, Kabinje refused a gaida to 
the next village, because he was at war with it; but, after 
much persuasion, he consented, provided that the guide 
should be allowed to return aa soon as he came in sight 
of the enemy's village. This we felt to be a misfortune, 
as the people all suspect a man who comes telling his own 
tale ; but, there being no help for it, we went on, and found 
the head-man of a village on the rivulet Kalomba, called 
Eangenlro, a very different man from what his enemy 
represented. We found, too, that the idea of buying and 
selling took the place of giving for friendship. As I had 
nothing with which to purchase food except a parcel of 
beads, which were preserved for worse times, I began to fear 
that we should soon be compolled to suffer more from 
hunger than we had done. The people demanded gun- 
powder for every thing. If we had possessed any quan- 
tity of that article, we should have got on well, for here 
it is of great value. On our return, Dear this spot we 
fijand a good-sized fowl was sold for a single charge of 
gunpowder. Next to that, English calico was in great 
demand, and so were beads ; but money was of no value 
whatever. Gold is quite unknown; it is thought to ba 
brass : trade is carried on by barter alone. The people 
know nothing of money. A parse-proud person would 
here feel the ground move from beneath his feet. Occasion- 
ally a large piece of copper, in the shape of a St. Andrew'i 
oross, is offered for sale. 

February 27- — Kangenke promptly fiimifihed goidei 
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ttiTs morning, ao we ■went briskly on a sh<irt distance, and 
came to a part of the Kasye, Kasai, or Loke, where lie 
had appointed two canoes to convoy ns across. This ia a 
most beautiful river, and very much like the Clyde in Scot- 
land, The slope of the valley down to the stream is about 
five hundred yards, and finely wooded. It is perhapi 
one hundred yards broad, and was winding slowly from 
aide to side in the beautiful green glen, in a course to the 
north and northeast. In both the directions from which 
it cams and to which It went it seemed to bo alternately 
embowered in sylvan vegetation or rich meadows covered 
with tall grass. The men pointed out its course, and said, 
" Though you sail along it for months, you will turn with- 
out seeing the end of it." 

While at the ford of the Kasai we were subjected to a 
trick, of which we bad been forewarned by the people of 
Shinto. A knife had been dropped by one of Kangeoke'a 
people, in order to entrap my men ; it was put down near 
our encampment, as if lost, the owner in the mean time 
watching till one of my men picked it up. Nothing was 
said until our party was divided, one half on this and the 
other on that bank of the river. Then the charge waa 
made to me that one of ray men had stolen a knife. 
Certain of my people's honesty, I desired the man, wha 
was making a great noise, to search the luggage for it; 
the unlucky lad who had taken the bait then came forward 
and confessed that he had the knife in a basket which waa 
already taken over the river. When it was returned, the 
owner would not receive it back unless accompanied with 
■ fine. The lad offered beads, but these were refused with 
scbrn. A shell hanging round his neck, similar to that 
which Shinte had given me, was the object demanded, and 
the victim of the trick, as we ail knew it to be, was obliged 
to part with his costly ornament. I could not save him 
from the loss, as all had been forewarned; and it 
universal custom among the Makololo and many 
B to show whatever they may find to the chief 
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A GRAVE OFFEHOB. 20& 

Ub apear told that wo could not hope to enjoy any larger 
game. Wq eaw no evidence of any aaimals besides; and, 
on coming to the villages beyond thia, wo often saw boyi 
and girls engaged in digging up these tiny quadrupeds, 

Xatende sent for me on the day following our arrival, 
and, being quite willing to visit him, I walked, fur this 
pnrpoae, about three miles from our encampment. When wa 
approached the village we were desired to enter a hut, and, as 
it was raining at the time, we did so. After a long time spent 
in giving and receiving meBsagos from the great man, we were 
told that he wanted either a man, a tusk, beads, copper rings, 
or a shell, as payment for leave to pass through his country. 
No one, we were assured, was allowed that liberty, or even 
to behold him, without something of the sort being pre- 
sented. Having humbly explained our circumstances, and 
that he could not expect to "catch un humble cow by the 
horns," — a proverb similar to ours that "yon can't draw 
milk out of a atone," — we were told to go home, and ho 
would speak again to ua next day. I could not avoid a 
hearty laugh at the cool impudence of the savage, and 
made the best of my way borne in the still pouring rain. 
My men were rather nettled at this want of hospitality; 
but, after talking over the matter with one of Kateude's 
Hervants, he proposed that some email article should be 
given, and an attempt made to pleaao Katende. I turned 
out my shirts, and selected the worat one aa a sop for him, 
and invited Xatende to come and choose any thing else I 
had, bat added that, when I should reach my own chief 
naked, and was asked what I bad done with my clothes, 1 
ihould be obhged to confess that I had left them with 
Katende. The shirt was despatched to him, and some of 
my people went along with the servant ■ they soon returned, 
eaying that the shirt had been accepted, and guides and 
food too would be aent to us nest day. The chief had, 
moreover, expressed a hope to see me on my return. He 
ia reported to bo very corpulent. The traders who have 
here seem to have ooon ^ ery timid, yielding to every 
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demand made on the moat frivoloos pretences. One of mj 
men, Booing another much like an acquaintance at home, 
addressed him by the name of the latter in sport, telling 
faim, at the same time, why he did so ; this was pronouncetl 
to be a grave offence, and a large fine demanded : wben th» 
case came before me I coald see no harm in what had been 
done, and told my people not to answer the young fellow. 
The latter felt hlmeelf disarmed, for it is chiefly in a brawl 
they have power j then words are spoken in anger which 
rouse the passions of the complainant's friends. In this 
case, after vociferating some time, the would-be offended 
party came and said to my man that, if they exchanged 
some small giit, all would bo right, hot, my man taking ac 
notice of him, he went off rather crest-fallen. 

Hy men were as much astonished as myself at the de- 
mand for payment for leave to pass, and the almost entire 
noglect of the rules of hospitality. Katende gave us only 
a little meal and manioc, and a fowl. Being detained two 
d«yfi by heavy rains, we felt that a good stock of patience 
was nocessory in travelling through this country in the 
•■ainy seaaon. 

Passing onward without seeing Katonde, we crossed a 
small rivulet, the Sengbo, by which we had encamped, and 
after two hours came to another, the Totelo, which was 
somewhat larger and had a bridge over it. At the farther 
end of this structure stood a negro, who demanded fees. 
He said the bridge was his, th** path his ; the guides were 
bis children ; and if we did not pay him be would prevent 
fiirther progress. This piece of civilization I was not pre- 
pared to meet, and stood a few seconds looking at our bold 
toll-keeper, when one of my men took off three copper 
bracelets, which paid for the whole party. The negro WM 
a better man than he at first seemed, for he immediately 
went to his garden and brought us some leaves of tobacco 
ns a preseni. 

When we got fairly away from the villages, the i^idoB 
tfota EAngenke sat down and told as that therfi yv^ '^^M 
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patfas in front, ai.d if we did not at onoe preannt them 
with a cloth they would leave us to take whichovor wo 
might like best. As I had pointed ont the direction in 
which Loanda lay, and had only employed them for the 
Bake of knowing the paths between villages which lay 
Along our route, and always objected when they led us in 
any other than the Loanda direction, I wished my men 
BOW to go on without the guides, trusting to onrBelves to 
chooae the path which would seem to lead us in the direction 
we had always followed. But Masbauana, fearing lost wo 
might wander, asked leave to give his own cloth, and when 
the guides saw that they came forward, shouting, " Averi^l 
Averie I" 

In the afternoon of thin day we came to a valley about 
a mile wide, filled with clear, fast-flowing water. The men 
on foot wore chin deep in crossing, and we three on ox-back 
got wet to the middle, the weight of the animals preventing 
them from swimming. A thunder-shower descending com- 
pleted the partial dienching of the plain, and gave a cold, 
nncomfortable "packing in a wet blanket" that night 
Next day we found another flooded valley about half a 
mile wide, with a small and now deep rivulet in its middle, 
flowing rapidly to the S.S.E., or toward the Kasai. The 
middle part of this flood, being the bed of what at other 
times is the rivulet, was bo rapid that we crossed by holding 
on to the oxen, and the current soon dashed them to the 
opjjoaite bank : we then jumped off, and, the oxen being re- 
lieved of their burdens, wo could pull them on to the shal- 
lower part. The rest of the valley was thigh deep and 
boggy, but, holding on by the belt which fastened the blanket 
to the ox, we each floundered through the nasty alongh ai 
•rell as we could. 

In the afternoon we came to another stream, Qaana Loke, 
(or child of Lokc,) with a bridge over it. The men had ti> 
■wim off to each end of the bridge, and when on it were 
breast deep : some preferred holding on by the tails of the 
tizen the whole way across. I intended to do this 
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but, riding to the deep part, before I r.oald diBmcant Aod 
aeiEB the helm the ox dashed off with his companions, and 
his body sank bo deep that I failed in my attempt even to 
catch the blanket-belt, and if I pulled the bridle the ox 
Boomed as if he would come backward upon me ; so I strucK 
out for the oppoaito bank alone. My poor feilows wew 
dreadfully alarmed when they saw me parted from the 
cattlo, and about twenty of them made a simultaneous rush 
into the water for my rescne, and just as I reached the 
opposite bank one seixed my arm, and another threw his 
around my body. When I stood up it was moat gratifying 
to sec them all struggling toward me. Some had leaped 
off the bridge and allowed their cloaks to float down the 
Btroam. Part of my goods, abandoned in the hurry, were 
brought up from the bottom after I was safe. Great was 
the pleasure exproBSod when they found that I could awim 
like themselves, without the aid of a tail, and I did and do 
feel grateful to these poor heathens for the promptitude 
with which they dashed in to save, as they thought, my 
life. I found my clothes cumbersome In the water : they 
could swim quicker from being naked. Thoy swim like 
dogs, not frog-faahion as we do. 

In the evening we crossed the small rivulet Lozeze, and 
came to some villages of the Kasabi, from whom we got 
some manioc in exchange for beads. They tried to frighten 
us by telling of the deep rivers we should have to cross in 
our vay. I was drying my clothes by turning myself n und 
and round before the fire. My men laughed at the idea of 
being frightened by rivers. " We can all swim : who car- 
ried the white man across the river but himself?" I felt 
proud of their praise. 

Saturday, ith March. — Came to the outskirts of the ter- 
ritory of the Chiboque. We crossed the Konde and Ka- 
liizo rivulets. The former is a deep, small stream w^ith a 
bridge, the latter insignificant; the valleys in which these 
rivulets run are beautifully fertile. My companions are 
Xintinoally lamenting over the uncultivated vales in suob 
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these: — "^Vhat a fine country for cattle 1 My 
heart is sore to see each fruitful valleys for corn lying 
wiete." 

Whilo at tlie villagea of the Kaeabi wo aaw no evidcncea 
Cif want of food among the people. Onr beads were vciy 
T&luable, bat cotton cloth would have been still more so ; as 
Wfi travelled along, men, women, and children came running 
.Mter US, with meal and fowls for sale, which wo would 
iflwlly have purchased had wo possessed any English manu- 
&ctiire9. When they heard that we had no cloth, they 
turned back much disappointed. 

The amount of population in tho central parts of the 
country may be called large only as compared with the 
Cape Colony or the Bechuana country. Tho cultivated 
land is as nothing compared with what might bo brought 
under the plough. There are flowing streams in abundance, 
which, were it necessary, could bo turned to the purpose 
of irrigation with but httle labor. Miles of fruitful country 
are now lying absolutely waste, for there is not even game 
to oat off tho fine pasturage, and to recline under the evor- 
groon, shady groves which we are ever passing in our pro- 
gress. Tho people who inhabit the central region are not 
all quite black in color. Many incline to that of bronze, 
and others are as light in hue aa the Bushmen, who, it may 
be remembered, afford a proof that heat alone does not 
cause blackness, hut that heat and moistnre combined do 
veiy materially deepen the color. 

Having, on tho aforementioned date, reached the village 
of Hjambi, one of the chiefs of the Chiboquo, wo intended 
to pass a quiet Sunday; and, oar provisions being quite 
spent, I ordered a tired riding-ox to be slaughtered. Aa 
we wished to be on good terms with all, we sent the bump 
and ribs to Njambi, with the explanation that thia was tho 
customary tribute to chiefe in tho pai-t from which we had 
oome, and that we always honored men in his position. He 
retomed thanks, and promised to send food. Next mom 
tog he sent an impudent mossage, with a very small present 
a n* 
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of meal; scorning the meat he had accepted, he demanMecl 
either a man, an ox, a gun, powder, cloth, or a sboU; aad, 
in the event of refusal to comply with bis demand, he inti- 
mated his intention to prevent our farther progress. We 
replied, wo should have thought ourselves fools if we had 
Bcoi'ned his small present and demanded other food instead j 
and, oven supposing we had possessed the articles named, 
no hlaek man ought to impose a tribute on a party that did 
not trade in slaves. The servants who hrought the mes- 
sage said that, when sent to the Mambari, they had always 
got a quantity of cloth from them for their master, and now 
expected the same, or something else as an equivalent, 
from me. 

Wo hoard some of the Chihoque remark, "They have 
only five guns;" and about mid-day Njambi collected all hia 
people and surrounded our encampment. Their object was 
evidently to plunder as of every thing. My men seized 
their javelins, and stood on the defensive, while the young 
Chihoque had drawn their swords and brandished them 
with great fury. Some even pointed their guns at me, and 
nodded to each other, as much as to say, " This is the way 
we shall do with him." I sat on my camp-stool, with my 
double-barrelled gun across my Itneee, and invited the chief 
to bo seated also. When he and his counsellors had sat 
down on the ground in front of me, I asked what crimo 
we had committed that he bad come armed in that way. 
He replied that one of my men, Pitsane, while sitting at 
the fire that morning, had, in spitting, allowed a email 
quantity of the saliva to fall on the leg of one of his men, 
and this "guilt" he wanted to ba settled by the fine of a 
man, ox, or gun. Pitsane admitted the fact of a little 
■aliva having fallen on the Chihoque, and, in proof of iu 
being a pore accident, mentioned that he had given the 
man a piece of moat, by way of making friends, juat before 
it happened, and wiped it off with his hand as soon as it 
fell. In roiorence to a man being given, I declared that wa 
were all ready to die rather than give up one of oar anm- 
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bei to be A slave ; that my men might as well give me aa I 
giv« one of them, for we were all free men. " Then yon 
gun with which the ox was shot." As wo 
heard some of hie people remarking even now that we had 
only "five gnns," we declined, on the gronnd that, aa they 
W4Fe intent on plundering us, giving a gun would be belj^ 
ing them to do so. 

This they denied, saying they wanted the cuatomary 
tribute only, I asked what right they had to demand pay- 
ment for leave to tread on the gronnd of God, our common 
Father. If we trod on their gardens, we would pay, but 
not for marching on land which was Etill God's, and not 
theirs, Thoy did not attempt to controvert this, because 
it is in accordance with their own ideaa, but reverted again 
to the pretended crime of the saliva. 

My men now entreated me to give something; and, after 
asking the chief if he really thought the affair of the 
spitting a matter of gailt, and receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, I gave him one of my shirts. The young 
Chiboque were dissatisfied, and began shouting and bran- 
dishing their swords for a greater fine. 

Aa Pitsane felt that he had been the cause of this dis- 
agreeable affair, he asked me to add something else. J 
gave a bunch of beads, but the counsellors objected this 
time ; ao I added a large handkerchief. The more I jdoldod, 
the more unreasonable their demands became, and at 
every fresh demand a shout was raised by the armed party, 
and a rush made around us with brandishing of arms. One 
young man made a charge at my head from behind; but I 
quickly brought round the muzzle of my gun to his mouth, 
and he retreated. I pointed him out to the chief, and he 
ordered him to retire a little. I felt anxious to avoid the 
effusion of blood; and though sure of being able, with my 
Makololo, who had been drilled by Sebituane, to drive off 
twice the number of our assailants, though now a larga 
body and well armed with spears, swords, arrows, and 
gona, I strove to avoid actual collision. My men wen 
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quite unprepared for this exhibition, bat behaved Witb 
admirable coolneBS. The chief and counBeliors, by accept- 
ing my invitation to bo Boated, had placed themBolvea in • 
trap, for my men very quietly earrounded them, and made 
them feel that there was no chance of escaping their spears. 
I then Bald that, as one thing ailer another had foiled to 
Batiefy them, it was evident that they wanted to fight, while 
we only wanted to pass peaceably throngh the conntry; 
that they must begin first, and bear the guilt before God : 
we would not fight till they had struck the first blow. I 
then sat silent for Bome time. It was rather trying for 
me, because I knew that the Chiboque would aim at the 
white man first; but I was careful not to appear flnrriwd, 
and, having four barrels ready for instant action, ]ook.ed 
quietly at the savage scene around. The Chiboqae coan- 
tenance, by no means handsome, is not improved by the 
practice which they have adopted of filing the teeth to & 
point. The chief and counsellors, seeing that they were 
in more danger than I, did not choose to follow our decision 
that they should begin by striking the first blow and then 
Bee what we could do, and were perhaps influenced by 
Becing the air of cool preparation which some of my men 
displayed at the prospect of a work of blood. 

The Chiljoque at last put the matter before ns in this 
way : — " Tou come among ns in a new way, and eay yoa 
are quite friendly : how can we know it unless you give ns 
some of your food, and you take some of onrs? If yon 
give ns an ox, wo will give you whatever you may wish, 
and then we shall be friends." In accordance with the 
entreaties of my men, I gave an ox, and, when asked what 
I should like in return, mentioned food as the thing which 
we most needed. In tho evening, Njambi sent us a very 
email basket of meal, and two or three pounds of the flesh 
of our own ox 1 with the apology that he had no fowls, 
and very little of any other food. It was impossible to 
avoid a laugh at the coolneaa of the generous creatures. I 
was truly thankflil, nevertholesB, thatj though resolved iff 
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V» rftther than deliver up one of onr nomber to bo ft 
•Isre, we had so far gained oar point as to be aliowod to 
pass on withotit having shed human blood. 

In the midst of the commotion, several Chiboqtte stole 
jtieces of meat out of the sheds of my people, and Jtfobo- 
riei, one of the Makololo, vrent boldly into the crowd uid 
took back a marrow-bone from one of them. A few of my 
Batoka seemed afraid, and would perhaps have fled hod 
the a£fray actually begnn, but, upon the whole, I thought 
my men behaved admirably. They lamented having left 
their shields at home by command of Sekoleta, who feared 
that, if they carried these, they might be more disposed to 
bd ovefbearing in their demeanor to the tribes we should 
meet. "We had proceeded on the principles of peace and 
conciliation, and the foregoing treatment shows in what 
light oar conduct was viewed: in fact, we were taken for 
interlopers trying to cheat the revenue of the tribe. They 
had been accustomed to get a slave or two from every 
elave-trader who pai^aed them, and, now that we disputed 
the right, theyviewed the iniringement on what they con- 
Bidered lawfully due with most virtuous indignation. 

March 5. — We were informed that the people on tha 
west of the Chiboque of Njambi were familiar with the 
TJBita of slave-traders ; and it was the opinion of our guides 
fVom Kangenke that so many of my companions would ba 
demanded from me, in the same manner as the people 
of Njambi had done, that I should reach the coast without 
B single attendant. I therefore resolved to alter our course 
and strike away to the N.N.E., in the hope that at some 
point farther north I might find an exit to the Portugaeae 
•ottlemeot of Cassange. We proceeded at first due north, 
with the Easabi villages ou our right and the Easaa on 
oni left. During the first twenty miles we crossed many 
small, but now swollen, streams, having the usaal boggy 
banks; and wherever the water had stood for any lengtk 
of time It was discolored with rust of iron. 

Oq the ?th, one of the men had left an ounce or two of 
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jiowdoT at oar Blecpiog-place, and went back Beveral milM 
for it. My clotliing being wet from croeslDg a stream, I 
was compelled to wait for hira ; Iiad I been moviiig in the 
(mn I should have felt no harm; bat the inactioa led to a 
tjolont fit of fever. The continuaace of thia attack was a 
•onrco of mach regret ; for wo woot oa next day to a Bmsll 
nvolet called Chihun^, in a lovclj valley, and had, for • 
wonder, a clear aky and a clear moon ; but such was th« 
conrtision prodaced in my mind by the state of my body, 
that I could scarcely manage, aflcr Bomo hoars' trial, to 
get a lunar observation in which I could repose confidence. 
The Chihune fiows into tbe Longe, and that into the Chi> 
hombo, a feeder of tbe Kasai. Thoso who know the diffi- 
culties of taking altitudes, times, and distances, and oom< 
mitting all of them to paper, will sympathize with me in 
this and many Bimilar instances. While at Chihune, ths 
mon of a village brought wax for sale, and, on finding that 
we wished honey, went off and soon brought a hive. All 
the bees in the country are in pOBSossion of the natives J 
for they place hives sufficient for them aU. After having 
ascertained this, we never attended the call of the honey- 
gaide, for we were sure it Would only lead us to a hive 
which we bad no right to touch. The bird continues its 
habit of inviting attention to the honey, though its ser- 
vices in this district are never actually needed. Uy 
Mabololo lamented that they never knew before that wax 
could be sold for any thing of valne. 

In passing through these narrow paths I bad an oppor- 
tunity of observing the peciiUarities of my ox " Sinbad." 
He had a softer back than the others, but a much more 
intrai-table temper. His horoB were bent downward and 
bung loosely, so ho could do no harm with them ; but, &• 
we wended our way slowly along the narrow path, hs 
would suddenly dart a«de. A string tied to a stick put 
through the cartilage of the noae serves instead of a bridle : 
if yon jei'k this back, it makes him run faster on ; if yon 
pull it to one side, he allows the nose and head to go, bat 
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keops the oppoeite eye directed to the forbidden spot and 
foea in spite of yon. The only way he can be brought to 
ft stand is by a stroke with a wand across the nose. When 
Sinbad ran in below a climber stretched over the path so 
low that I could not ^toop under it, I was dragged off and 
n&me down on the crown of my bead; and ho never 
allowed an opportunity of the kind to pass without trj-ing 
to inflict a, kick, as if I neither had nor deserved his love. 

On leaving the Chibune, we crossed the Longe, and, aa 
iho day was cloudy, our guides wandered in a forest away 
to the west till we came to the river Cbihombo, flowing to 
the E.N.E. My men depended so much on the sun for 
guidance, that, having seen nothing of the luminary all 
day, they thought we bad wandered back to the Chiboque; 
and, as often happens when bewildered, they disputed as 
to the point where the sun should r ,0 next morning. As 
soon as tho rains would allow next iay, we wont off to the 
N.B. It would have been better to have travelled by com- 
pass alone ; for the guides took advantage of any fears ex- 
pressed by my people, and threatened to return if presents 
were not made at once. But my men had never left their 
own country before except for rapine and murder. "When 
they formerly came to a village, they wore in tho habit of 
killing numbers of the inhabitants and then taking a few 
young men to serve as guides to tho next place. As thia 
was their flrst attempt at an opposite line of conduct, and 
as they were without their shields, they felt defenceless 
among the greedy Chiboque, and some allowance must be 
made for them on that account. 

Saturday, Jlth. — ^Reached a small village on the banki 
of a narrow stream. I was too ill to go out of my little 
covering except tc quell a mutiny which began to show 
itself among some of the Batoka and Ambonda of ciir 
p«>ity. They grumbled, as they often do against thejp 
chiefs when they think them partial in their gills, because 
ihey supposed that I had shown a preference in the distri* 
batiOQ of the beads; but the beads I had given to my prii 
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cipftl men w&ro only enfficient to purchase u ecaiitj meal, 
and I had haatened on to this village in order to slaaghter 
a tired ox and give them all a feast as well as a rest on 
Sunday, as preparation for the journey before ue. I ex< 
plained this to them, and thought their grumbling was al> 
layed. I soon sank into a state of stupor, which the fcvei 
sometimeB produced, and was oblivious to all their noise in 
iliiughtering. On Sunday the mutineers were making a 
terrible din in preparing a skin they had procured. I re- 
quested them twice, by the man who attended me, to be 
more quiet, as the noise pained me; but, as they paid no 
attention to this civil request, I put out my head, and, re- 
peating it myself, was answered by an impudent laugh. 
Knowing that discipline would be at an end if this mutiny 
wore not quelled, ai 1 that our lives depended on vigor- 
ously upholding autj nrity, I seized a double-barrelled 
pistol and darted forth from the domicile, looking, I sup- 
pose, BO savage as to put them to a precipitate flight. As 
some remained within hearing, I told them that I most 
maintain discipline, though at the expense of some of their 
limbs; so long as we travelled together they must re- 
member that I was master, and not they. There being 
but little room to doubt my determination, they imme- 
diately became very obedient, and never afterward gave 
me any trouble or imagined that they had any right to 
my property. 

13fA. — Wo went forward some miles, but were brought 
to a stand by the severity of my fever on the banks of a 
branch of the Loajima, another tributary of the Easai. I 
was in a state of partial coma until late at night, when it 
became necessary for me to go out; and 1 was surprised to 
find that my men had built a littl>] stockade, and some tif 
them took their spears and acted as a guard. I found thai 
we were surrounded by enemies, and a party of Chiboquo 
lay near the gateway, after having preferred the demand 
of "a man, an ox, a gun, or a tusk." My men had prepared 
for defence in case of a night-attack, and, when the Ciu> 
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boque ■wished to be shown where I lay eick, thoy very 
jiroporly reftised to point me out. In the morning I went 
out to the Chiboquo, and fouDd that thoy answered mo 
civilly regarding my intentions in opening the country, 
teaching them, &c. &c. They admitted that their chlefi 
would bo pleased with the prospect of friendship, and now 
only wished to exchange tokens of good-will with me, and 
offered three pigs, which thoy hoped I would accept. The 
people here are in the habit of making a present and then 
demanding whatever they choose in return. We had been 
forewarned of this by our guides; so I tried to decline, by 
asking if tbey would eat one of the pigs in company with 
na. To this proposition they said that thoy durst not 
accede. I then accepted the present, in hope that the 
blame of deficient friendly feeling might not rest with mo, 
and presented a razor, two bunches of beads, and twelve 
copper rings, contributed by my men from their arms. 
They went off to report to their chief; and, as I was quito 
unable to move fi-om excessive giddiness, wo continued in 
the same spot on Tuesday evening, when they returned 
with a message couched in very plain terms, that a man, 
tusk, gun, or even an ox, alone would be acceptable; that 
he had every thing else in his possession but oxen, and 
that, whatever I should please to demand from him, he 
would gladly give it. As this was all said civilly, and 
there was no help for it if we reftised but bloodshed, I gavo 
a tired riding-ox. My late chief mutineer, an Arabonda 
man, was now overloyal, for he armed himself and stood 
at the gateway. He would rather die than see his fathe? 
imposed on; but I ordered Moaantu to take him out of thi 
way, which he did promptly, ftnd allowed the Chiboquo U. 
march off well pleased with their booty. I told my men 
Ihat I esteemed one of their lives of more value than all the 
oxen we had, and that the only cause which could indaca 
me to fight would be to save the lives and liberties of the 
majority. In tne pi-opriety of this they all agreed, and 
•aid that, if the CMboque molested us who behaved h 
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peaceably, the guilt would be on their beads This u 
fevorite mode of expression throughont the whole conntiy. 
All are anxious to give explanation of any acts they have 
performed, and conclude the narration with, "I Lave no 
guilt or blame," ("molatu.") "They have the guilt," I 
never could be poaitive whether the idea in their minds Is 
goilt in tho sight of the Deity, or of mankind only. 

Next morning the robber-party camo with about thirty 
yards of strong striped English calico, an axe, and two 
hoes for our acceptance, and returned the copper rings, as 
tho chief was a great man and did not need the ornaments 
of my men, but we noticed that they were taken back 
again. I divided the cloth among my men, and pleased 
tbem a httle by thus compensating for the loss of tho ox. 
I advised the chief, whose name wo did not learn, as ho 
did not deign to appear except under the alias Matiamvo, 
to get cattle for hia own nae, and expressed sorrow that I 
had none wherewith to enable bim to mako a commence- 
ment. Eains prevented our proceeding till Thursday 
morning, and then messengers appeared to tell us that 
their chief had learned that all the cloth sent by him had 
not been presented; that the copper rings had been secreted 
by the persons ordered to restore them to ua, and that he 
had stripped tbe thievish emissaries of their property as a 
punishment. Our guides thought those were only spies of 
a larger party concealed in the forest through which we 
were now about to pass. We prepared for defence by 
marching in a compact body and allowing no one tc 
straggle far behind the others. Wa marched throngh 
many miles of gloomy forest in gloomier silence, bat ni^ 
thing disturbed us. Wo came to a villago, and found all 
the men absent, — tbe guides thought, in the forest, with 
their countrymen. I was too ill to care much whether we 
were attacked or not. Though a pouring rain came on, ai 
we were all anxious to get away out of a bad neighbor- 
hood, we proceeded. The thick atmosphere prevented my 
seeing the creeping plants in time to avoid tbffm; M 
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["Heane, Moborisi, and I, who alone were mounted, were 
often caoijht; and, as there ia no stopping the oxen when 
they have the prospect of ^ving the rider a tumble, via 
came frequently to the ground. In addition to these mis- 
hups, Sinbad went off at a plunging gallop, the bridle 
broke, and I came down backward on the crown of my 
head. He gave mo a kick on the thigh at the same time. 
I felt none the worse for this rough treatment, but would 
not recommond it to others as a palliative in cases of fever. 
Thia last attack of fever was so obstinate that it reduced 
me almost to a skeleton. The blanket wbich I used as 
a saddle on the back of the ox, being frequently wet, 
remained so beneath me even in the hot sun, and, aided by 
the heat of the os, caused extensive abrasion of the skin, 
which was continually healing and getting sore again. To 
this inconvenience was now added the chafing of my pro- 
jecting bones on the hard bed. 

On Friday wo came to a village of civil people on tho 
banks of the Loajimn itself, and we were wet all day in 
consequence of eroaaiog it. The bridges over it, and 
another stream which we crosaed at mid-day, were sub 
merged, as we have hitherto invariably found, by a flood 
of perfectly-clear water. At tho second ford we were met 
by a hostile party, who refused us farther passage. 1 
ordered my men to proceed in the same direction we had 
been pursuing, but our enemies spread themselves out in 
&ont of uB with loud cries. Our numbers wero about 
equal to theirs this time, so I moved on at the head of my 
men. Some ran off to other villages, or back to their own 
village, on pretence of getting ammunition; others called 
out that all traders came to them, and that we must do 
the same. As these people had plenty of iron-headed 
arrows and some guns, when we came to tho edge of 
the forest I ordered my men to put the luggage in our 
centre, and, if our enemies did not fire, to cut down 
some young trees and makn a screen as qnickly as possible, 
Imt do nothing to them except in case of actual attack. I 
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Lheo dismoanted, and, advancing a littlo towani our prin- 
cipal opponent, showed him how easily I eoald kill him, 
but pointed upward, saying, " I fear God." Ho did the 
Aaroo, placing his hand on hU heart, pointing upward, irad 
saying, " I fear to kill; but come to our village; cotae : do 
como." At thifl juncture, the old head-man, longa Pnnm, 
u veneruhlc negro, camo up, and I invited him and all lo 
be seated, that wo might talk tho matter over. Inaga 
P&Qza soon let ua know that he thought himself very ill 
treated in hcing passed by. As motit skirmishes arim 
fkim misanderu tan ding, this might have been a sorioaa 
one; for, like all the tribes near the Portuguese settle- 
ments, people here imagine that they have a right t<> 
demand payment from every one who passes through the 
country ; and now, though longa Panza was certainly no 
match for my men, yet they were determined not to forego 
their right without a struggle. I removed with my mun 
to the vicinity of tho village, thankful that no accideat had 
as yet brought us into actual collision. 

The reason why the people have imbibed the idea bo 
strongly that they have a right to demand payment for 
leave to pass through tho country is probably this. They 
have seen no traders except those either engaged in pui^ 
chasing slaves or who have slaves in their employment. 
These slave-traders have always been very much at tho 
mercy of the chiefs through whose country they havif 
passed; for, if they afforded a ready asylum for runaway 
slaves, the traders might be deserted at any moment, and 
stripped of their property altogether. They are tiua 
obliged to curry favor with the chiefs, so as to get a sato- 
conduot from them The same system ia adopted to induce 
the chiefs to part with their people, whom all feel to he tbo 
real source of their importance in the country. On tho 
return of the traders from the interior with chains of slaves, 
it is so easy for a chief who may be so disposed to take 
away a chain of eight or ten unresisting slaves, that the 
merchant is fhin to give any amount of presents in order to 
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■ecnre the ^od-will of tho nilora. The independent chieft, 
not knowing why their favor is so eagerly sought, become 
excessively proud and Bupercilioua in their demands, and 
look upon white men with the greatest contempt. To snch 
lengths did the Bangtila, & tribe near to which we had now 
approached, proceed a ffew years ago, that thoy compoLeri 
the Portuguese traders to pay for water, wood, and even 
grass, and every posaible pretext was invented for levying 
fines; and these were patiently submitted to so long as tha 
slave-trade continued to flourish. We had unconsciously 
como in contact with a systom which was quite unknown 
in the country from which my men had set out. An 
English trader may there hear a demand for payment of 
guides, but never, so far as I am aware, is he asked to pay 
for leave to traverse a country. The idea does not seem 
to have entered the native mind, except through slave. 
traders; for the aborigines all acknowledge that the un- 
titled land, not needed for pasturage, belongs to God alone, 
and that no harm is done by people passing through it. 1 
rather believe that, wherever the slave-trade has not pene- 
teated, the visits of strangers are esteemed a real privilege 

The village of old Tonga Tansa (lat. 10° 25' S., long. 20' 
16' E.) is small, and embowered in lofty evergreen treea, 
which were hung around with fine festoons of creepers. 
Ho sent us food immediately, and soon afterward a goat, 
which was considered a handsome gift, there being but few 
domestic animals, though the country is well adapted for 
them. I suspect this, like the country of Shinte and Ka- 
tema, must have been a tsetse district, and only recently 
rcmdered capable of supporting other domestic animals be- 
tides the goat hy the destruction of the game through thg 
extensive introduction of fire-ai-ms. We might all have 
been aa ignorant of the existence of this inaect-plaguo as 
tho Portuguese, had it not been for tho numerous migrii- 
tiona of pastoral tribes which took place in the south in 
oonsequence of Zulu irruptions. 

During these exciting scenes I always forgot my fever; 
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but a terrible Bense of sinking came back with the feeling 
of safety. The same demand of payment for leave to pass 
was made on the 20th by old longa Panza as by the other 
Chiboque, I offered the shell presented by Shinto, but 
longa Punsa eaid he was too old for ornaments. Wo might 
have sucoeedcd very well with him, for he was by do 
means unreasonable, and had but a very hmall village of 
Bupporters; but our two guidee &om Kangenke compli- 
cated our difficultiea by sending for a body of Bangala 
traders, with a view to force us to sell the tuska of Seke- 
letu and pay them with the price. We offered to pay 
thera handsomely if they would perform their promise of 
guiding us to Caasange, but they knew no more of the 
paths than wo did; and my men had paid them repeatedly 
and tried to get rid of them, but conld not. They now 
joined with our enemies, and bo did the traders. Two 
guns and some beads belonging to the latter were standing 
in our encampment, and the guides seized them and ran 
off. As my men knew that we should be called upon to 
replace them, they gave chase, and when the guides saw 
that they would be caught they threw down the guns, 
directed their Sight to the village, and rushed into a hut. 
The doorway is not much higher than that of a dog's ken- 
nel. One of the guides was reached by one of my men as 
he was in the act of stooping to get in, aud a cat was 
inflicted on a projecting part of the body which would have 
made any one in that posture wince. The guns were 
restored, but the beads were lost in the flight. All I had 
remaining of my stock of beads could not replace those 
loatj and, though we explained that we had no part in the 
guilt of the act, the traders replied that we bad brought. 
the thieves into the country ; these were of the Bangala, 
who bad boon accustomed to plague the Fortuguose in thg| 
most vexatious way. We were striving to get a passag* 
through the country, and, feeling anxious that no criin« 
whatovei should be laid to our charge, tried the ooncllift 
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tary plan bere, thoagh we were not, as iu the other id' 
Btaacee, likely to be overpowered by numbers. 

My men offered all thoir ornaments, and I offered all mj 
beadB and shirts; bat, though wo bad come to the villngi 
against onr will, and the guides had also followed us con- 
trary to our desire, and had even sent for the Bangala 
traders without our knowledge or consent, yet matters 
could not be arranged without our giving an ox and one 
of the tusks. We were all becoming disheartened, and 
could not wonder that native expeditions from the interior 
to the coast had generally failed to reach their destinatione. 
Wy people were now so much discouraged that some pro- 
sed to return home : the prosi>ect of being obliged to 
return when just on the threshold of the Portuguese set- 
tlements distressed me exceedingly. After using all my 
powers of persuasion, 1 declared to them that if they re- 
turned I would go on alone, and went into my little tent 
with the mind directed to Him who hears the sighing of 
the soul, and was soon followed by the head of Mohoriai, 
Baring, " We will never leave you. Do not be disheartened. 
Wnerevep you lead we will follow. Our remarks were 
made only on account of the injustice of these people." 
Others followed, and with the most artless simplicity of 
manner told me to be comforted : "they were all my chil- 
dren ; they knew no one but Sekelotu and me, and they 
would die for me; tbey bad not fought, because I did not 
wish it; they had just spoken in the bitterness of their 
spirit, and when feeling that they could do nothing; bat 
if these enemies begin you will see what we can do." One 
of the oxen we offered to the Chiboque had been rejected 
because ho had lost part of hie tail, as they thought that it 
had been cut off and witchcraft-medicine inserted; and 
some mirth was excited by my proposing to raise a similar 
objection to all the oxen we still had in oar possessioD. 
The remaining four soon presented a singular shortness of 
their caudal extremities, and, though no one ever asked 
whether they had medicine in the stumps or no, we wer» 
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no more troubled by the demand for an ox ! We now 

alanghtored anotber ox, that the spectacle might not b« 
aoen of the oirnera of the cattle fasting while the Cliiboque 
were feasting. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DB. LITINOSTONE BEACHES THE WEST COAST OV AFRICA. 

Z4rt. — loNGA Panza'b sons agreed to act as guides into 
i>io territory of tho Portngnese if I would give them the 
poell given by Shinte. I was strongly averse to this, and 
BSpecially to give it beforehand, bat yielded to the entreaty 
of my people to appear aa if showing confidence in these hope- 
ful youths. They urged that they wished to leave the flhell 
with their wives as a sort of payment to them for eaduring 
their husbands' absence bo long. Having delivered the pre- 
eiouB ahoU, wo went weat-by-north to tho river Cliikftpa, 
which here (lat. 10° 22' S.) is forty or fifty yards wide, 
and at present was deep; it was seen flowing over a rocky, 
broken cataract with great noise about half a mile above 
our ford. "We were ferried over in a canoe made out of a 
single piece of bark sewed together at the ends, and having 
eticke placed in it at difi'erent pai-ts to act as ribs. 

Next morning our guides went only about a mile, and 
then told us they would return homo. I expected thia 
when paying them beforehand, in accordance with the en- 
treaties of the Makololo, who are rather ignorant of the 
world. Very energetic remonstrances were addressed to 
the guides, hut they slipped off one hy one in tho thick 
forest through which we were passing, and I was glad to 
hear my companions coming to the conclusion that, as wa 
were now in parts visited by traders, we did not require 
the guides, whose chief use had been to prevent misapprfr 

'lioD of our objects in the minds of the villagers. 
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Kweelo, here a stream of about ten yards wide. It luni 
.n a deep glen, the sides of which are almost five hundred 
yards of elope, and rocky, the rocks being hardened cal- 
careous tufa lying on clay shale and sandstone below, with 
a capping of ferruginous conglomerate. The scenery wonid 
have been very pleasing, but fever took away much of tho 
joy of life, and severe daily iotermittente rendered me very 
weak and always glad to recline. 

In continuing our 'VV.JS'.'W. course, we met many parties 
of native traders, each carrying some pieces of cloth and 
salt, with a few beads to barter for bees' -wax. They are 
all armed with Portugneao guns, and have cartridges with 
iron balls. When we meet, we usually stand a few minutes 
They present a little salt, and we give a bit of os-hide, or 
Eome other trifle, and then part with mutnal good wishes. 
The hide of the oxen we slaughtered had been a valuable 
addition to our resources, for we found it in so great repute 
for girdles all through Loanda that we cut up everj' skin 
into strips about two inches broad, and sold them for meal 
and manioc as we went along. As we came nearer Angola 
we found them of loss value, as the people there possess 
cattle themselves. 

The village on the Kweelo, at which wo spent Sunday, 
was that of a civil, lively old man, called Sakandala, who 
offered no objections to our progress. We found we should 
soon enter on the territory of the BaBhiuje, (Chingo of the 
Portuguese,) who are mixed with another tribe, named 
Bangala, which have been at war with the Babindele or 
FoFtugaese. Rains and fever, as usual, helped to im{>ede 
OM- progress until we were put on the path which . oada 
fVom Cassange and Bihe to Matiamvo by a head-man 
named Eamboela. This was a well-boaten footpath, and 
Boon after entering upon it we met a party of half-caste 
traders from Bihe, who confirmed the information we had 
already got of this path leading straight to Cassange, 
through which they had come on thoir way from Bihe to 
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Cab^ngo They kindly presented my men with soidi 
tobacco, and marvelled greatly when they t'onnd tbat 1 
bad uovor been able to teach myself to smoke. 

As we were now alone, and sure of being on the way to 
the abodes of civilization, we went on briskly. 

On the 30th we came to a sudden descent from tha high 
land, indented by deep, narrow valleys, over which we had 
lately been travelling. It is generally bo steep that it can 
only be descended at particular points, and even there I 
was obliged to dismount, though so weak that I had to bo 
led by my companions to prevent my toppling over in 
walking down. It was annoying to feel myself so holpless, 
for I never liked to see a man, either sick or well, give in 
effeminately. Below us lay the valley of the Quango. If 
you ait on the spot where Mary Queen of Scots viewed the 
battle of Langside, and look down on the vale of Clyde, 
yon may see in miniature the glorious sight which a much 
greater and richer valley presented to our view. It ia 
ahont a hundred miles broad, clothed with dark forest^ 
except where the light-greon grass covers meadow-lands on 
the Quango, which here and there glances out in the snn 
as it wends its wayto the north. The opposite Bide of this 
great valley appears like a range of loi^y mountains, and 
the descent into it about a mile, which, measured perpen- 
dicularly, may be from a thousand to twelve hundred feet. 
Emerging from the gloomy forests of Londa, this magnifi- 
cent prospect made us all feel as if a weight had been lifted 
off our eyelids, A cloud was passing across the middle of 
the valley, from which rolling thunder pealed, while abova 
all was glorious sunlight; and when we went down to the 
part where we saw it paasmg we found that a very heavy 
thunder-shower had fallen under the path of the cloud, 
and the bottom of the valley, which from above seemed 
quite Bmooth, we discovered to be intersected by great 
aumters of deep-cut etreams. Looking back'from below, 
the ddiccnt appears as the edge of a table-land, with 
u)UD>6rou^ indented dells and spurs Jutting out aU alon^ 
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pviog it a Borrated appearance. BotU the top and §ideH 

of the sierra are covered with trees ; but large patches 
of tbo more perpendicular parts are bare, and exhibit the 
red Boil wbicb is general over the rogion we have now 
entered. i 

The hollow affords a section of this part of the country; 
ftnd we find that the uppcrmoat stratum is the forrugiDOaa 
conglomorate already mentioned. The matrix is rust of 
iron, (or hydrous peroxide of h-on and hematite,) and in it 
are embedded water- worn pebbles of sandstone and qnarta, 
Asthieistherockunderlyingthesoilofalargepartof Londa, 
its formation must have preceded the work of denudation by 
an arm of the aea which washed away the enormoua mass 
of matter required before the valley of Caesange could as- 
sume its present form. The strata under the conglomerate 
are all of red clay shale of different degrees of hardness, 
the moat indurated being at the bottom. This rod clay 
shale is named " keele" in Scotland, and has always been 
considered as an indication of gold ; but the only thing we 
discovered was that it had given rise to a very slippery 
clay soil, so different from that which we had just loft that 
Mashauana, who always prided himself on being an adept 
at balancing himself in the canoe on water, and so sure of 
foot on land that he could afford to express contempt for 
any one loss gifted, came down in a verj' sudden and un- 
dignified manner, to the delight of all whom he had pre- 
viously scolded for falling. 

Sunday, April 2. — We rested beside a small stream, and 
our hunger being now very severe, from having lived on 
manioc alone since leaving longa Panza's, we slaughtered 
one of onr four remaining oxen. "Wo could get neither 
meal nor manioc, but should have been comfortable had not 
the Baahinje chief SansAwe pestered ua for the customary 
present. Tiie native traders informed us that a display of 
force was olran necessary before they could pass 'his man. 

yansawe, the chief of a portion of the Bashinje, having 
sent tbo uBual formal demand (nr a man, an ox, or a tusk, 
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•poke very contemptuously of the poor things we offeifld 
him instead. We told his messengers that the tusks were 
Bokelotu's: every thing was gone except my instrumentSj 
which could be of no use f^j them whatever. Oae of them 
begged Bome meat, and, when it was refused, said to my 
men, "Yon may as well give it, for we shall take all after 
we have killed you to-morrow." The more humbly we 
epoke, the more insolent the Basbiaje became, till at last 
we were all feeling savage and sulky, but continued to 
Bpeak as civilly as we could. They are fond of argument, 
and, when I denied their right to demand tribute from a 
white man who did not trade in slaves, an old white- 
headed negro put rather a posing question : — " You know 
that God has placed chiefij among us whom we ought to 
support. How is it that you, who have a book that tells 
you about him, do not come forward at once to pay this 
chief tribute like every ono else ?" I replied by asking, 
" How could I know that thia was a chief, who had allowed 
mo to remain a day and a half near him without giving me 
any thing to eat?" This, which to the uninitiated may 
eeem sophistry, was to the Central Africans quite a rational 
question ; for he at once admitted that food ought to have 
been sent, and added that probably hia chief was only 
making it ready for me, and that it would come soon. 

After being wearied by talking all day to difibrent par- 
ties sent by Sunsawe, we were honored by a visit from 
himself: he is quite a young man, and of rather a pleasing 
countenance. There cannot have been much intercourse 
between real Portuguese and these people even hero, so 
close to the Qnango, for Sansawe asked me to show him 
my hair, on the ground that, though he had hoard of it, 
»nd some white men had even passed through his country, 
he had never seen straight hair before. This is quite po»- 
iible, as moat of the slave-traders are not Portuguese, but 
half-castes. The difference between their wool and our hail 
caused him to bttrst into a laugh, and the contrast between 
tb« exposed and unexposed parts of my skin, when exhibitod 
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' in evidence of our all being made of gne stock ongiaiilly, ' 

^nd tliQ children of one Maker, seemed ta utrike him with 
wonder. I then showed him my watch, and wished to 
, (rill my way into his confidence by converaation; but, whea 

I about to exhibit my pockeUcompaBB, he deaired me to d(^ 
I Biat, aa he was afraid of my wonderful things. 1 told him, 
if he knew my aims as the tribee in the interior did, and 
I &B I hoped be would yet know them and mc, ho would b« 
/ glad to stay, and see also the pictures of the niagio lan- 
tom ; bat, m it was now getting dark, he had evidently got 
enough of my witchery, and began to use some charms to 
dispel any kindly feelings he might have found stealing 
round his heart. He asked leave to go, and when his party 
moved off a little way he sent for my spokesman, and 
told him thai, " if we did not add a rod jaoket and a man 
to our gift of a few copper rings and a few pounds of meat, 
we must return by the way we had come." I said, in 
reply, " that we should certainly go forward next day, and 
if he commenced hostilities the blame before God would 
be that of Sansawe ;" and my man added, of his own ac- 
cord, "How many white men have you killed in this path?" 
which might be interpreted into, " Tou have never killed 
; aoy white man; and you will find ours more difficult to 

1 manage than you imagine." It expressed a determination, 
I which wo had often repeated to each other, to die rather 
than yield one of our party to be a slave. 
Hunger has a powerful eflfect on the temper. When w« 
, had got a good meal of meat, we could all bear the petty 
annoyances of these borderers on the more civilized region 
in front with eijuanimity; but, having suffered considerably 
' of late, wo were all rather soured in onr feelings, and not 

nnirequently I overheard my companions remark in their 
own tongue, in answer to threats of attack, "That's what 
we want: only begin, then;" or with clenched teeth they 
would exclaim to each other, " These things have never 
V travelled, and do not know what men are." The worrying, 

•f vhioh I give only a slight sketch, hod considerabla ii 
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flaence on my mind, and more espec.ally its it was uupoa- 
eiblo to make any allowance for the Bashinje such as I 
was willing to award to the Chiboque. They saw that wo 
had nothing to give, nor would they be benefited in the 
least by enforcing the impndent order to retnm whence 
we had come. They wore adding insult to injnry, and thia 
put US all into a fighting spirit, and, as nearly as we cxtold 
judge, wf expected to be obliged to cut our way through 
the Eaehinje next morning. 

Sd April. — As soon as day dawned we were astir, and, 
Betting off in a drizzling rain, passed close to the village. 
This rain probably damped the ardor of the robbers. 
We, however, expected to bo fired upon from every clump 
of trees, or from some of the rocky hillocks among which 
we were passing; and it was only after two hours' march 
that we began to breathe ffeoly, and my men remarked, 
in thankfulness, "Wo are children of Jesua." We con- 
tinued our course, notwithstanding the rain, acroas the 
bottom of the Quango valley, which we found broken by 
cUiy shale rocka jutting out, though lying nearly horizon- 
tally. Wo paased many villages during this drenching, 
one of which possesaed a flock of sheep ; and after six 
hours we came to a stand near the river Quango, (lat. 9° 
53' S., long. 18° 37' E.,) which may be called the boundary 
of the Portugueae claims to territory on the west. Aa 1 
had now no change of clothing, I was glad to cower under 
the shelter of my blanket, thankful to God for his good- 
ness in bringing us so far without losing one of the 
party. 

ilh April. — ^We were now on the banks of the Quango, ft 
river one hundred and fifty yards wide, and very deep. The 
water was discolored, — a circumatance which we had ob- 
served in no other river in Londa or in the Makololo 
country, Thia fine river flows among extensive meadows 
clothed with gigantic grass and reeds, and in a direction 
nearly north. 

We were advised not to sleep near itj but, M we wen 
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AQzioaK to cross to the weBtern side, we tried to luduof 
some of the BaebiDJo to lend us canoes for the porpoui. 
This brought out the chief of these parts, who mformed lu 
Utat all the canoe-raen were his children, and nothing 
could be done without bis authority. He then made llic 
nmaal demand for a man, an ox, or a gun, adding that 
otherwise we must return to the country from which wo 
bad come. As I did not believe tliat this man had any 
power OTW the canoes of the other side, and easpvctcd Lhui 




tf I gave him my blanket — the only thing I now had in 
roserve — he might leave us in the lurch after all, I tried to 
penuade my men to go at once to the hank, about two 
milofi off, and obtain poBsefision of the canoes before wo 
gave up the blanket; but they thought that this chief 
iuight attack us in the act of crossing, ahould we do bo 
The chief tame himself to our encampmeBt and made his 
demand again, My men stripped off the last of their cop- 
per rings and gave them ; but be was stiU iiUant o 
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He tliouglit, as others did, thut my men were Blares. Ua 

wae a youug maD, with woolly hair elaborately dreesod : 
ihai. Dohind waa made up into a cone, about eight inchea 
in diameter at the base, carefully swathed round with red 
and black thread. As I resiBtod the pn^osal to deliver up 
my blanket until thoy bad placed ns on the western bank, 
this chief continued to worry ub with his demands till 1 
was tired. My little tent was now in tattera, and, having 
n wider hole behind than the door in front, I tried in vain 
to lie down out of sight of our pei-secutors. We were on a 
reedy flat, and could not follow our usual plan of a amail 
stockade in which wo had time to think over and concoct 
our plans. As I waa trying to persuade my men to move 
on to the bank in apite of these people, a young half-caste 
Portuguese sergeant of militia, Cypriano di Abren, made 
bia appearance and gave the same advic«. Ho had come 
across the Quango in search of hees'-wax. When we 
moved off from the chief who had been plaguing us, his 
people opened a fire fi-om our sheds, and continued to blaze 
away some time in the direction we were going; but none 
of the bullets reached us. It is probable that they ex- 
pected a demonstration of the abundance of ammunition 
they posaeBsed would make ua run ; but, when we con- 
tinued to movo quietly to the ford, they proceeded no 
farther than our sloeping-place. Cypriano aaBiatod ua in 
making a more aatiafaetory arrangement with the feriy- 
man than parting with my blanket; and as soon as we 
reached the opposite bank we were in the territory of tho 
Bangala, who are aubjecta of the Portuguese, and often 
spoken of as the Cassanges or Cassantse; and happily all 
our difficulties with the border-trihes were at an end. 

Passing with light hearts through the high grass bya 
jarrow footpath about three miles west ofthe river, we came 
to several noat square houses, with many cleanly-looking 
lialf-caste Portuguese standing in front of tbem to nlute 
UB They are all enrolled in the militia, and our friend 
Cypriaao is the commander of a division established hero 
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Eame to the dweUing of Cypriano after dark, and 1 
, my little tent in front of it for the night. We bad 

j ihe company of mouquitoa hero. We novor found them 

' troableBome on the baokB of the pure streams of Litnda. 
On the morning of the 5th, Oypriano generously Bopplied 
my men vith pompkine and maize, and then iDvitod me to 
breakfhst, which coneiBted of groundnuts and roasted 
maize, then boiled manioc-roots and groundnuts, with 

I gosvas and honey as a dessert. I felt sincerely grateful 
fbr this magnificent breakfast. 
At dinner Cypriano was equally bountiftil, and seTeral 

I of his Mends joined ns in doing justice to his hospitality. 

I Before eating, all had water poured on the hands by a 
female slave to wash them. One of the guests cut up a 
fowl with a knife and fork. Neither forks nor spoons were 
Dsed in eating. The repast was partaken of with decency 
and good manners, and concluded by washing the hands sB 
at first. 

Mach of the civility shown to us here was, no doubt, 
owing to the flattering letters of recommendation I carried 
from the Chevalier Du Prat, of Capo Town; but I am 

I inclined to believe that my friend Cypriano was influenced, 
too, by liaelings of genuine kindness, for ho quite bared his 

I garden in feeding ns during the few days which I remained, 

ji anxiously expecting the clouds to disperse so far as to 
allow of my taking observations for the detei-mi nation of 
the position of the Quango. Ho slaughtered an ox for us, 
and famished his mother and her maids with manioc-roots, 
to prepare farina for the four or five days of our journey to 
Caesange, and never even hinted at payment. My Trretohed 
appearance must have excited his compassion. 

We wer^etained by rains and a desire to ascertain out 
geographical position till Monday, the 10th, and only got 
the latitude 9° 50' S,, and, after three days' pretty hard 
travellij;g through the long grass, reached Cassange, the 
farthest inland at.ition of the Portuguese in Wee tern Africa. 
L made my entrance in a somewhat forlorn state 
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clothing among onr Portuguese allies. The first gentleman 
1 met in the village asked if I had a passport, and said it 
was necessary to take me before the authorities. As I was 
in the same state of mind in which individuals aro who 
commit a petty depredation in order to obtain the shelter 
and food of a prison, I gladly accompanied him to the hoose 
of the commandant or Chefe, Senhor de Silva Rego. Having 
shown my passport to this gentleman, he politely asked me 
to supper, and, as we had eaten nothing except the farina 
of Cypriano from the Quango to this, I suspect I appeared 
particularly ravenous to the other gentlemen around the 
table. They seemed, however, to understand my position 
pretty well, from having all travelled extensively them* 
selves : had they not been present, I might have put some 
in my pocket to eat by night ; for, after fever, the appetite 
is excessively keen, and manioc is one of the most unsatisfy- 
ing kinds of food. Captain Antonio Eodrigues Neves then 
kindly invited me to take up my abode in his house. Next 
morning this generous man arrayed me in decent clothing, 
and continued during the whole period of my stay to treat 
me as if I had been his brother. I feel deeply grateful to 
him for his disinterested kindness. He not only attended 
to my wants, but also furnished food for my famishing 
party free of charge. 

The village of Cassange (pronounced Kassanje) is com- 
posed of thirty or forty traders' houses, slattered about, 
without any regularity, on an elevated flat spot in the groat 
Quango or Cassange valley. They are built of wattle and 
daub, and surrounded by plantations of manioc, maize, &o 
There are about forty Portuguese traders m this district, 
all of whom are officers in the militia, and many of them 
have become rich from adopting the plan of sending out 
pombeiros, or native traders, with large quantities of goods, 
to trade in the more remote parts of the country. If 1 
might judge from the week of feasting I passed among 
them, they are generally prosperous. 

As I always preferred to appeal 'n my owp proper chfti 
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rioter, I was an object of curiosity to these hospitable 
Portnguese. They evidently looked upon me as an agent 
of the English Government engaged in some new move 
ment for the suppression of slavery. They could not divine 
what a <^ missionario" had to do with latitudes and longi- 
tudes, which I was intent on observing. When we became 
a little familiar, the questions put were rather amusing :— 
''Is it common for missionaries to be doctors ?*' ** Are yoa 
a doctor of medicine and a Moutor mathematico' toof 
Tou must be more than a missionary to know how to calou> 
late the longitude. Come ; tell us at once what rank yoa 
hold in the English army.'' They may have given credit 
to my reason for wearing the mustache, as that explains 
why men have beards and women have none; but that 
which puzzled many besides my Cassange friends was the 
anomaly of my being a '^ sacerdote," with a wife and fbur 
children I I usually got rid of the last question by putting 
another : — '^ Is it not better to have children with a wife thau 
to have children without a wife?" But all were most kin J 
and hospitable ; and, as one of their festivals was near, they 
invited me to partake of the feast. 

The anniversary of the Eesurrection of our Savior was 
observed on the 16th of April as a day of rejoicing, though 
the Portuguese have no priests at Cassange. The colored 
population dressed up a figure intended to represent Judas 
Iscariot, and paraded him on a riding-ox about the village : 
sneers and maledictions were freely bestowed on the poor 
wretch thus represented. The slaves and free colored popu- 
lation, dressed in their gayest clothing, made visits to all 
the principal merchants, and, wishing them '' a good feast/' 
expected a present in return. This, though frequently 
granted in the shape of pieces of calico to make new 
dresses, was occasionally refused; but the rebuff did not 
much affect the petitioner. 

At ten A.M. we wont to the residence of the commandanti 
and, on a signal being given, two of the four brass guns 
Monging to the Government commenced firing, and eon- 
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tinued some time, to tlie great admiration of mj mm, 
wbusc ideas of the powor of a cannon are very exalted. 
The Portugaese flag was hoiatod and trumpets sounded, as 
an expression of joy at tlie resurrection of our Lord. Cup- 
tain Neves invited all the principal inhabitants of the place, 
and did what he could to feast them in a princely styla 
All manner of foreign preserved fruits and wine from Poiv 
tagal, biscnits from America, butter from Cork, and beoi? 
irom England, were displayed, and no expense spared in 
rendering the entertainment joyous. After the feast was 
over, they sat down to the common amnsement of caid- 
playing, which continued till eleven o'clock at night. Afl 
far aa a mere traveller could judge, they seemed to bs 
polite and willing to aid each other. They live in a fobril* 
district, and many of them had enlarged eplcena, Tbej 
have neither doctor, apothecary, school, nor priest, and, 
when taken ill, trust to each other and to Providence. Aa 
men left in such circumstaneea must think for themsolves, 
they have all a good idea of what ought to bo done in the 
common diseases of the country, and what they havo 
of either medicine or skill they freely impart to each 
other. 

None of these gentlemen had Portugneso wives. They 
usually come to Africa in order to make a little money, 
and return to Lisbon. Hence they seldom bring their 
wives with them, and never can be successful colonists in 
consequence. It is common for them to have families by 
native women. It was particularly gratifying to me, who 
had been familiar with the stupid prejudice against color 
entertained only by those who are themselves becoming 
tawny, to view the Uberality with which people of colot 
were treated by the Portuguese. Instances, so common 
in the south, in which half-caate children are abandoned, 
are here extremely rare. They are acknowledged at table, 
and provided for by their fathers as if European. The 
colored clerks of the merchants sit at the same table with 
their employers without any embarrassment. Th? * 
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mannerB of Bnperiora to inferiors is probably the result of 
the position they occupy — a few whites among thtnaaadi 
of blacks; but nowhere else in Africa is there bo msch 
good-will between Europeans and nativoa as here. If soma 
border-colonists had the absolute certainty of our Govern- 
ment declining to bear them out in their arrogance, we 
shoald probably hear leas of Caffre insolence. It is iiuio- 
lence which begets insolence. 

From the vUlage of Casaange we have a good view of 
the surrounding country: it is a gently-undulating plain, 
covered with grass and patches of forest. The western 
edge of the Quango valley appears, about twenty miles 
off, as if it were a range of lofty mountains, and passes by 
the name of Tala Mungongo, ("Behold the Range.") In 
tbe old Portuguese map, to which I had been trusting in 
planning my route, it is indicated as Talla Mugongo, or 
"Castle of Mocks!" and the Coanza is put down as rising 
therefrom ; but here I was assured that the Coanza had 
its source near Bihe, far to the southwest of iSig', and we 
should not see that ri ^er till we came near Pungo Andonga. 
It is somewhat remarkable that more accurate information 
about this country has not been published. Captain Neves 
and others had a corroct idea of the courses of the rivers, 
and communicated their knowledge freely; yet about this 
time maps were sent to Europe from Angola representing 
tho Quango and Coanza as the same rivor, and Cassange 
placed about one hundred miles from its true position. 
The frequent recurrence of the same name has probably 
helped to increase the confusion. I have crossed several 
Qoangoe, but all insignificant except that which drains this 
▼alley. The repetition of the favorite names of chiefs, as 
Oatonde, is also perplexing, aa one Catende may be mis- 
taken for another. To avoid this confhsion as much as 
possible, I have refrained from introducing many namos. 
Numerous villages are studded all over the valley; but 
these possess no permanence, and many more existed pre 
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I rioDB to the Fortngnese oxpedition of 1850 to panisb tiM 

I Bangala. 

This valley, as I have before remarked, is all fertile in 
the extrome. My men coald never cease admiring its 
capability for raising ttieir com {Itolcus sorghum) and 
despising the comparatively-limited cultivation of the iu- 
faabilants. The Portugaese informed mo that no manure 
r needed, but that the more the gi-oand ia tilled the 
better it yields. Virgin soil does not give ench a heavy 
crop aa an old garden ; and, judging from the size of th« 
) and manioc in the latter, I can I'eadily believe the 
statement. Cattle do well, too. Ticwing the valley aa t 
vrhole, it may be said that its agricultural and pastoral 
riches are lying waste. Both the Portuguese and theii 
iescendants turn their attention almost exclusively to 
trade in wax and ivory; and, though the country would 
yield any amount of corn aod dairy-produce, the native 
Portuguese live chiefly on manioc, and the Europeans 
purchase their flour, bread, butter, ind cheese from the 
Americans. 

As the traders of Cassange were the first white moD we 
had come to, we sold the tusks belonging to Sekeletu, which 
had been brought to teat the difference of prices in the Ma> 
kololo and white men's country. The result was highly 
satisfactory to my companions, as the Portuguese give 
much larger prices for ivory than traders from the Caps 
can possibly give, who labor under the disadvantage of ooii' 
«iderablo overland expenses and ruinous restrictions. Two 
■nnskets, three small barrels of gunpowder, and English 
calico and baize sufficient to clothe my whole party, with 
large bunches of beads, all for one tusk, were quite delighb- 
tal for those who had been accustomed to give two tusks 
for one gun, With another tusk wo procured calico, which 
here is tho chief currency, to pay our way down to th« 
ooast. The remaining two were sold for money to purohasa 
I horse for Sekeletu at Loanda. 

The superiority of this new market was quite afltoand- 
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hg to the MakololOy and they began to abuse the traden 
by whom they had^ while in their own eoantry, been visited| 
and, as they now declared, <' cheated." They had no idea 
of the Talue of time and carriage, and it was somewhat 
difBlcolt for me to convince them that the reason of the dil^ 
fbrenee of prices lay entirely in what they themselves had 
done in coming here, and that, if the Portugaese should 
cany goods to their country, they would by no means be 
so liberal in their prices. They imagined that, if the Cas- 
sange traders came to Linyanti, they would continue to 
vend their goods at Cassange prices. I believe I gave them 
at last a clear idea of the manner in which prices were regu- 
lated by the expenses incurred; and when we went to 
Loanda, and saw goods delivered at a still cheaper rate, 
they concluded that it would be better for them to come to 
that city than to turn homeward at Cassange. 

Mr. Bego, the commandant, very handsomely offered me 
a soldier as a guard to Ambaca. My men told me that 
they had been thinking it would be better to turn back 
here, as they had been informed by the people of color at 
Cassange that I was leading them down to the sea-coast 
only to sell them, and they would be taken on board ship, 
&ttened, and eaten, as the white men were cannibals. I 
asked if they had ever heard of an Englishman buying or 
selling people ; if I had not refused to take a slave when 
she was offered to me by Shinte ; but, as I had always be- 
haved as an English teacher, if they now doubted my inten- 
tions, they had better not go to the coast ; I, however, who 
expected to meet some of my countrymen there, was deter- 
mined to go on. They replied that they only thought it 
right to tell me what had been told to them, but they did 
not intend to leave me, and would follow wherever I 
should lead the way. This affair being disposed of for iho 
time, the commandant gave them an ox, and me a friendly 
dinner before parting. All the merchants of Cassange 
accompanied us, in their hammocks carried by slaves, to 
the ^ige of the plateau on which their viUage stands, and 
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we parted with the feeling in my mind that I should nerw 
forget their diainterosted kindness. They not only did 
every thing they eould to make my men and me com.rort- 
able daring oar etay, but, there being no hotels in Losnda, 
they furniehod mo with letters of recommendation to their 
fiiends in that city, requesting them to receive me into 
their hooeea, for without these & stranger might find him- 
self a lodger in the streets. May God remember them in 
their day of need I 

The latitude and longitude of Cassange, the most easterly 
Station of the Portuguese in Western Africa, is lat. 9° 37' 
30" S and long, 17° 49' E.j consequently wo had still about 
throe hundred miles to traverse before we could reach the 
coast. We had a black militia-corporal as a guide. He was 
a native of Ambaca, and, like nearly all the inhabitants of 
that district, known by the name of Ambakistas, could both 
read and write. He had three slaves with him, and was 
carried by tbem in a " tipioia," or hammock slung to a pole. 

Having lefl Cassange on the 2lBt, wo passed across tbe 
remaining portion of this excessively-fertile valley to tha 
foot of Tala Mungongo. We crossed a fine little stream 
called the Lui on the 22d, and another named the Laare on 
the 24th, and then slept at the bottom of the height, which 
b from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet. 

Situated a fow miles from the edge of the descent, we 
found the village of Tala Mungongo, and were kindly 
accommodated with a house to sleep in, — which was very 
welcome, aa we wore all both wot and cold. We found 
that the greater altitude and the approach of winter 
lowered the temperature so much that many of my men 
eufi'ered severely from colds. At this, as at several othei 
Portngueae stations, thoy have been provident enough to 
erect travellers' houses on the same principle as khans oi 
caravanserais of the East. They are bailt of the usual 
wattle and daub, and have benches of rods for the way- 

•er to make his bod on; also chairs, and a table, and a 
^ Jar of water. These benches, though far from Xn^ 
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'Hoiw conches, were better than the ground under the 
Totten frngmenta of my gypsy-tent, for wo had still ehoweri 
occaeionally, and the dews were very heavy. I continued 
to nse them for the sake of the shelter they afibrded, until 
I found that thoy were lodgings also for certain inconvo- 
nient bedfellows. 

27rt- — Five hours' ride through a pleasant country of 
forest and meadow, like those of Londa, brought us to a 
Tillage of Basongo, a tribe living in snbjoction to the Por- 
tuguese. We crossed several little streams, which were 
flowing in tho westerly direction in which we were march- 
ing, and unite to form the Quize, a feeder of the Coanza, 
The Eaaongo were very civil, as indeed all the tribes wore 
who had been conquered by the Portuguese. The Baaongo 
and Baugala are yet only partially subdued. The farther 
west we go from this the less independent wo find the 
black population, until we roach tho vicinity of Loanda, 
where the free natives are nearly identical in their feelings 
toward the Government with the slaves. But the go- 
Ternora of Angola wisely accept the limited allegiance and 
tribute rendered by the more distant tribes as better than 
none. 

We spent Sunday, the 30th of April, at Ngio, close to 
the ford of tho Quize as it crosses our path to fall into the 
Coanza. The country becomes more open, but is still 
abundantly fertile, with a thick crop of grass between two 
and three foot high. It is also well wooded and watered. 
Villages of Basongo are dotted over the landscape, and 
frequently a square house of wattle and daub, belonging to 
Dative Portuguese, is placed beside them for tho purposes 
of trade. 

Pitsane and another of tho men had violent attacks of 
fever, and it was no wonder; for the dampness and evapo- 
ration from the ground was excessive. When at any time 
1 attempted to got an observation of a star, if the trough 
of mercury were placed on the ground, so much moisture 
was GODdensed on the inside of the glass roof over it that 
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it waA witD difficalty the redoction of the star could 1 
floen. When the trough was placed on a bos to prevent 
the moisture entering from below, so much dew -waa d* 
posited on the outside of the roof that it was aoon neceii- 
Bury, for the sake of distinct vision, to wipe the glass. 
This would not have been of great consequence, bnt S short 
exposure to this dew was so sure to bring on a iVesh fever 
that I wag obliged to give np observation by night alto- 
gether. The inside of the only covering I now had was 
not much bettor, bnt under the blanket one is not ao liable 
to the chill which the dew produces. 

It would have afforded me pleasure to have cultivated a 
more intimate acquaintance with the inhabitants of this 
part of the country, but the vertigo produced by frequent 
fevera made it as much as I could do to stick on the ox 
and crawl along in misery. In crossing the Lombe, my 
ox Sinbad, in the indulgence of his propensity to strike out 
a new path for himself, plunged overhead into a deep hole, 
and so soused me that I was obliged to move on to dry my 
clothing without calling on the Europeans who live on the 
bank. This I regretted, for all "■o Portuguese were very 
kind, and, like the Eoera placed in similar circnm stances, 
feel it a slight to be passed without a word of salutation. 
Eut we went on to a spot where orange-trees had been 
planted by the natives themselves, and where abundance 
of that refreshing fruit was exposed for sale. 

On entering the district of Ambaca, we found the land- 
scape enlivened by the appearance of lofty mountains in 
the distance, the grass comparatively short, and the whole 
country at this time looking gay and verdant. We crossed 
the Lucalla by means of a large canoe kept there by a man 
who farms the ferry from the Government and charges 
about a penny per head. A few miles beyond the Lucalla 
we came to the village of Ambaca, an important place in 
former times, but now a mere paltry village, beautifully 
situated on a little elevation in a plain surrounded on all 
hands by lofty mnontains. It has a jail, and a good li 
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r the oommandant, but neitter fort nor church, tbougi 
Uiii roins of a place of worahip aro atill standing. 

Wo woi-e most kindly received bj the commandant of 
Ambaca, Araenio do Carpo, who spoko a little English. 
He recommended wine for my debility, and bore I tooli 
the first glass of that beverage I had taken in Africa. I 
felt much refreshed, and could thou realize and meditate 
on the weakening effects of the fever. They were curioua 
even to myself; for, though I had tried Bevoral times since 
we left Ngio to take lunar observations, I could not avoid 
confusion of time and distance, neither could I hold the 
instrument steady, nor perform a simple calculation : honce 
many of the positions of this part of the route were loft 
till my return itom Loanda. Often, on getting up in the 
mornings, I found my clothing as wet from perspiration as 
if it had been dipped in water. In vain had I tried to 
learn or collect words of the Bunda, or dialect spoken in 
Angola. I forgot the days of the week and the names of 
my companions, and, had I been asked, 1 probably could 
not have told my own. The complaint itself occupied 
many of my thoughts. Ono day I supposed that I had got 
the true theory of it, and would certainly cui'o the next 
attack, whether in myself or companions; but some new 
symptoms would appear and scatter all the fine specula- 
lions which had sprung up, with extraordinary fertility, in 
one department of my brain. 

This district is said to contain npward of 40,000 souls. 
Borne ten or twelve miles to the north of the village of Am- 
ba-'m there once stood the missionary station of Cahenda* 
and it is now quite astonishing to observe the great nam- 
bers who can read and write in this district. This is the 
fmil of the labora of the Jesuit and Capuchin missionarieB, 
for they taught the people of Ambaca; and ever since the 
expulsion of the teachers by the Marquis of Pombal the 
natives have continued to teach each other. These devoted 
men are still hold in high estimation throughout tho 
toy to this day. All speak well of them, (os padroa J^uita&}) 
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and, now that thoy are gone from this lower nphere, I « 
not help wistiag that theee oar Roman Catholic fellow* 
Christiana had felt it to be their dutj to give the people 
the Bible, to be a light to their foet when the good men 
themBelvcH were gone. 

When sleeping in the bouse of the commandant, an 
insect, well known in the sonthem coantry by the name 
tampan, bit my foot. It is a kind of tick, and chooses by 
preference the parts between the fingers or toes for inflict- 
ing its bite. It IB seen from the size of a pin's head to that 
of a pea, and is common in all the native hnts in this coun< 
try. It sucks the blood until quite full, and is then of a 
dark-blue color, and its skin so tough and yielding that tt 
is impossible to burst it by any amount of squeezing witii 
the fingers. I had felt the effects of its bite in former 
years, and eschewed all native huts ever after; but, as 1 
was here again assailed in a European house, I shall detail 
the effects of the bite. These are a tinghng sensation of 
mingled pain and itching, which commences ascending the 
limb until the poison imbibed reaches the abdomen, where 
it soon causes violent vomiting and purging. Where these 
effects do not follow, as wo found afterward at Tete, fever 
Bets in } and I was assured by intelligent Fortaguese there 
that death has sometimes been the result of this fever. 
The anxiety my friends at Tete manifested to keep my 
men ont of the reach of the tampans of the village made it 
evident that they had seen cause to dread this insignificant 
inaeet. The only inconvenience I afterward suffered &oni 
Uiis bite was the continuance of the tingling sensation in 
the point bitten for about a week. 

May 12. — As we. were about to start this morning, the 
eommandant, Senhor Arsenio, provided bread and meat 
most bountifully for my use on the way to the next ela- 
tion, and sent two militia-soldiers as guides, instead of our 
{Jassange corporal, who left us here. About mid-day wo 
asked for shelter from the sun in the house of Senhor Mel- 
lot, at Zangu ; and, though I was unable to sit and e 
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■^ coDTersation, I found, on rising trom hia couch, ibat lie 
had at once proceeded to cook a fowl for my use ; and al 
parting be gave me a glass of wino, which prevented the 
violent &t of ahivering I expected that afternoon. Thn 
onivorfial hospitality of the Portuguese was moat gratify- 
ing, aa it waa quite unexpected ; and even now, as I copy 
my journal, I remember it all with a glow of gratitade. 

We spent Sunday, the 14th of May, at Cabinda, which ia 
one of the stations of the sub-commandante, who are placed 
at different points in each district of Angola as assistants 
of the head-commandant, or chefe. It is situated in a 
beautiful glen, and surrounded by plantations of bananas 
and maoioc. 

We met numbers of Mambari on their way back to Biho. 
Some of them had belonged to the parties which had pene- 
trated as far aa Linyanti, and foolishly showed their dis- 
pleasure at the prospect of the Makololo preferring to go 
to the coast-markets themselves to intrusting them with 
their ivory. The Mambari repeated the tale of the modo 
in which the white men are said to trade. "The ivory is 
left on the shore in the evening, and next morning the 
BoUer finds a quantity of goods placed there in its stead by 
the white men who live on the sea." " Now," added they 
to my men, " how can you Makolo trade with these ' mer- 
men' ? Can you enter into the sea and tell them to come 
ashore ?" It was i-emarkable to bear this idea repeated so 
near the aea as we now wore. My men replied that they 
only wanted to see for themselves ; and, as they were now 
getting some light on the nature of the trade carried on by 
the Mambari, they were highly amused on perceiving tha 
reasons why the Mambari would rather have met them on 
the Zambesi than so near the sea-coast. 

There ia something so exhilarating to one of Highland 
blood in being near or on high mountains, that I forgot my 
fevor as wo wended our way among the lofty troo-coverod 
masses of mica schist which form the highlands around ths 
romantic residence of the chefe of Gnlungo Alto. (Lat. 9' 
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8' 3(r S., long. 15' 2f £.) The whole district is extremefj 
beaatiM. The hills are all bedecked with trees of TariooB 
hues of foliage, and among them towers the graceful palm, 
which yields the oil of commerce for making our soaps and 
the intoxicating toddy. 

We were most kindly received by the oommandanti 
Lieutenant Antonio Canto e Castro, a young gentleman 
whose whole subsequent conduct will ever mi^e me re- 
gard him with great affection. Like every other person 
of intelligence whom I had met, he lamented deeply the 
neglect with which this fine country had been treated. 
This district contained, by the last census, 26,000 hearths 
or fires ; and, if to each hearth we reckon four souls, we 
have a population of 104,000. The number of carre- 
gadores (carriers) who may be ordered out at the pleasure 
of Government to convey merchandise to the coast is in 
this district alone about 6000 ; yet there is no good road 
in existence. This system of compulsory carriage of mer^ 
chandise was adopted in consequence of the increase in 
numbers and activity of our cruisers which took place in 
1846. Each trader who went, previous to that year, into 
the interior, in the pursuit of his calling, proceeded on the 
plan of purchasing ivory and bees'-wax, and a sufficient 
number of slaves to carry these commodities. The whole 
were intended for exportation as soon as the trader reached 
the coast. But when the more stringent measures of 1845 
came into operation, and rendered the exportation of slaves 
almost impossible, there being no roads proper for the emr 
ployment of wheel-conveyances, this new system of com- 
pulsory carriage of ivory and bees'-wax to the coast was 
resorted to by the Government of Loanda. A trader who 
requires two or three hundred carriers to convey his mer- 
chandise to the coast now applies to the general Govern- 
ment for aid. An order is sent to the commandact of m 
district to furnish the number required. Each head-man 
of the villages to whom the order is transmitted mast Arr> 
nish fVom five to twenty or thirty men, according to the 
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proportJon that his people bear to the entiro population of 

the district. For this accommodation tlio trader must pay 
a tax to tbo Government of one thousand reis, or about 
three shillings, per load carried. The trader is obliged to 
pay the carrier also the sum of fifty reis, or about two- 
pence a day, for hiB suBtcDanco. And, as a day's joumoy 
is nevor more tban from eight to ten miles, the expense 
which must be iucurred for this compulsory labor is felt to 
be heavy by tboae who were accustomed to employ slave- 
labor alone. Yet no effort has been made to foi-m a great 
lino of road for wheel-carriages. The first great want of s 
country baa not been attended to, and no development of 
its vast resources has taken place. The fact, however, of 
a change from one system of carriage to another, taken in 
connection with the great depreciation in the price of 
slaves near this coast, proves the effectiveness of our efforts 
at repressing the slave-trade on the ocean. 

The latitude of Golungo Alto, as observed at the re- 
sidonce of the commandant, was 9° 8' 80" 8., longitude 
15° 2' E. A few days' rest with this excellent young man 
enabled me to regain much of my strength, and I could 
look with pleasure on the luxuriant scenery before his 
door. Wo were quite shut in among green hills, many of 
which were cultivated up to their tops with manioc, coffee, 
cotton, groundnuts, bananas, pineapples, guavas, papawa, 
Gustard-applos, pitangas, and jambos, — fruits brought Iron^ 
South America by the former missionaries. 

We left Golungo Alto on the 24th of May, — the winter 
in those parta. Every evening clouds come rolling in 
great masses over the mountains in the west, and pealing 
thunder accompanies the fall of rain during the night or 
early in the morning. The clouds generally remain on the 
hills till the morning is well spent, so that we become fami- 
liar with the morning mists, — a thing we never ouea i&v 
Bt Kolobeng. The thermometer stands at 80° by day, 
innks as low as 76° by night. 

In going westward we crossed several fine little gashing 
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■treama which never dry. Thej unite in the Iiuinha (pro- 
Dounced Lueeoya) and Lucalla. Ab they flow over taany 
little eaacadea, they might easily be lamed to good acuonnt: 
but they are all allowod to run on idly to the ocean. We 
paeeed throagh forests of gigantic timber, and, at an open 
Bpace named Cambondo, about eight miles from Golungo 
Alto, fbond numbers of carpenters converting these lofty 
trees into plaake, in exactly the same manner as was fol- 
lowed by the illiietrious Eobinson Crasoe. A tree of three 
or four foet in diameter and forty or fifty feet np to the 
Dearest branches was felled. It was thou cut into lengths 
of a few fcetj aud split into thick junks, which again were 
reduced to planks an inch thick by persevering labor with 
the axe. The object of the carpenters was to make little 
ohests, and they drive a constant trade in them at Cam- 
bondo. When finished with hinges, lock, and key, ail of 
their own maniifaclare, one costs only a shilling and eight- 
pence. My men were so delighted with them that they 
carried several of them on their heads all the way to 
>) Unyanti. 

At Trombeta wo wore pleased to observe a great deal of 
taste displayed by the sub-corn man dan t in the laying out 
of his ground and adomtaent of his house with flowers. 
This trifling incident was the more pleasing, as it was the 
first attempt at neatness I had seen since leaving the esta- 
blishment of Mozinkwa in Londa. Itows of trees had 
boon planted along each side of the road, with pineapples 
and flowers between. This arrangement I had an oppor- 
(nnity of seeing in several other districts of this country, 
for there is no difliciilty in raising any plant or tree If it ii 
only kept from being choked by weeds. 

This gentleman had now a fine estate, which but a few 
years ago was a forest and cost him only £16. He had 
planted about nine hundred coffee-trees upon it, and oa 
these begin to yield in three years from being planted, and 
in six attain their maximam, I have no donbt but that ere 
BOW hifl £16 yields him sixty-fold. All aorta cf fruit-treei 




tnA grape-vines yield their fruit twi;e in each year, with, 
out any labor or irrigatioD being bestowed on them. AH 
grains and vegetables, if only sown, do tho eainc; and, if 
advantage ia taken of the naista of winter, even thiee cropi 
of pulae may be raised. Cotton was now standing in tlia 
pods in his fields, and he did not seem to care about it. 1 
understood him to aay that this last plant flourishes, but tho 
wet of one of the two rainy seasons with which this coun- 
try is favored sometimes proves troublesome to the grower, 
I am not awaro whether wheat haa ever been tried, but 1 
saw both figs and grapes bearing well. The great com- 
plaint of all cultivators is the want of a good road to carry 
their produce to market. Hero all kinds of food are re- 
markably cheap. 

Farther on we left the mountainous country, and, afl we 
descended toward the west coast, saw the lahds assuming 
a more sterile, uninviting aspect. On our right ran tiie 
river Senza, which nearer the sea takes tho name of Bongo 
It is about fifty yards broad, and navigable for canoes. 
The low plains adjacent to its banks are protected from 
inundation by embankments, and the population is entirely 
occupied in raising food and fruits for exportation to 
Loanda by means of canoes. The banks are infested by 
myriads of the moat ferocious mosquitos I ever met. Not 
one of onr party could get a snatch of sleep. I was taken 
into the house of a Portuguese, but was soon glad to make 
my escape and lie across the path on tho loo side of the 
fire, where the amoke blow over my body. My host won- 
dered at my want of taste, and I at his want of feeling; 
for, to our astonishment, be and the other inhabitants had 
actually become used to what was at least equal to a nail 
tlu-ough the heel of one's boot, or tho toothache. 

As we were now drawing near to the sea, my oom- 
panions were looking at every thing in a serious light. Ono 
of them asked me if we should all have an opportunity of 
watching each other at Loanda. " Suppose one went for 
IFftter: woa.d the others aoe if he were kidnapped F" I 
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replied, "I boo what you are driving at; and if jon snapect 
me you inny return, for I am as ignorant of Loanda 
you are; but nothing will happen to you but what happens 
to myself. We havo stood by each other hitherto, and will 
do BO to the last." The plains adjacent to Loanda are 
Bomewhat elevated and comparatively sterile. On coming 
Bcroas tbese we first beheld the sea : my companions 
looked upon the boondleas ocean with awe. On describing 
(bcir feelings afterward, they remarked that "we marched 
along with our father, believing that what the ancients had 
always told ua was true, that the world has no end ; but all 
at once the world said to us, 'I am finished: there is no 
more of me '.' " They had always imagined that the world 
was one extended plain without limit. 

They were now aomewhat apprehensive of eufiering 
want, and I was unable to allay their fears with any pro- 
mise of supply, for my own mind was depressed by disease 
and care. The fever had induced a state of chronic dys- 
entery so troublesome that I could not remain on the ox 
more than ten minutes at a time; and as we came down 
the declivity above the city of Loanda on the Slst of May, 
s laboring under great dcpressiou of spirits, as I undw- 
Btood that, in a population of twelve thousand souls, there 
was but one genuine English gentlBuan. I naturally felt 
anxious to know whether he were p-iioossed of good-natnro, 
or WIS one of those crusty mort»li one would rather not 
m>«et at all. 

Th)8 gentleman, Mr. Gabriel, ont- commissioner for the 
(uppreesion of the slave-trade, had kindly forwarded an 
invitation to meet me on the wrty from Cassange, bat, 
unfortunately, it crossed me c.n the road. When we 
entered his porch, I was dclif,h',cd to see a number of 
flowers cultivated carefully, and inferred from this circnm- 
Btanco that be was, what I soon discovered bim to he, a 
real whole-hearted Engiiabman. 

Seeing me ill, he benevolently offered me hia bed. Hevor 
ihaU I forget the luxuvious pleasure I enjoyed in feeling 
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myself again on a good English conch, after six months' 
ileeping on the ground. I was Boon asleep ; and Mr, Ga- 
briel, coming in almost immediately, rejoiced at the soimd- 

D0S8 of my repose. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



In the hope that a short enjoyment of Mr. Gabriel's 
generons hoBpitality would restore me to my wonted vigor, 
I continued nndei his roof; but, my complaint having been 
caused by long exposure to malaiiona influences, I became 
much more reduced than ever, even while enjoying rest. 
Several Portuguese gentlemen called on me shortly after 
my arrival; and the Bishop of Angola, the Eight Reverend 
Joaqnim Moroira Eeis, then the acting governor of the 
province, sent his secretary to do the same, and likewise to 
offer the services of the Government physician. 

Some of her majesty's cruisers soon came into the port, 
and, Boeing the emaciated condition to which I was re- 
duced, offered to convey me to St. Helena or homeward; 
but, though I had reached the coast, I had found that, in 
coneeqnonco of the great amount of forest, rivers, and 
marsh, there was no possibility of a highway for wagons, 
and I had brought a party of Sekeletu's people with mOj 
and found the tribes near the Portugiiosc settlemontsoYery 
unfriendly that it would be altogether impossible for my 

IE. to return alone. I therefore resolved to decline the 
tempting offers of my naval friends, and take back my Mako- 
lolo companions to their chief, with a view of trying to 
taas:e a path from hia country to tho cast coast by meani 
of the great river Zambesi or Leeamhj'e. 

I, however, gladly availed my self ofjhe _m gdigil BMJsb 
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anco of Mr. Cockin, the snrgeon of the " PolyphenHW,' 

at the suggp-Btion of his commander, Captain Phillips. Mi 
Coekin's treatment, aided by the exhilarating prcscnc* 
of the warm-hearted naval officers, and Mr. Giihricl'B nil 
wearied hospitality and care, soon brought me rouitd 
again. On the 14th I was so far well as to call on U.«' 
bishop, in company with my party, who were arrayed in 
new robes of striped cotton cloth and red caps, all pre- 
sented to them by Mr. Gabriel. He received us, as head 
of the provisional Government, in the grand hall of the 
palace. He put many intelligent questions respecting the 
Makololo, and then gave them free permission to come to 
Loanda as often as they pleased. This in tei-view pleased 
the Makololo extremely. 

Every one remarked the serious deportment of the 
Makololo. They viewed the large stone houses and 
chui-chea in the vicinity ot the groat ocean with awe. 
A house with two stories was, until now, beyond their 
comprehension. In explanation of this strange thing, I 
had always been obliged to nee the word for hut ; and, as 
huts are conatructed by the poles being let into the earth, 
they never could comprehend how the poles of one hut 
could be founded upon the roof of another, or how men 
could live, in the upper story, with the conical roof of the 
lower one in the middle. Some Makololo, who had visited 
my little house at Kolobeng, in trying to describe it to 
their countrymen at Linyanti, said, "It is not a hut: it ic 
a mountain with several caves in it." 

Commander Bedingfold and Captain Skene invited them 
to visit their vessels, the "Pluto" and "Philomel." Know- 
ing their fears, I told them that no one need go if hf 
entertained the least suspicion of foul play. Nearly the 
whole party went; and, when on deck, I pointed to the 
sailors, and said, " Now, these are all my countrymen, sent 
by our queen for the purpose of putting down the trade of 
those that buy and sell black men." They replied, "Truly! 
Ae y are just like you !" and nil their fears seemad Ui 
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vonisb at once, for they went forward among the men, 1 

and the iollv tars, ftctin^ much as the Mtikoloto would h&Tfl ': 



and the jolly tars, ftcting much aa the Makoloto would h&Tfl 
dODe in eimiinr circumatanceB, handed them, a ehare of tho 
bread and beef which they had for dinner. Tho com- 
mander allowr^d them to fire off a cannon; and, having 
ths most exalted ideas of its power, they were greatly 
pleased when I told them, "That is what they put down 
the slave-trade with." The size of the brig-of-war amazed 
tbem. "It is not a canoe at all: it is a townl" Tho 
sailors' dock they named "the kotla;" and then, as a 
climax to their description of this great ark, added, "And 
what sort of a town is it that yon must climb up into with 
a rope ?" 

The effect of the politonese of the officers and men oi» 
their minds was most beneficial. They had behaved witli 
the greatest kindness to me all the way from Linyanti, 
and I now rose rapidly in their estimation [ for, whatever 
they may have sui-mised before, they now saw that I was 
respected among my own countrymen, and always after- 
ward treated me with tho greatest deference. 

On tho 15th there was a procession and scrvica of the 
mass in the Cathedral; and, wishing to show my men a 
place of worship, I took them to the church, which now 
serves as the chief one of tho see of Angola and Congo. 
There is an impression on somo minds that a gorgeous 
ritual is better calculated to inspire devotional feelings 
than tho simple foi-ms of the Protestant worship. But 
here the frequent genuflexions, changing of positionB, 
burning of incense, with the priests' back turned to thff 
pecple, the laughing, talking, and manifest irreverence of 
the singers, with firing of guns, &c., did not convey to the 
minds of my men the idea of adoration. I overheard. 
them, 'n talking to each other, remark that "they had 
Been tho white men charming their demons;" a phrnM- 
identical with one they had used when seeing the Balonda 
beating drums before their idols. 

Xq tiie beginning of August I suffered a severe relapse, 
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whivb redncod me to a mere skeleton. I was tticn ni^blA 
to ottend to my men Tor a considerable lime ; bnt, when in 
^ouvalcscence from tbia last attack, I waa thankful to finJ 
that 1 was free from that laseitade which, in mj £n>l 
recoveiy, showed the coDtinnance of the malaria in the 
system. I found that my men, without prompting, bad 
established a brisk trade in firewood. They sallied fbrtli 
at cock-OTX)wing io the morning, and by daylight reached 
the BBCultivatod parts of the adjacent country, collected 
a bundle of firewood, and returned to the city. It was 
then divided into smaller fagots, and sold to the inhabit- 
ants ; and, as they gave larger quantities than the regulai 
wood-carriers, they foond no difficulty in selling. A ship 
freighted with coal for the cruisers having arrived from 
England, Mr. Gabriel procured them employment in un- 
loading her at sixpence a day. They continncd at this 
work for upward of a month; and nothing could exceed 
their astonishment at the vast amount of cargo one ship 
contained. As they themselves always afterward ex- 
pressed it, they had labored every day from sunriae to 
sunset for a moon and a half, unloading, as quickly as they 
could, "stones that bum," and were tired out, still leaving 
plenty in her. With the money so obtained they purchased 
clothing, beads and other articles to take back to tbelr 
own country. Their ideas of the value of different kinds 
of goods rather astoniahed those who had dealt only with 
natives on the coast. Hearing it stated with confidence 
that the Africans preferred the thinnest fabrics, provided 
they had gaudy colors and a large extent of surface, the 
idea was so now to my experience in the interior that I 
dissontod, and, in order to show the superior good seuM 
of the Mabololo, took them to the shop of Mr. Schnt.j 
When he showed them the amount of general goods which 
they might procure at Loanda for a single tusk, I rtMjnested! 
them, without assigning any reason, to point out the fabrios 
they prized most They all at once selected the atrongeit 
pieces of English calico and other cloths, showing < hat thej 
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Viad regard to strengtii without reforence to color. I believe 
that most of the Boehuana nation would have done the 
eame. Bat 1 was assured that the people near the coast, 
'with whom the Portuguese have to deal, have not so niueli 
regard ' to durability. This probably arises from calico 
being the chief circulating-medium, — qnantity being then 
of more importance than quality. 

During the period of my indisposition, the bishop sent 
jVvqucntly to make inquiries, and as soon as I was able to 
'walk I went to thank him for his civilities. Hie whole 
conversation and conduct showed him to bo a man of great 
benevolence and kindness of heart. Alluding to my being 
a Protestant, he stated that he was a Catholic from convic- 
tion; and though sorry to see others, like myself, following 
another path, he entertained no uncharitable feelinge, nor 
would he ever sanction persecuting measuroa. He com- 
pared the various socta of ChristLans, in their way to 
heaven, to a number of individuals cnoosing to pass down 
the different streets of Loanda to one of the churches : all 
would arrive at the same point at last. His good influence, 
both in the city and the country, ia universally acknow- 
ledged: he was promoting the establishment of schools, 
which, though formed more on the monastic principle than 
Protestants might approve, will no doubt be a blessing. Ho 
was likewiae successfully attempting to abolish the non- 
marriage custom of the country ; and several marriages 
had taken place in Loanda among those who, but for hia 
teaching, would have been content with concubinage, 

St. Paul de Loanda has Deen a very considerable city, 
but ia now in a state of decay. It contains about twelve 
thousand inhabitants, most of whom are people of color,* 

• From the «enan8 of 1850-51 we find the popnlation of ihie oity 
amoged thai ; — 830 vhites, only 160 oT vhoia are females. This ia tba 
Urgoit colleotic^ or whites ia the cooDtry, for Angola itaeif i 
ftbout 1000 i>hit«9. There nre 2400 hnIf-DasleB in LoaDda, 
of thun elaTee ; tmd there are BOOO blacks, mure tliaa 5000 of irhom 
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There are varions evidences of its former magnificenoft. 
esjMicially two cathedrals, one of which, once a Jesuit 
college, IB now converted into a workshop ; and in passtnt; 
the other wo saw with sorrow a number of oxen feeding 
within its stately wails. Three forts continue iu a good 
state of repair. Many large stone houses are to be fonnd. 
The palace of the governor and Government offices ar*- 
commodious atructurea, but nearly all the houses of the 
natif^o inhabitants are of wattle and daub. Trees are 
planted all over the town for the sake of shade, and the 
city presents an imposing appearance from the sea. It is 
provided with an effective police, and the custom-house 
department is extremely well managed. All parties agree 
in representing the Portuguese authorities as both polite 
■ind obliging; and, if ever any inconvenience is felt by 
strangers visiting the port, it must be considered the fault 
of the system, and not of the men. 

The harbor is formed by the low, sandy island of Loanda 
which is Inhabited by aboat liiOO souls, upward of 600 of 
whom are industrious native fishermen, who supply the 
citywith abundance of good fish daily. The space between 
it and the mainland, on which the city is built, is the 
station for ships. When a high southwest wind blows, 
the waves of the ocean dash over part of the island, and, 
driving large quantities of sand before them, gradually fill 
up the harbor. Great quantities of soil are also washed 
in the rainy season from the heights above the city, so that 
the port, which once contained water sufficient to float the 
largest ships close to the custom-house, is now at low-watar 
dry. The ships are compelled to anchor about a mile north 
of their old station. Nearly all the water consnmed in 
Loanda is brought from the river Bengo by means of 
launches, the only supply that the city afi'ords being from 
some deep wells of slightly- brackish water. Unsuccessful 
attempts have been made by different governors to finish a 
canal which the Dutch, while in possession of Loanda 
during the seven years preceding 1G48, had begun, loltring 
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water from the river Coanaa to tho city. TLcro ia not a 
BinRle Eiigiieh merchant at Iioatida, and only two American. 
This is the moro remarkable as nearly all the commerce 19 
carried on by moans of Englibh calico brought hither vid 
liisbon. SoYoral English houses attempted to establish a 
trade about 1845, and accepted bills on Rio de Janeiro in 
payment for their goods; but the increased activity of our 
crniBBrs had such an effect upon the mercantile houses of 
that city that most of them failed, The English merchanta 
lost all, and Loanda {;ot a bad name in the commercial 
world in consequence. 

One of the arrangements of the custom-house may have 
had some inSuence in preventing English trade. Ships 
coming here must be consigned to aome one on the spot; 
the consi^aee receives one hundred doilnre per mast, and 
he generally makes a great deal more for himself by put- 
ting a percentage on boats and men hired for loading and 
nnloading, and on every item that passes through his hands 
The port-charges are also rendered heavy by twenty dollara 
being charged as a perquisite of tho secretary of Govern- 
ment, with a fee for the chief physician, something for tho 
hospital, custom-house officers, guards, &c. &c. But, with 
all these drawbacks, the Americans carry on a brisk and 
profitable trade in calico, biscuit, flour, butter, &c. &c. 

The Portuguese home Government has not generally re- 
ceived the credit for sincerity in suppressing the slave-trade' 
which I conceive to be its due. In 1839, ray friend Mr.' 
Gabriel saw thirty-seven slave-ships lying in this harbor, 
waiting for their cargoes, under the protection of the guna 
of the forts. At that time slavers had to wait many 
months at a time for a human freight, and a certain sum 
per head was paid to the Government for all that were ex- 
ported. The duties derived from the exportation of elavea 
far exceeded those from other commerce, and, by agreeing 
to the suppression of this profitable traffic, the Government 
wrtttally sacrificed the chief part of the export-revenue. 
Since that period, however, the revenue frim lawful com 
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merce ha* very mnch exceeded that on bUtcb. The intfin 
tioQS of the home Portugucae Government, however good, 
pannot bo fully carried out under the present system 
The pay of the officers is so very email that thcj- are nearly 
all obliged to engage in trade; and, owing to the luciativa 
nature of the slave-trade, the temptation to engage in it i< 
flo powerful that the philanthropic statesmen of Lisbon 
need hardly expect to have their humane and enlightened 
views curried out. The law, for instance, lately promul- 
gated for the abolition of the carrier-system (carregadores) 
is but one of several equally humane enactments against 
this mode of compulsory labor, but there is very little pro- 
bability of the benevolent intentions of the legislature 
being carried into effect. 

lioanda is regarded somewhat as a penal settlement, and 
those who leave their native laud for this country do so 
with the hope of getting rich in a few years and then re- 
turning home. They have thus no motive for seeking the 
permanent welfare of the country. The Portnguese law 
preventing the subjects of any other nation from holding 
landed property unless tbcy become naturalized, the country 
has neither the advantage of native nor foreign enterprise, 
and remains very mach in the same state aa our allies found 
i'. in 1575. Nearly all the European soldiers sent out are 
convicts, and, contrary to what might be expected from 
men in their position, behave remarkably well. A few 
riots have occurred, but nothing at all so serious as have 
taken place in our own penal settlements. It is a remark- 
able fact that the whole of the arms of Loanda are every 
night in the hands of those who have been convi<,-t8. 
Various reasons for this mild behavior are assigned by 
the officers, but none of these, when viewed in connection 
with our own experience in Australia, appear to be valid. 
Religion seems to have no connection with the change. 
Perhaps the climate may have some influence in subduing 
their turbulent disposition, for the inhabitants generally 
u« a timid race : ihey are nut half so brave as our Ca&ea 
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' The people of Ambriz run away like a flock of sUoep, and ' 

allowed the Portuguese to take poaaeasion of their copper. i 

mineH and country without atrikiog a blow. If wo must have 
couvict-settlements, attention to the climate miylit bo of 
advantage in the selection. Hero even bulla are much; 
tamer than with na. I never met with a ferocious one in 
this country, and the Portuguese use them generaUy for 
riding : an ox is seldom seen. 

The objects which I had in view in opening up tltu 
oonntry, as stated in a few notes of my journey published i 

in the newspapers of Angola, so commended themselves to 
the general Government and merchants of Loanda, that, 
at the instance of his excellency the bishop, a handsome 
present for Sekeletu was granted by the Board of Public 
Works, (Junta da Fazenda Publica.) It consisted of a 
colonel's complete uniform and a horee for the chief, and 
suits of clothing for all the men who accompanied me. The 
merchanta also made a present, by public subscription, oi 
handsome specimens of all their articles of trade, and two 
donkeys, for the purpose of introducing the breed into his 
country, as tsetae cannot kill this beast of burden. These 
presents were accompanied by letters from the bishop and 
merchants ; and I was kindly favored with letters of recom- 
mendation to the Portuguese authorities in Eastern Africa. 
I took with me a good stock of cotton cloth, fresh sup 
plies of ammunition and beads, and gave each of my meo 
a musket. As my companions had amassed considerable ' 

quantities of goods, they wore unable to carry mine; but 
the bishop furnished me with twenty carriers, and sent for- 
ward orders to all the commandants of the districfa through 
which wo were to pass to render me every assiatanco in 
Iheir power. Being. now supplied with a good new tent 
made by my fWends on board the Philomel, we left Loanda 
on the 20th of September, 1854, and passed round by sea 
to the mouth of the river Bengo. Ascending this river, we 
went through the district in which stand iho ruins of the 
CQnTent of St. Antonio; thence into Icollo i Bengo, whioh 



contains ft population of C530 blacks, 172 mnlathwB, and 11 
whites, and is so named from having been the residence o/ 
a former native king. The proportion of slaves is only 
S,38 per cent, of the inhabitaata. The commandant of this 
place, Laurence Jose Marquia, ia a frank old aoldior and a 
most hospitable man : he is one of the few who secure the 
universal approbation of their fellow-men for stern onflineh- 
ing honesty, and has risen from the ranks to ho a major in 
the army. We wei-e accompanied thus far by onr generous 
boat, Edmund Gabriel, Esq., who, by his unwearied atten- 
tions lo myself, and liberality in supporting my men, had 
become endeared to all our hearts. My men were strongly 
impressed with a sense of his goodness, and often spoke of 
him in terms of admiration all the way to Linyanti. 

28(A September, Xalungwembo. — We were still on the same 
path by which we bad come, and, there being no moaqui- 
toB, wo could DOW better enjoy the scenery, Eangea of 
hills occupy both aides of our path, and the fine level road 
is adorned with a beautiful red flower named Bolcamaria, 
The markets or sleeping-places are well aupplicd with pro- 
visions by gi-eat numbers of women, every one of whom ia 
Been spinning cotton with a spindle and distaff exactly like 
thoBO which were in use among the ancient Egyptians, A 
woman is scarcely over seen going to the fields — though 
with a pot on her head, a child on her back, and the hoe 
over her shoulder — hut she is employed in this way. The 
cotton waa brought to the market for sale, and I bought a 
pound for a penny. This waa the price demanded, and 
probably double what they ask from each other. We saw 
the cotton growing luxuriantly all around the market- 
places from seeds dropped accidentally. It is seen also 
about the native huts, and, so far as I could learn, it was 
the American cotton, so influenced by cUmate as to be 
perennial. We met in the road natives passing with bun- 
dles of cops, or apiiviles full of cotton thread, and these 
they were carrying t > other parts to be woven into cloth. 
The women are the spinners, and the men per&rm the 
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I weavinff. Each web ia about five foet lotip-. and fifl^ctn of ■' 



weaving. Each web ia about five foet long, and fifttioo or 
eighteen mchoe wide. The loom m of the eimplest construc- 
tion, being nothing but two beams ])laced one over the other, 
the web standing perpendicularly. The threads of the web 
are separated by means of b. thin wooden lath, and the 
woof passed through by means of the spindle on which U 
has oeen wound in apinning. 

NiunberB of other articles are brought for sale to these 
eleeping-placea. The native amiths there cany on their 
trade. I bought ten very good table-knives, madi 
country iron, for twopence each. 

Labor is extremely cheap, for I was aaaured that eve* 
earpenters, masons, smiths, &c. might be hired for fou:^ 
pence a day ; and agricultnriats would gladly work for half 
that sum. 

Being anxious to obtain some more knowledge of this in- 
teresting country and its ancient miBsionary-establiahments 
than the lino of route by which wo had come afforded, 1 
resolved to visit the town of Masaangano, which is situated 
to the south ofGolungo Alto and at the confluence of the 
rivers Lucalla and Coanza. Thia led me to pass through 
the district of Cazengo, which is rather famous for the 
abundance and excellence of its coffee. Extensive coffee- 
plantations were found to exist on the sides of the seve- 
ral lofty mountains that compoae this district. They wore 
not planted by the Portuguese. The Jesuit and other mis- 
Bionariea are known to have brought some of the fine old 
Uooha seed, and these have propagated themselves far and 
wide ! hence the excellence of the Angola coffee. Som< 
h»Te asserted that, as new plantations were constantly dia 
covered even during the period of our visit, the coffee-tret 
was indigenous; but the fact that pineapples, bananas, 
yams, orange-trees, custard-appie-trees, pitangas, guavaa, 
and other South American trees were found by me in the 
same localities with the recently-discovered coffee would 
seem to indicate that all foreign trees must have beeB 
i&troduood by the same agency. It is known that tha 
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?6Z RUINS OF IRON-FOUNDBY. 

Jesuits also introduced man j other troes for the sakfttf 

their timber alone. Numbers of these have spread over 
llie eouuiry ; somo have probably died out and others failed 
to spread, like a lonely specimen that stands in what was 
tbo Botanic Garden of Loanda, and, though moat useful 
in yielding a substitute for frankincense, is the only ons 
of the kind in AiVica. 

Accompanied by the commandant of Cazengo, who waa 
well acquainted with this part of the country, I pro- 
ceeded in a canoe down the river Lucalla to Massangano. 
This river is about eighty-five yards wide, and navigable for 
canoes from its confluence with the Coanza to about six 
miles above the point where it receives the Luinba. Kear 
this Utter point stand the strong, massive ruins of an iron- 
foundry erected in the times (1768) and by the order of the 
famous Marquis of Pombal. The whole of the building* 
were constructed of stone cemented with oil and lime. The 
dam for water-power waa made of the same materials, and 
twenty-seven feet high. This had been broken through by 
a flood, and solid blocks, many yards in length, were carried 
down the stream, affording an instructive example of the 
;ran sporting-power of water. There was nothing in the 
appearance of the place to indicate unhealthinesa ; bat 
eight Spanish and Swedish workmen, being brought hithw 
for the purpose of instructing the natives in the art of 
smelting Iron, soon fell victims to disease and "irregulari- 
ties." The effort of the marquis to improve the mode of 
manufacturing iron waa thus rendered abortive. Labor 
and subsistence are, however, so very cheap that almost 
any amount of work can be executed at a cost that renders 
expensive establishments unnecessary, 

A party of native miners and smiths are still kept in the 
employment of the Government, who, working the rich, 
black, magnetic iron-ore, produce for the Government from 
480 to 500 bars of good malleable iron every month. They 
are supported by the appropriation of a few thousands of • 
nmali fresh-water fish, called " Cacusu," a portion of thi tftf 
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levied upon the isliermen of the Coansa. This fiah is Hi4 
much relished in the country that those who do not w 
t<i eat thorn can easily convert them into money Th»-I 
commandant of the district of Massangano, for inatanco, 4 
has a right to a dish of throe hundred evei^ morning, a 
part of his salary. Shell-fish are also fon:.a in the Coanza, ' 
and the " Peixomulher," or woman-fish of the Portuguese, 
which is probably a Manatee. 

We found the town of Massangano on a tongue of rather ', 
high land formed by the left bank of the Lucalla and right I 
bank of the Coanza, and received true Portuguese hospi. 
tality &oni Senhor Lubata. The town baa more than a I 
thousand inhabitants: the district has 28,003, with only | 
815 slaves. 

Massangano district is well adapted for sugar and rico, 
while Cambambe is a very superior field for cotton ; but ■ 
the bar at the mouth of the Coanza would prevent the aji- 
proach of a steamer into this desirable region, though a 
small one could ply on it with ease when onco in. 

The latitude of the town and fort of Mauaangano it 
"7' 46" S., being nearly the same aa that of Cassange. Thu 
country between Loanda and this point being compara- 
tively fiat, a railroad might be constructed at small ex- 
pense. The level country is prolonged along the north 
bank of the Coanza to the edge of the Cassango baain, and 
ft railway carried thither would be convenient for the trans- 
port of the products of the rich districts of Casaange, 
Pungo Andongo, Ambaca, Cambambe, Goliingo Alto, Ca-. 
nongo, Muchima, and Calumbo, — in a word, the whole ol* J 
Angola and independent tribes adjacent to this kingdom. 

Returning by ascending the Lucalla into Cazengo, wi 
had an opportunity of visiting several flourishing coffee- 
plantations, and obsei-ved that several men, who had begun _ 
(vith no capital but honest ioduatry, bad in the course of 
u few years acquired a comfortable subsistence. One of 
these, Mr. Pinto, generously furnished me with a good 
supply of his excellent coffee, and my men with a breed 
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«f rabbitB to eany to their own conntry. Their InHfa 
panted by Government, yielded, without mnch labor, ooffM 
mfficicnt for all the neceasaries of life. 

On returning to Golango Alto, I found several of my men 
Uid up witd <"ever. One of the reaaons for my leaving 
them there was that they might recover from the fatigue 
of the journey from Loanda, which had much more effect 
npon their foet than hundreds of miles had on our way west- 
ward. They had always been accustomed to moisture in 
their own well-watered land, and we certainly had a super- 
abundance of that in Loanda. The roads, however, from 
Jjoanda to Golungo Alto were both hard and dry, and they 
Buffered severely in consequence; yet they were composing 
Bongs to be sung when they should reach home. The 
Argonauts were nothing to them; and they remarked very 
hnpressively to me, "It was well you came with Makololo; 
for no tribe could have done what we have accomplished 
In coming to the white man's country : we are the true 
ancients, who can tell wonderful things." Two of them 
now had fever in the continued form, and became jaun- 
diced, the whites or conjunctival membrane of their eyes 
becoming as yellow as saffron ; and a third suffered from 
an attack of mania. He came to his companions one day, 
»nd said, "Remain well. I am called away by the gods!" 
and set off at the top of hia speed. The young men caught 
him before he had gone a mile, and bound him. By gentle 
treatment and watching for a few diiya he recovered. I 
have observed aoveral instances of this kind in the country, 
bat very few caaea of idiocy; and I believe that continiiBd 
' iBMoity is rare. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DK LIVINOBTONB VISITS PUNGO ANDONOO. 

Whue waiting for tho recovery of my men, I visited, In 
company with my friend Mr. Canto, the deserted Convent 
of St. Hilarion, at Bango, a few miles northwest of Golungo 
AUo. It is situated in a magnificent valley, containing a 
population nnmhering 4000 hearths. This is the abode of 
the Sova, or Chief Bango, woo still holds a place of autho- 
rity under the Portuguese. Tho garden of tlie convent, 
the church, and dormitories of the brethren are still kept 
in a good state of repair. I looked at the famiture, couches, 
and large chests for holding the proviaiona of the brother- 
hood with interest, and would fain have learned something 
of the former occupants; but all the books and sacred 
vesBola had lately been removed to Loanda, and even the 
graves of the good men stand without any record : their 
resting-places are, however, carefully tended. All speak 
well of the Jesuits and other missionaries, aa the Capmhins, 
&0., for having attended diligently to the instruction of the 
children. They were supposed to have a tendency to take 
the part of the people against the G-ovornment, and were 
supplanted by priests, concerning whom no regret ia es- 
prossed that they were allowed to die out. In viewing the 
present fruits of former missions, it is impossible not to 
feel assured that, if tho Jesuit teaching has boon so jwr* 
manent, that of Protestants, who leave the Bible in the 
hands of their converts, will not be less abiding. 

The chief recreations of the natives of Angola are m.ir 
nages and funerals. When a young woman is about to bu 
married, she is placed in a hut alone and anointed witn 
various unguents, and many incantations are employed in 
order to secure good fortune and fruitfulncaa. Here, aaalmost 
evorywhore in the south, the height of good fortune Is to 
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bear sons. They often leave a hasband altogether if thejf 
have daughters only. In their dances, when any one may 
wish to deride another, in the accompanying song a line is 
introduced, " So and so has no children, and never will got 
any/' She feels the insult so keenly that it is not uncom- 
mon for her to rush away and commit suicide. After some 
days the bride elect is taken to another hut, and adomod 
with all the richest clothing and ornaments that the rela- 
tives can either lend or borrow. She is then placed in a 
public situation, saluted as a lady, and presents made by 
all her acquaintances are placed around her. After this 
she is taken to the residence of her husband, where she 
has a hut for herself, and becomes one of several wives^ — ^for 
polygamy is general. Dancing, feasting, and drinking on 
such occasions are prolonged for several days. In case of 
separation, the woman returns to her father's family, and 
the husband receives back what he gave for her. In nearly 
all cases a man gives a price for the wife, and in cases of 
mulattoes as much as £60 is often given to the parents of 
the bride. This is one of the evils the bishop was trying 
to remedy. 

In cases of death the body is kept several days ; and there 
la a grand concourse of both sexes, with beating of drums, 
dances, and debauchery, kept up with feasting, &c., accord- 
ing to the means of the relative. The great ambition of 
many of the blacks of Angola is to give their friends an 
expensive funeral. Often, when one is asked to sell a pig, 
ae replies, "I am keeping it in case of the death of any of 
my friends." A pig is usually slaughtered and eaten on 
the last day of the ceremonies, and its head thrown into 
the nearest stream or river. A native will sometimes 
appear intoxicated on these occasions, and, if blamed for 
his intemperance, will reply, " Why, my mother is dead!" 
as if he thought it a sufficient justification. The expenses 
of funerals are so heavy that ofter years elapse before they 
can defray them. 

These people are said to be very litigious and obstinate: 
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vnBtant disputes are taking place respecting thoir lands. 
A coee camo before the weekly court of ihe commandant 
involving property in a palm-tree worth twopence. The 
jndge advised the pursuer to withdraw the case, as tha 
more expenses of entering it would be much more than the 
cost of the tree. " Oh, no," said he ; "I have a piece of 
calico with me for the clerk, and money for yourself. It's 
iny right: I will not forego it." The calico itself coat 
thijie or four shillings. They rejoice if they can say of an 
enemy, "I took him before the court." 

My friend Mr. Canto, the commandant, being seized with 
fever in a severe form, it afforded me much pleasure to attend 
him in Lis sickness who had been so kind to me in mine 
He was for some time in a state of insensibility; and I, 
having the charge of his establishment, had thns an oppor- 
tunity of observing the workings of slavery. When a 
master is ill, the slaves run riot among the eatables. I did 
not know this until I observed that every time the sugar- 
basin came to the table It was empty. On visiting my 
patient by night, 1 passed along a corridor, and uooxpect- 
edly came upon the washerwoman eating pineapples and 
BQgar. All the sweetmeats were devoured, and it was 
difficult for me to get oven bread and butter until I took 
the precaution of locking the pantry-door. Probably thi 
slaves thought that, as both they and the luxuries were the 
master's property, there was no good reason why they 
should bo kept apart. 

Debarred by my precaution from these soureee of enjoy- 
ment, they took to killing the fowls and goata, and, when 
the animal was dead, brought it to mo, saying, "We 
found this thing lying out there." They then enjoyed a 
feast of flesh. A feeling of insecurity prevails throughout 
this country. It is quite common to furnish visitors with 
the keys oi their rooms. When called on to come to break- 
fast or dinner, each locks his door and puts the key in his 
pocket. At Koloheng we never locked our doors by night 

by day for months together; but there tlavery ii 
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known. The FortngucBo do not eeem at all bigoted in 
their attachment to slavery, nor yet iQ their prejudices 
against color. Mr. Canto gavo an entertainment in order 
to draw alt claaBea together and promote general good-will. 
Two sovaa or native chiefs wore present, and tooli their 
places withont the least appearance of ombarrasBmont, 
The Sova of Kilombo appeared in the dress of a general, 
and the Sova of Bango was gajly attired in a red coat 
profusely ornamented with tinsel. The latter had a band 
of musieiana with him, eonsiating of six trumpetcra and 
four dnimmera, who porformed very well. These men are 
fond of titles, and the Portuguese Government hnmoTB 
them by conferring honorary captaincy, &c. : the Sova of 
Bango was at present anxious to obtain the title of "MaJOT 
of all the Sovas." At the tables of other gentlemen I 
observed the same thing constantly occurring. At this 
mooting Mr. Canto communicated some ideas which I had 
written out on the dignity of labor and the superiority of 
fruo over slave labor. The Portuguese gentlemen present 
wo.fe anxiously expecting an arrival of American cotton- 
Beod from Mr. Gabriel. They are now in the transition- 
Btaie from unlawful to lawful trade, and turn eagerly to 
cotion, coffee, and sugar as new sources of wealth. Mr. 
Oanv<f had been commissioned by them to purchase three 
BUgar-mills. Our cruisers have been the principal agents 
in compelling thom to abandon the slave-trade; and our 
Government, in furnishing them with a supply of cotton- 
wed, abowed a generous intention to aid them in com- 
mencing a more honorable course. It can scarcely be 
believed, however, that after Lord Clarendon had been at 
the trouble of procuring freah cotton-seed through our 
minister at Washington, and had sent it out to the care cf 
H. M. Commissioner at Loanda, probably from having 
&tlcn into the hands of a few incorrigible slave-traders, it 
r reached its destination. It was most likely east into 
k*be sea of Ambriz, and my friends at Golungo Alto wera 
\ withont the means of commencmg a new enterpdu 
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ECLIPSE US THE GUM. 209 

Mr. Canto mentioned tliat there ia now mueh more oot- 
(on in the country than can be conBumedi and if he h&d 
poeseBsion of a few hundred pounds he would buy up all 
the oil and cottoi. at a fair price, and thereby bring about 
B revolution in the agriculture of the country. Tbeoe 
commodities are not produced in greater quantity, becauaa 
the people have no market for those which now spring 
op almoet epontaneoualy around them. The above waa 
put down in my journal when I had no idea that enlarged 
supplies of cotton &oni new boutccb were so much needed 
at home. 

It is common to cut down cotton-treea as a nuisance, 
and cultivate beans, potatoes, and manioo eufficient only 
for their own consumption. I have the impression that 
cotton, which ia deciduous in America, ia perennial here; 
for the plants I aaw in winter were not dead, though going 
by the name Algodao Americans, or American cotton. The 
rents paid for gardens belonging to the old convents are 
merely nominal, varying from one shilling to three pounds 
per annum. The higher rents being realized from those 
in the immediate vicinity of Loanda, none but Portugilese 
or half-castes can pay them. 

When about to start, the horse which the governor had 
kindly presented for Sekeletu was seized with inflamma- 
tion, which delayed us some time longer; and we ultimately 
lost it. 

November 20. — An eclipse of the sun, which I had 
anxiously hoped to observe with a view of determining 
the longitude, happened this morning, and, as often took 
place In this cloudy climate, the sun was covered four 
minutes before it began. When it shone forth, the ecHpae 
was in progress, and a few minutes before it should 
(according to my calculations) have ended the sun waa 
«gain completely obscured. The greatest patience and 
perseverance are required if one wishes to ascertain his 
position when it is the rainy season. 

Before leaving, I had an oprKirtunity of tAmyryiatc 
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onrione insect, which iDhabits trees of the fig family, 
' Ficus,) upward of twenty species of which aro found 
hero. Seven or eight of them clnster ro;md a spot on one 

I of the amatler branches, and there keep np a constant dis- 
tillation of a clear fluid, wliich, dropping to the ground, 
forms a little i>uddle below. If a vessel is placed under 
Uiem in the evening, it contains three or four pints of fluid 
in the morning. The natives say that if a drop &11h into 
ihe eyes it causes inflammation of these organs. To the 
question, whence is this fluid derived, the people reply that 
the insects suck it out of the tree; and our own natu- 
ralists give the same answer. I have never seen an orifice, 
and it is scarcely possible that the tree can yield so much. 
A Bimilar hut much smaller homopterous insect, of tho 
femily CercopidcB, is known in England as the irog-hopper, 
(Apkrophora spwnuiria,) when full grown and furnished 
with wings, but while still in tho pupa state it is called 
*' Cuckoo^pif," from the mass of froth in which it envelopg 
Itself. The circulation of sap in plants in our climate, 
especially of the graminacete, is not quick enough to yield 
much moisture. Tho African species is five or six times 
tho size of tho English. In the case of branches of the 
fig-tree, the point the insects congregate on is soon marked 
by a number of incipient roots, such as arc thrown out 
when a cutting is inserted in the ground for tho purpose 
of starting another tree. I believe that both the English 
and African insects belong to the same family, and difl'er 
only in size, and that the chief part of the moisture Ib 
derived from the atmosphere. I leave it for naturalists to 
explain how these little creatures distil both by night and 
day as ranch water as thoy please, and are more indepen- 
dent than her majesty's steamships with their apparatus 
for condensing steam ; for, without coal, their abundant 
iupplies of sea-water are of no avail. I tried the following 
experiment. Finding a colony of these insects busily dia- 

. tilling on a branch of the Ridnua communis, or castor-oil 
I denuded about twenty inches of the baik on tbi 
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•ide of the insectB, and scraped away the inner bark^ so at 
to destroy all the ascending vessels. I also cat a hole in 
the side of the branch, reaching to the middle, and then 
cut out the pith and internal vessels. The distillation 
was then going on at the rate of one drop each sixty-seven 
aeoondSy or about 2 ounces 5} drachms in twenty-four 
hours. Next morning the distillation, so far from being 
affected by the attempt to stop the supplies, supposing 
ihey had come up through the branch from the tree, was 
increased to a drop every ^ve seconds, or twelve drops 
per minute, making one pint (16 ounces) in every twenty- 
four hours. I then cat the branch so much that, during 
the day, it broke ; but they still went on at the rate of a 
drop every five seconds, while another colony on a branch 
of the same tree gave a drop every seventeen seconds 
only, or at the rate of about 10 ounces 4< drachms in 
twenty-four hours. I finally cut off the branch ; but this 
was too much for their patience, for they immediately 
decamped, as insects will do from either a dead branch or 
a dead animal, — ^which Indian hunters soon know when 
they sit down on a recently-killed bear. The presence of 
greater moisture in the air increased the power of these 
distillers : the period of greatest activity was in the morn- 
ing, when the air and every thing else was charged with 
dew. 

Having but one day left for experiment, I found again 
that another colony on a branch denuded in the same way 
yielded a drop every two seconds, or 4 pints 10 ounces in 
twenty-four hours, while a colony on a branch untouched 
yielded a drop every eleven seconds, or 16 ounces 2^g 
drachms in twenty-four hours. I regretted somewhat the 
want of time to institute another experiment, namely, 
to out a branch and place it in water, so as to keep It in 
k&, and then observe if there was any diminution of the 
quantity of water in the vessel. This alone was wanting 
to make it certain that they draw water from the atmo- 
q^ere. I imagine that they have some power of which wt 
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Br« not aw«rfl, besides that nervous influuncti which jaw. .1 
constant motion to our own involuntary muscles, tue 
power of life-long action without fatiguo. The readei niU 
remember, in connection with this insect, the case of the 
ants already mentioned. 

December 14 — Both myself and men having recovered 
iVom severe attacks of fever, we left the hospi^ble resi- 
dence of Mr. Canto with a deep sense of his kindness to 
UB all, and proceeded on our way to Ambaca. (Lat. 9° IS* 
3V'S., long. 15=23' E.) 

Owing to the weakness of the men who had been sick, 
we were able to march but short distances. Three boon 
and a half brought us to the banks of the Caloi, a small 
stream which flows into the Senza. 

We found, on reaching Ambaca, that the gallant old 
soldier, Laurence Jose Marquis, had, since our pastung 
Icullo i Bongo, boon promoted, on account of his stern 
integrity, to the government of this important district. 
The office of commandant is much coveted by the officers 
of the line who come to Angola, not so much for the salary 
as for the perquisites, which, when managed skilfirtiy, in 
the course of a few years make one rich. 

Before leaving Ambaca we received a present of ten head 
of cattle from Mr. Schut of Loanda; and, as it shows the 
cheapness of provisions here, I may mention that the cost 
was only about a guinea per head. 

On crossing the Lucalia we made a d6tonr to the south, 
in order to visit the famous rocks of Pungo Andongo. As 
soon as we crossed the rivulet LoEete, a change in the 
vegetation of the country was apparent. We found trees 
identical with those to bo soon south of the Chobe. The 
grass, too, stands in tults, and is of that kind which the 
natives consider to be best adapted for cattle. Two species 
of grape-bearing vines abound everywhere in this district, 
and the influence of the good pasturage is soon in the plump 
condition of the cattle. In nil my previous inquiries re- 

lOtitig the vegetable products of Angola, I was invariably 
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dincted to Pungo Andongo. "Do yoa grow wheat?" 
" Oh, yes, in Pungo Andongo." "Grapea.flgs, or peaches! 
— "Oh, yee, ia Pungo Andongo." "Do you make buttOTji' 
cboese, &c. ?" The uniform answer was, "Oh, yos: there 
Is ftbondance of all these in Pungo Andongo." But when 
we arrived here we found that the anawere all referred to 
tho activity of one man, Colonel Manuel Antonio Pires. 
The presence of the wild grape shows that vineyards might 
be cultivated with succoss; the wheat grows well without 
irrigation; and any one who tasted the batter and cheese 
Hi the table of Colonel Pires would prefer them to the 
stale produce of the Irish dairy in general use throughout 
that province. The cattle in this country are seldom 
milked, on account of the strong prejudice which the Por- 
tnguese entertain against the use of milk. They believe 
that it may be used with safety in the morning, but, if 
taken after mid-day, that it will cause fever. It seemed 
to mo that there was not much reason for carefully avoid- 
ing a few drops in their coffeo after having devoured ten 
times the amount in the shape of cheese at dinner. 

The fort of Pungo Andongo (lat. 9= 42' 14" S., long. 15S 
30' E.) is situated in the midst of a group of curii 
columnar-shaped rocks, each of which is upward of thro^, 
hundred feet in height. They are composed of conglomefc 
rate^ made np of a great variety of rounded pieces in §, 
matrix of dark red sandstone. They rest on a thick atr^ 
tnm of this last rock, with very few of the pebbles in ity. 
Bubstance. On this a fossil palm has boon found, and if ot_ 
tne same age as those on the eastern side of the continoa|'' 
on whieb similar palms now lie, there may be coal undei^ 
neath this, as well as under that of Tete. The assortejl] 
existence of petrol en ra-sp rings at Dande, and near Canw 
bambe, would geem to indicate the presence of this nsefi^ ^ 
mineral, though I am not aware of any one having actually 
seen a seam of coal tilted up to the surface in Angol: 
we have at Tete. The gigantic pillars of Pungo AnaonTO 
bare been formed by i^ current of the sea coming from 
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S.S JL ; for^ seen from the top, they appear arranged in thai 
direction^ and must have withstood the surges of the ooean 
at a period of our world's history when the relations of 
land and sea were totally different from what they are now, 
and long before '' the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy to see the abodes prepared 
which man was soon to fill." The embedded pieces in 
the conglomerate are of gneiss, clay shale, mica and sand- 
stone schists, trap, and porphyry, most of which are larg6 
enough to give the whole the appearance of being the 
only remaining vestiges of vast primeval banks of shin- 
gle. Several little streams ran among these rocks, and 
in the central part of the pillars stands the village, com* 
pletely environed by wellnigh-inaccessible rocks. The 
pathways into the village might be defended by a small 
body of troops against an army; and this place was long 
the stronghold of the tribe called Jinga, the original pos- 
sessors of the country. 

In former times the Portuguese imagined that this place 
was particularly unhealthy, and banishment to the black 
rocks of Pungo Andongo was thought by their judges to 
be a much severer sentence than transportation to any 
part of the coast ; but this district is now well known to 
be the most healthy part of Angola. The water is remark- 
ably pure, the soil is light, and the countiy open and nndu- 
lating, with a general slope down toward the river Coanzay 
a few miles distant. That river is the southern boundary 
of the Portuguese, and beyond, to the S. and S.W., we see 
the high mountains of the Libollo. On the S.E. we have 
also a mountainons country, inhabited by the Kimbonda or 
4.mbonda, who are said by Colonel Pires to be a very brave 
and independent people, but hospitable and fair in their 
dealings. They are rich in cattle, and their country pro- 
duces much bees'-wax, which is carefully collected and 
brought to the Portuguese, with whom they have alwayi 
been on good terms. 

The AkO| (Hako,) a branch of this family, inhalHt tbt 
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left bank of the Coanza above this village, who, instead 
of bringing slaves for sale, as formerly, now occasionally 
bring wax for the purchase of a'slave from the Portuguese. 
I saw a boy sold fbr twelve shillings : he said that he be- 
longed to the country of Matiamvo. Here I bought a pair 
of well-made boots^ of good tanned leather, which reached 
Above the knee, for five shillings and eightpence, and that 
-was just the price given for one pound of ivory by Mr. 
Pires : consequently, the boy was worth two pairs of boots, 
OP two pounds of ivory. The Libollo on the south have 
not BO good a character; but the Coanza is always deep 
enough to form a line of defence. Colonel Pires is a good 
example of what an honest, industrious man in this country 
may become. lie came as a servant in a ship, and, by a 
long course of ]>ersevering labor, has raised himself to be 
the richest merchant in Angola. He possesses some thou- 
sands of cattle, and, on any emergency, can appear in the 
field with several hundred armed slaves. 

While enjoying the hospitality of this merchant-prince 
in bis commodious residence, which is outside the rocks 
and commands a beautiful view of all the adjacent country, 
I learned that all my despatches, maps, and journal had 
gone to the bottom of the sea in the mail-packet " Fore- 
runner." I felt so glad that my friend Lieutenant Beding- 
feld, to whose care I had committed them, though in the 
most imminent danger, had not shared a similar fate, that 
I was at once reconciled to the labor of rewriting. 1 
availed myself of the kindness of Colonel Pires, and re- 
mained till the end of the year reproducing my lost 
papers. 

Colonel Pires having another establishment on the banks 
of the Coanza, about six miles distant, I visited it with 
him about once a week for the purpose of recreation. The 
difference of temperature caused by the lower altitude was 
Been in the cashew-trees ; for while, near the rocks, these 
trees were but coming into flower, those at the lower sta- 
tion were ripening their fhiit Cocoanut-trees and ^ananai 
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bear well at the lower station, but yield little or no fruH 
at the upper. The difference indicated bj the thermo- 
meter was 7**. The general range near the rocks waa 67® 
at 7 A.M., 74** at mid-day, and 72** in the evening. 

A slave-boy belonging to Colonel Pires, having stolen 
and oaten some lemons in the evening, went to the river 
to wash his mouth, so as not to be detected by the flavor. 
An alh'gator seized him and carried him to an island in tfie 
middle of the stream : there the boy grasped hold of the 
reeds, and baffled all the efforts of the reptile to dislodge 
him, till his companions, attracted by his cries, eame to his 
assistance. The alligator at once let go his hold ; for when 
out of his own element he is cowardly. The boy had many 
marks of the toeth in his abdomen and thigh, and those of 
the claws on his legs and arms. 

The slaves in Colonel Pires' establishments appeared 
more like free servants than any I had elsewhere smn. 
Every thing was neat and clean, — ^while generally, where 
slaves are the only domestics, there is an aspect of sloven- 
liness, as if they went on the principle of always doing as 
little for their masters as possible. 

In the country near to this station were a large number 
of the ancient burial-places of the Jinga. These are simply 
large mounds of stone, with drinking and cooking vessels 
of rude pottery on them. Some are arranged in a circular 
form, two or three yards in diameter, and shaped like a 
haycock. There is not a single vestige of any inscription. 
The natives of Angola generally have a strange predilec- 
tion for bringing their dead to the sides of the most fre- 
quented paths. They nave a particular anxiety to secure 
the point where cross-roads meet On and around the 
graves are planted tree-euphorbias and other spedes of 
that family. On the grave itself they also place water- 
b^^ttles, broken pipes, cooking-vessels, and sometimes a 
little bow and arrow. 

The Portuguese Grovemment, wishing to prevent thn 
imstom affixed a penalty on any cne burying in the roadii 
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lind appointed places of public Bepultnre in every district 
in tbe coautry. The people persist, however, in spite of 
the most stringent enforcement of the law, to follow thfir 
ancient custom. 

The country between the Coanza and Pungo Andongo is 
covered with low trees, hushes, and fine pasturage. In tho 
latter we were pleased to see our old acquaintances, the 
gaudy gladiolus, Amaryllis toxicaria, hymanthuB, and otIlieT 
bulbs, in as flourishing a condition as at the Cape, 

It is surprising that so little has been done in the way 
of agriculture in Angola. Eaising wheat by means of ir- 
rigation has never been tried j no plough is ever used ; and 
the only instrument is the native hoe, in the hands of 
slaves. Tho chief object of agriculture is the manioc, 
which does not contain iratriraent sufficient to give proper 
stamina to the people. The half-caste Portuguese havii 
not so much energy as their fathers. They subsist chiefly 
on the manioc; and, as that can be eaten either raw, 
roasted, or boiled, as it comes from the ground, or fer- 
mented in water, and then roasted or dried after fermenta- 
tion, and baked or pounded into floe meal, or rasped into 
meiil and cooked as farina, or made into confectionary 
wil h butter and sugar, it does not so soon pall upon tho 
palite as one might imagine when told that it constitutes 
thoir principal food. The leaves boiled make an excellent 
vegetable for the table ; and, when eaten by goats, their 
iiiilk is much increased. The wood is a good fuel, and 
Yields a large quantity of potash. If planted in a dry 
wil, it takes two years to come to perfection, requiring 
■luring that time one weeding only. It bears drought 
well, and never shrivels up like other plants when de- 
prived of rain. When planted in low, alluvial soils, and 
either well supplied with rain or annually flooded, twelve, 
or even ten, months are sufficient to bring it to maturity 
The root rasped while raw, placed upon a cloth, and rubbed 
with the hands while water is ponred upon it, parts with 
Its starchy glutinous matter, and this, when it settles 
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ihe bottom of the yesBel and the wftter poured of^ is 
plAcod in the sun till nearly diy, to form tapiooa. Tha 
process of drying is completed on an iron plate over a alow 
fire, the mass being stirred meanwhile with a Btick, and 
when quite dry it appears agglutinated into little globules, 
and is in the form we see the tapioca of commerce. This 
is never eaten by weevils, and so little labor is required in 
it8 cultivation that on the spot it is extremely cheap. 
Throughout the interior parts of Angola, fine manioc-meal, 
which could with ease have been converted either into supe* 
rior starch or tapioca^ is commonly sold at the rate of about 
ten pounds for a penny. All this region, however, has no 
means of transport to Loanda other than the shoulders of 
the carriers and slaves over a footpath. 

Gambambe, to which the navigation of the Coanxa 
reaches, is reported to be thirty leagues below Pungo 
Andongo. A large waterfall is the limit on that side; and 
another exists higher up, at the confluence of the Lombe^ 
(lat. 9** 41' 26" S. and about long. 16** E.,) over which hip. 
popotami and elephants are sometimes drawn and killed. 
The river between is rapid, and generally rushes over a 
rocky bottom. Its source is pointed out as S.E. or S.S.B. 
of its confluence with the Lombe, and near Bihe. The situa- 
tion of Bihe is not well known. When at Sanza^ we were 
assured that it lies nearly south of that point, and eight 
days distant. This statement seemed to be corroborated 
by our meeting many people going to Matiamvo and to 
Loanda from Bihe. Both parties had come to Sanza, and 
then branched off, one to the east, the other to the west 
The source of the Coanza is thus probably not £Etr from 
Sanza. 

I had the happiness of doing a little good in the way of 
administering to the sick; for there are no doctors in the 
interior of Angola. Notwithstanding the general healthi- 
ness of this fine district and its pleasant temperature, I wai 
attacked by the fever myself. While confined to my roonif 
a irontleman of color, a canon of the Ghurch| kindly pai4 
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me a visit. He wb.b on & tour of vieitation in the different 
interior districts for the purpose of baptizing and marryiog 
II« had lately been on a visit to Lisbon in company with 
the Prince of Congo, and had been invested with an ordei 
of honor by the King of Portugal aa an acknowledgment 
of his Bervicos. He bad all the appearance of a tme negro, 
but commanded the respect of the people ; and Colonel P., 
■wuo had known bimforthirty years, pronounced him to be a 
gotMl man. There are only three or four priests in Loanda, 
— all men of color, but educated for the office About the 
time of my journey in Angola, an offer was made to any 
youiig iiiim. of ability who might wish to devote themselves 
to the Borviee of the Church to afford them the requisite 
education at the University of Coimbra in Portugal I 
was infoimod, on what seemed good authority, that the 
Prince of Congo is professedly a Christian, and that there 
are no fewer than twelve churehes in that kingdom, tha 
fruits of the miesioa established in former times at San 
Salvador, the capital, l^hose churches are kept in partial 
repair by the people, who also keep up the ceremonies of 
the Church, pronouncing some gibberish over the dead in 
imitation of the Latin prayers which they had formerly 
heard. Many of them can read and write. When a king 
of Congo dies, the body is wrapped np in a gi'eat many 
folds of cloth until a priest can come from Loanda to con> 
eecrate his auccesaor. The King of Congo still retains the 
title of Lord of Angola, which he had when the Jingaj the 
original possessors of the soil, owed him allegiance; and, 
when he writes to the Governor of Angola, ho places hii 
own name first, as if addressing his vassal. The Jinga 
paid him tribute annually in cowries, which were found on 
the island that shelters Loanda Harbor, and, on refusing lo 
continue payment, the King of Congo gave over the island 
to the Portuguese, and thus their dominion commenced in 
this quarter. 

There is not much knowledge of the Christian religion 
in ctther Congo or Angola ; yet it is looked upon wHh ■ 
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wtun degree of bvor. The prevaleoce of fever i 

ibly the reason why no priest occspieB a post m any part 
I jif the interior, Tbey come on toors of vieitation like that 
Kiuntion^, and it is Baid that no expense is incurred, for 

U the people &re ready not only to pay for their services, 

[ Jbsl also to furnish every article in their power gratuitooBly, 

f In view of the desolate condition of this fine miasionory- 

fleld, it is more than probable that the presence of a few 

Protestants would soon provoke the priests, if oot to love, 

good works. 
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DR. LIVIROSTONE REACHES THE IiOAJIMA RJTZB. 

January 1, 1855. — Havisq, through the kindness of 
Colonel Pires, reproduced some of my lost papers, I loft 
Pungo AndoDgo the first day of this year, and at Can- 
dumba slept in one of the dairy-establistinieDts of my 
friend, who had sent forward orders for an ample supply 
of butter, cheese, and milk. Our path lay along the right 
bank of the Coanza. This is composed of the same sand- 
stone rock, with pebbles, which forma the flooring of the 
country. The land is level, has much open forest, and is 
well adapted for pasturage, 

Ou reaching the conflnenee of the Lombe, we left the 
rivor, aad proceeded in a northeasterly direction, through 
a fine open greeu counti^, to the village of Malange, where 
we struck into our fcrmor path. A few miles to the west 
of this a path branches off to a new district named the 
Duke Braganza. This path crosses the Lucalla and several 
t*f its feeders. The whole of the country drained by these 
is described as extremely fertile. The territory west of 
~ reported to be mountainous, well wooded and 

I wild coffee is abundant, and the peopla eves 
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ip tboif huts of coffee-trees. The rivers Dande, Senza, 
ai<I Lucnlla are said to rise in one mountain -range 
Nnmerous ti'ibes inhabit the country to the north, who ore 
all independent. The Portuguese power extends ohiofly 
over the tribes through whose lands wo have Daesed. It 
may be said to be firmly seated only between the rivers 
Dande and Coanza. It extends inland about three hun- 
dred miles to the river Quango; and the popalation, 
according to the imperfect data afforded by the censoa 
given annually by the commandants of the fifteen or six* 
teen districts into which it is divided, caoaot be under 
600,000 aoals. 

Leaving Malange, we passed quickly, withont deviation, 
along the path by which we had come. At Sanza (lat. 9° 
37' 46" S., !ong. 16= 59' E.) we oxpoc-ted to get a little aced- 
wheat, but this was not now to be found in Angola. 

While at Tala Mtingongo, we met a native of Biho who 
naa visited the country of Shinte three times for the pur- 
poses of trade. Ho gave ns some of the newa of that dis- 
tant part, but not a word of the Makololo, who have always 
been represented in the countriea to the north aa a despe- 
rately-savage race, whom no trader could visit with safety. 
The half-caate traders whom we met at Shinte'a had ro- 
tameU to Angola with aixty-aix slaves ajid upward of fifty 
tusks of ivory. As we came along the path, we daily met 
long hnea of carriers bearing large square masses of bees' 
wax, each about a hundred pounds' weight, and numbera 
of elephants' tusks, the property of Angolese merchants. 
Maoy natives wore proceeding to the coaat also on their 
own account, carrying bees'-wax, ivory, and sweet oil 
They appeared to travel in perfect security; and at differ- 
ent parts of the road we purchased fowls fram thorn at a 
penny each. My men took care to celebrate their own 
daring in having actually entered ships, while the natives 
of these parta, who had endeavored to frighten them on 
their way down, had only seen them at a distance. Poor 
feUowB 1 they were more than ever attentive to me; anrt 

ii» J 



as they woro not obliged to eruct eheds for themselveH, !n 

coDsequpnce of finding tbcm already built at tbo different 
sleeping-place a, all their care was bestowed in malting me 
ccmfortablo. Masbauana, as usual, made bis bed with bi» 
head cloBO to my feet, and never during the entire journey 
did I have to call him twice for any thing I needed. 

January 15, 1855. — We descended in one boar from the 
heights of Tala Mungongo. I counted the number of paces 
made on the slope downward, and found them to bo sixteen 
hundred, which may give a perpendicular height of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet. 

Before we reached Cassange we were overtaken by tho 
commandant, Senbor Carvalho, who was returning, -with a 
detachment of fifty men and a field-piece, from an unsuo 
cessful search after some rebels, The rehels had fled, and 
all he could do was to bum their huts. He kindly invited 
me to take up my residence with him; but, not wishing t' 
pass by the gentleman (Captain Neves) who had so kindly 
received me on my first arrival in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, I declined. Sonhor Bego had been superseded in 
his command, because tho Governor Aniaral, who had coma 
into office since my departure from Loanda, had determined 
that tho law which requires the office of commandant to be 
exclusively occupied by military oflSeera of the line should 
once more come into operation. I was again most kindly 
welcomed by my friend Captain Neves, whom I found 
laboring under a violent inflammation and abBcess of the 
hand. There is nothing in the situation of this village t* 
indicate unhealthiness, except, perhaps, the rank losu 
nance of the vegetation. Nearly all the Portuguese in. 
habitants suffer from enlargement of the spleen, the effects 
of freauent intermittenta, and have generally a sickly ap- 
pearance. Thinking that this affection of the hand wa» 
Dimply an effort of natui'o to get rid of malarious matteJ 
fi-om tho system, I recommended the use of quinine, lit 
elf applied the leaf of a plant called cathory, famed 
I the natives as an excellent remedy foi ulcers. Xha 
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«athoiT-IeaT68, when boiled, exude a gammy juice, wliicl 
«ffectnally Bhats ont the external air. Each remedy, of 
course, claimed the merit of the cure. 

Many of the children are cut off by fever. A fine boy 
of Captain Neves' had, since my paBsago westward, shared 
a similar fete. Another child died during the period of 
my visit. 

The intercourse which the natives have had with white 
men doea not seem to have much ameliorated their con- 
dition. A great Dumber of persons are reported to lose 
their lives annually in different districts of Angola by tha 
cruel superstitions to which they are addicted, and tha 
Portuguese authorities either know nothing of them or ara 
unable to prevent their occurrence. The natives are bound 
to secrecy by those who administer the ordeal, which gene- 
rally canses the death of the victim. A person, when ac- 
cused of witchcraft, will often travel from distant districts 
in order to assert her innoconcy and brave the teat. They 
come to a river on the Cassange called Dna, drink the 
infiifiion of a poisonous tree, and perish unknown. 

The same superstitious ideas being prevalent through 
the whole of the country north of the Zambesi seems to 
indicate that the people must originally have been one. 
All believe that the souls of the departed still mingle 
among the living and partake in some way of the food 
they consume. 

The chieftainship is elective from certain families. Among 
the Bangalas of the Cassange valley the chief is chosen 
from three families in rotation. A chief's brother inherits 
in preference to his eon. The sons of a sister belong to hor 
brother; and he often sells his nephews to pay his debts. 
By this and other unnatural customs, more than by war, ia 
tho slave-market supplied. 

While here, I reproduced tho last of my lost papers and 
maps; and, as tnere is a post twice a month from Loanda, 
I had the happiness to receive a packet of the "Times,'' 
and, among other news, an account of tho Russian war up 
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to the terrible charge of the Ught cavaliy. ^Hm iirtaiiM 
anxiety I felt to hear more may be imagined by erurf 
true patriot; but I was forced to brood on in silenl 
thought^ and niter my poor prayers for friends who pop* 
chance were now no more^ until I reached the other aide 
of the continent. 

A considerable trade is carried on by the Cassange ihor» 
chants with all the surrounding territory by means of 
native traders^ whom they term "pombeiros." Two of 
thesC; called in the history of Angola << the trading blaoks,'' 
(os feirantes pretos^) Pedro Joao Baptista and Antonia 
Jose; having been sent by the first Portuguese trader that 
lived at Cassange^ actually returned from some of the Porw 
tuguese possessions in the East with letters from the 
governor of Mozambique in the year 1815; proving; as ii 
remarked; '< the possibility of so important a commnnica* 
tion between Mozambique and Loanda.'^ This is the only 
instance of native Portuguese subjects crossing the conti^? 
nent. No European ever accomplished it; though this 
fact has lately been quoted as if the men had been 
^'Porttiguese.** 

Captain Keves was now actively engaged in preparing 
a present, worth about fifty pounds, to be sent by pom- 
beiros to Matiamvo. It consisted of great quantities of 
cotton cloth; a large carpet; an arm-chair with a canopy 
and curtains of crimson calico, an iron bedstead, mosquito- 
curtainS; beadS; &o., and a number of pictures rudely 
painted in oil by an embryo black painter at Cassange. 

MatiamvO; like most of the natives in the interior of the 
eountry; has a strong desire to possess a cannon; and had 
sent ten large tusks to purchase one; but; being Govertt- 
mect property; it could not be sold : he was now furnished 
with a blunderbuss mounted as a cannou; which would 
prooably please him as well. 

Senhor Gra^a and some other Portuguese have visited 
this chief at different times: but no European resides 
bejrood the Quango : indeed, it is contrary to the policy of 
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the G<JTeirnment of Angola to allow tbeir eabjects to peno- 
trate farther into the interior. The present would havt 
boon a good opportunity for me to have visited that chief, 
ftnd I felt strongly inclined to do bo, a<s be had exprcBBod 
di.BBatiBfaction respecting my treatment hy the Cbiboque, ■ 
and even threatened to punish them- As it would be im- 
proper to force my men to go thither, I roeolved to wait 
and see whether the proposition might not emanate from 
themselves. When I can get the natives to agree in the 
propriety of any step, they go to the end of the affair 
without a murmur. I speak to them and treat them as 
rational beings, and generally get on well with them in 
consequence. 

February 20. — On the day of starting from Caaaange tJio 
westerly wind blew strongly, and on the day following we 
were brought to a stand by several of our party being laid 
up with fever. This complaint ia the only serious draw- 
back Angola possesses. It is in every other respect an 
agreeable land, and admirably adapted for yielding a rich 
abandance of tropical produce for the rest of the world. 
Indeed, I have no hesitation in assorting that, had it been 
in the possession of England, it would now have been 
yielding as much or more of the raw material for her 
manufactures as an equal extent of territory in the cotton- 
growing States of America. A railway from Loanda to 
this valley would secure the trade of moat of the interior 
of South Central Africa. 

As soon as we coald move toward the Quango we did so, 
meeting in our course several trading-parties, both native 
and Portuguese. We met two of the latter carrying a 
tusk weighing 126 lbs. The owner afterward informed us 
that its fellow on the lefl side of the same elephant was 130 
lbs. It was 8 feet 6J inches long, and 21 inches La circum- 
ference at the part on which the lip of the animal rests. 
The elephant was rather a small one, as is common in this 
.hot central region. Some idea may be formed of the 
itrength of his neck when it ia recollected that he bore a 
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iDweight of 256 Iba. The ivory which comes Pnm (he MM 
and northoaet of Cassange is very much larger than any 
to bo found farther south. Captain Keves had one weigb- 
Ing 120 lbs. ; and this weight is by no means uncommon. 
They have boon found weighing even 158 lbs. 

Before reaching the Quango we were again brought to 
B Stand, by fever in two of my companions, close to thfl 
residence of a Portuguese who rejoiced in the namo of 
William Toll and who lived here in spite of the prohibition 
of the Government. We were using the water of a pond; 
and this gentleman, having come to invite me to dinnei; 
drank a little of it, and caught fever in consequence. H 
malarious matter existed in water, it would have been a 
wonder had wo escaped; for, travelling in the sun, with 
the thermometer from 96° to 98° in the shade, the evapora- 
tion from our bodies causing much thirst, we generally 
partook of every water we came to. We had probably 
tbns more disease than others might suffer who had better 



Mr. Tell remarked that his garden was rather barren, 
being still, as he said, wild; but when more worked it 
would become better, though no manure be applied. My 
men were busy collecting a hotter breed of fowls and 
pigeons than those in their 0WT4 country. Mr. Tell pre- 
sented them with some large specimens from Bio Janeiro. 
Of these they were wonderftiUy proud, and bore the cock 
in triumph through the country of the Balonda, as evidence 
ot having been to the sea. But when at the village of 
Shinte a hyona came into our midst when we were aQ 
Bonnd asleep, and picked out the giant in his basket from 
eigUty-four others, and he was lost, to the great grief of 
my men. The anxiety these people have always shown to 
improve the breed of their domestic animals is, I think, ■ 
fiivorable point in their character. 

On coming back to Cypriano's village on the 28th, wa 
fouDd his step-father had died alter we had passed, and, 
accoidlng to the custom of the country, ho tad spent mom 
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Qum his patrimony in funeral orgies. He acted with bii 

wonted kindness, though, unfortunateiy, drinking has got 
him 80 deeply in debt that he now keepa out of the way of 
hie creditors. He informed us thnt the source of tho 
Quftsgo is eight days, or one hundred miles, to tho south 
of this, and in a range called Mosamba, in the conntry of 
the fiawngo. We cau see from this a sort of break in the 
high land which stretches away round to Tala Mongongo, 
through which the river comes. 

A death had occurred in a village about a mile off, and 
the people were busy beating drums and firing guns. The 
funeral rites are half festive, half mourning, partaking 
somewhat of tho character of an Irish wake. There is 
nothing more heart-rending than their death-wails. When 
the natives turn their eyes to tho future world, they have 
a view cheerless enough of their own utter helplessness 
and hopelessness. They fancy themselves completely in 
the power of the disembodied spirits, and look upon the 
prospect of following them as tho greatest of misfortunes. 
Hence they are constantly deprecating tho wrath of da- 
parted souls, believing that, if they aro appeased, there is 
no other cause of death but witchcraft, which may be 
averted by charms. 

We wore informed that a chief named Gando, living on 
the other side of the river, having been accused of witch- 
craft, was killed by the ordeal, and his hody thrown into 
the Quango. 

The ferrymen demanded thirty yards of calico, but 
received six thankfully. The canoes were wretched, carry- 
ing only two persons at a time; but, my men being well 
acquainted with the water, we all got over in about two 
noura and a half. They excited the admiration of the 
inhabitants by tho manner in which they managed the 
cattle and donkeys in crossing. 

On the eastern side of the Quango we passed on, without 
visiting our friend of the conical head-dress, to the 
dence of some Ambakistas who had crossed tho river In 
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ord«r to aeeiire the first chances of trade in wax. I hmm 
oefore remarked on the knowledge o€ reading and writing 
that these Ambakistas possess; they are fiuned for their 
krve o€ all s(Hrts g£ learning within their reach, a knowleilge 
of the history oi Portugal, Portngaese law, Ac. &e. They 
are remarkably keen in trade, and are sometimes called 
the Jews of Angola. They are employed as clerks and 
Writers, their feminine delicacy of constitution enabling 
them to write a fine lady's hand, a kind of writing much 
esteemed among the Portuguese. They are not physically 
equal to the European Portuguese, but possess consideraUe 
ability ; and it is said that half-castes, in the course of a 
few generations, return to the black color of the maternal 
ancestor. 

The Bashinje, in whose country we now are, seem to 
possess more <^ the low negro character and physiognomy 
than either the Balonda or Basongo; their color is generally 
dirty black, foreheads low and compressed, noses flat and 
much expanded laterally, though this i.^ partly owing to 
the alffi spreading over the cheeks, by the custom of insert* 
ing bits of sticks or reeds in the septum ; their teeth are 
deformed by being filed to points; their lips are large. 
They make a nearer approach to a general negro appear- 
ance than any tribes I met; but I did not notice this on 
my way down. They cultivate pretty largely, and rely upon 
their agricultural products for their supplies of salt, flesh| 
tobacco, &c. from Bangalas. Their clothing consists of 
pieces of skin hung loosely from the girdle in front and 
behind They plait their hair fantastically. We saw some 
women coming with their hair woven into the form of a 
European hat, and it was only by a closer inspection thai 
its nature was detected. Others bad it arranged in tufls, 
with a threefold cord along the edgc» of each tuft; while 
others, again, follow the ancient Egyptian fashion, having 
the whole mass of wool plaited into cords, all hanging 
down as far as the shoulders. This mode, with the some- 
urKof m^rrptian cast of countenance in other parts of Londai 



reminded me strongly of the paintings of that nation in 

the British Miiseum. 

We had now rain every day, and the sky Beldom pre- 
sented that clondleBS aspect and clear blue so common in 
the dry lands of the south. The heavens are often over- 
nast by large white motionless masses, which stand for 
hoars in the same position; and the intervening spaces aro 
ailed with a mi Ik-and -water-looking haze. Notwithstand- 
ing these nnfavorable circumstances, I obtained good OD- 
servations for the longitude of this important point on both 
sides of the Quango, and fonnd the river mnning in 9° Sty B. 
lat., 18= 33' a long. 

On proceeding to our former station near Sansawe's 
village, he ran to meet na with wonderful nrbanity, asking 
if we had seen Moene Put, king of the white men, (or Por- 
tuguese,) and added, on parting, that he would come to 
receive his dues in the evening. I replied that, as he had 
treated us so scurvily, even forbidding his people to sell ns 
any food, if he did not hring ns a fowl and some eggs as 
part of his duty as a chief, he should receive no present 
from me. When he came, it was in the usual Londa way 
of showing the exalted position he occupies, mounted on 
the shoulders of his spokesman, as schoolboys sometimes 
do in England, and as was represented to have been the 
case in the sonthern islands when Captain Cook visited 
them. My companions, amused at his idea of dignity, 
greeted him with a hearty laugh. He visited the native 
traders first, and then came to me with two cocks as a 
present. I spoke to him about the impolicy of treatment 
we bad received at his hands, and quoted the example of 
the Bangalaa, who had been conquered hy the Portugnese 
for their extortionate demands of payment for firewood, 
grass, water, &c., and concluded hy denying his right to 
any payment for simplypassing through ttncultivated land. 
To all this he agreed ; and then I gave him, as a token of 
fViendship, a pannikin of coarso powder, two iron spoons, 
and two yards of coni-se printed cahco He looked ralhoi 
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MaoHj at these articles, for he had Just received a ban el 
oontaiiifaag eighteen pounds of powder, twenty-four yards 
of calico, and two bottles of brandy, fW>m Senhor Pascoal 
the pombeiro. Other presents were added the next day, 
but we gave nothing more ; and the pombeiros informed 
me that it was necessary to give largely, because they are 
accompanied by slaves and carriers who are no great 
fHends to their masters; and, if they did not secure the 
friendship of these petty chieik, many slaves and their loads 
might be stolen while passing through the forests. It is 
thus a sort of black-mail that these insignificant chiefii 
levy; and the native traders, in paying, do so simply as a 
bribe to keep them honest. This chief was a man of no 
power, but in our former ignorance of this he plagued us a 
whole day in passing. 

Finding the progress of Senhor Pascoal and the other 
pombeiros excessively slow, I resolved to forego his com- 
pany to Cabango after I had delivered to him some letters 
to be sent back to Cassange. I went forward with the 
intention of finishing my writing and leaving a packet for 
him at some village. We ascended the eastern acclivity 
that bounds the Cassange valley, which has rather a 
gradual ascent up from the Quango, and we found that 
the last ascent, though apparently not quite so high as 
that at Tala Mungongo, is actually much higher. The top 
IS about 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
bottom 3500 feet ; water boiling on the heights at 202°, the 
thermometer in the air showing 96°, and at the bottom at 
205°, the air being 75°. We had now gained the summit 
of the western subtending ridge, and began to descend 
toward the centre of the country, hoping soon to get out 
of the Chiboque territory, which, when we ascended from 
the Cassange valley, we had entered ; but, on the 19th of 
April, the intermittent, which had begun on the 16th of 
March, was changed into an extremely severe attack of 
rheumatic fever. This was brought on by being obliged 
to sleep on an extensive plain covered with water Tki 
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rain poured down inooesantly; but wo formed our beds hy 
dragging up the earth into oblong moundg, somewhat like 
graves in a country churehyard, and then placing grass 
npon them. The rain continuing to deluge us, we wero 
unable to leave for two days; but as soon as it became fair 
we continued our march, The heavy dew upon tho high 
grass was so cold as to cause ahivering, and I waa forced 
to lie by for eight days, tossing and groaning with violent 
pain in tho head. This was the most severe attack I had 
endured. It made me quite unfit to move, or even know 
what was passing outside my .ittle tent. Senhor Pascoal, 
who had been detained by the severe rain at a better spot, 
at last came np, and, knowing that leeches abounded in 
the rivulets, procured a number, and applied some dozens 
to the nape of the neck and the loins. This partially 
relieved the pain. He waft then obliged to move forward, 
in order to purchase food for his large party. After many 
days, I began to recover, and wished to move on, but my 
men objected to the attempt on account of my weakness. 
When Senhor Pascoal bad been some time at the village in 
front, as he had received instructions from his employer. 
Captain Neves, to aid me as much as possible, and being 
himself a kindly-disposed person, he sent back two mea- 
eongers to invite me to come on, if practicable. 

It happened that the head-man of tho village where I 
had lain twenty-two days, while bargaining and quarrelling 
in my cump for a piece of meat, had been struck on tho 
Kouth by one of my men. My principal men paid five 
pieces of cloth and a gun as an atonement; but the more 
they yielded the more exorbitant he became, and ho sent 
word to ail the surrounding villages to aid bim in avenging 
the affront of a blow on the beard. As their courage 
usually rises with success, I resolved to yield no more, and 
departed. In passing through a forest in tho country 
beyond, we were startled by a body of men rushing after 
ns. They began by knocking down the burdens of the 
hindermost of my men, and several shots were firod, « 
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party ffpreadiii^ out on both ridee of the path. I Torttt' 

■atefy had a ox-barrelled rerolTer, which my friend 

Captain Henry Need, of her majeety'B brig ^ liumet," had 

aonsiderately sent to Golnngo Alto after my departure 

from lioanda. Taking this in my hand, and forgetting 

ttnrer, I staggered quickly along the path with two or three 

af my men, and fortunately encountered the chief. The 

■ght of the six barrels gaping into his stomach, with my 

own ghastly yisage looking daggers at his face, seeme<i to 

pfoduce an instant revolution in his martial feelings^ for 

he cried out, ^^Oh, I have only come to speak to you, and 

wish peace only." Mashauana had hold of him bj the 

hand, and found him shaking. We examined his gun, and 

found that it had been discharged. Both parties cro>v^ed 

up to their chie& One of the opposite party coming too 

near, one of mine drore him bitek with a battle-axe. fhe 

enemy protested their amicable intentions, and my m<m 

asserted the &ct of haying the goods knocked down as 

evidenco of the contrary. Without waiting long, I re- 

quested all to sit down ; and Pitsane, placing his hand upon 

the revolver, somewhat allayed their fears. I then said to 

the chief, << If you have come with peaceable intentions, 

we have no other : go away home to your village." He 

replied, << I am afraid lest you shoot me in the back.'' 1 

rejoined, " K I wanted to kill you, I could shoot you in 

the face as well." Mosantu called out to me, << That's 

only a Makalaka trick : don't give him your back." But 

I said, " Tell him to observe that I am not afraid of him," 

and, turning, mounted my ox. There was not much danger 

in the fire that was opened at first, there being so many 

trees. The enemy probably expected that the sudden 

attack would make us forsake our goods and allow them 

to plunder with ease. The villagers were no doubt 

pleased with being allowed to retire unscathed, and we 

were also glad to get away without having shed a drop of 

blood or having compromised ourselves for any future visit. 

Hv man waro deli|^ted with their own braveiy, and mada 
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the wooda ring with telling each other Low " brilliant theif 
condnct before the enemy" would have been, had hosti- 
lities not been brougbt to a Badden close. 

I do not mention this little skirmifili as a very frightful 
affair. The negro character in these parts, and in Angola, 
is flssontiallj cowardly, except when infloenced by succeea. 
A partial triumph over any body of men would induce tha 
whole country to rise in arms; and this is the chief danger 
to be feared. These potty chiefs have individually but 
little power, and with my men, now ai'med with guns, I 
could have easily beaten them off singly j but, being of 
the same family, they would readily unite in vast numbers 
if incited by prospects of successful plunder. They are by 
no means equal to the Cape Caffres in any respect what- 
ever. 

In the evening we came to Moena Kikanje, and found 
him a sensible man. He is the last of the Chiboqae chiefs 
in this direction, and is in alliance with Matiamvo, whose 
territory commences a short distance beyond. Hie village 
is placed on the east bank of the Quilo, which is here 
twenty yards wide and breast deep. 

The country was generaUj covered with forest, and we 
slept eveiy night at some village. I was so weak, and had 
become so deaf from the effects of the fever, that I was 
glad to avail myself of the company of Senhor Pascoal and 
the other native traders. Our rate of travelling was only 
two geographical miles per hour, and the average number of 
hours three and a half per day, or seven miles. Two-thirds 
of the month was spent in stoppages, there being only ten 
travelling-days in each month. The stoppages were caused 
by sickness, and the necessity of remaining in different 
parts to purchase food ; and also because when one carrier 
was sick the rest refused to carry his load. 

We crossed the Loange, a deep but narrow stream, by a 
bridge. It becomes much larger, and contains hippopo- 
tami, lower down. It is the boundary of Looda on the west. 
W« ilfipt aiao on the banks of the Fe^o, now flooded, and 
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ItAonld DOt but admire their capabilities for easy irrigAlioB 
1 macMng the river Chikapa, (lat. 10° ICK 8., long. 19" 

' 4? E ,'j the 25th of March, we fonnd it fifty or Bixty yards 
wide, and flowing E.N.B. into the Kasai. The adjacent 
eoun'jy is of the same level nature as that part of Londa 
formerly doBcribed ; bnt, having come farther to the esEt- 
ward than our previous course, we found that all the riven 
bad worn for themselves much deeper valleys than at the 
points we bad formerly crossed tbem. 

Surrounded on all sides by large gloomy forests, the 
people of these parts bavo a much more indistinct idea of 
the geography of their country than those who live in hilly 
regions. It was only after long and patient inquiry that I 
became fully persuaded that the Quilo runs into the Chi- 
kapa. At we DOW crossed tbem both considerably farther 
down, and were greatly to the eastward of our first route, 
there can be no donbt that these rivers take the same 
cof^e as the others, into the Xasai, and that I had been 
led int-o a mistake in saying that any of tbem flowed to 
the westward. Indeed, it was only at this time that I 
bef-an to perceive that all the western feeders of the Easai, 
exp^pt the Quango, flow first from the western side toward 
thi" centre of the country, then gradually turn, with th« 
Ka^ai itself, to the north, and, after the confiuence of the 
K«".i with the Quango, an immense body of water, ool- 
leotod from all these branches, finds its way out of the 
ymntry by meanfl of the river Congo or Zaire, on the west 
loi^st. 

The people living along the path we are now following 
were quite accustomed to the visits of native traders, and 
did not feel in any way bound to make presents of food 
except for tbe purpose of cheating : thus, a man gave me 
a fowl aod some meal, and after a short time returned. 
I offered bim a handsoma present of beads; but these he 
declined, and demanded a cloth instead, which was fhr 
more than the value of his gift. Thoy did the same with 
My men, until n e bad to refuse presenta altogether. OtlMn 
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Bade high demands becauso I slept in a " houee of cloUi" 
sod mast be ricti. They ecemed to think that they bad a 
perfect right to paymout for simply paseiog through iho 
country. 

Beyond the Chiknpa wo crossed tho Kamdue, a emall^ 
deep Btream proceeding from the S.S.W. and flowing into 
tbe Chikapa. 

On the 30th of April we reached the Loajima, whore we 
had to forK a bridge to effect our passage. This was not 
HO difficult an operation as some might imag'ne; for a tree 




iras growing in a bcai^ontal position across part of Hit 
■troam, and, there being no want of the tough cllmbitip 
plants which admit of being knitted like ropes, Senhor 1", 
■oon constructed a bridge. The Loajima was hero about 
twenty-five yards wide, but very mnch deeper than whera 
I had crossed before on the ahoulders of Mashavana. Tha 
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Ust rain of thits seueoti had fallen on the 28th, and bad 
vnddenly been followed by a great deoreaee of the tempera- 
turo. The people in these parts seemed more Blender in 
ibrm, and their color a lighter olive, than any we had 
hitherto mot. The mode of dressing the great massea of 
woolly hair which lay npon their shoulders, together with 
their general features, again reminded me of the anoient 
Egyptians. Several were seen with the upward inclination 
ef the outer angles of the eye; but this was not gener»L 




A few of the ladies adopt a curious custom of attaching 
the hair to a hoop which encircles the head, giving it Boni» 
what the appearance of the glory ronnd the head of the 
Virgin, aa shown on p. 295. Some have a small hoop hehind 
that represented in the wood-cut. Others wear an omi^ ■ 
ment of woven hair and hide adorned with beads. The 
Mlg of buffaloes, which are to be found ALrtber 
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east, IS Bometimes added; while othors weave their own 
hair on pieces of hide into the form of buffalo-horns, oi 
make a eingle horn in front. Many tattoo their bodies by 
insci'ting eome black Bnbstance beneath the skin, which 
loaves an elevated cicatrix about half an inch long : these 
are made in the form of stars and other figures of tio pai^ 
ticnlar beauty. 
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CKAPTEE XXin. 

DB. LIVINGSTONE VISITS THE COUNTRY 0¥ THE BALOHDA. 

We made a little detour to the southward, in order to 
get provisions in a cheaper market. This led .us along the 
rivulet called Tamba, where we found the people, who had 
not been visited so frequently by the slave-traders as the 
rest, rather timid and very civil. 

We reached the river Moamba (lat. 9^ 88' S., long. 20** 
18' 84'' E.) on the 7th May. This is a stream of thirty 
yards wide, and, like the Qoilo, Loange, Chikapa, and 
lioajima, contains both alligators and hippopotami. We 
Grossed it by means of canoes. 

We crossed two small streams, the Kanesi and Fombeji, 
before reaching Cabango, a village situated on the banks 
of the Chihombo. The country was becoming more 
densely peopled as wo proceeded, but it bears no popula- 
tion compared to what it might easily sustain. 

Cabango (lat. 9** 81' S., long. 20^ 81' or 82' E.) is the 
dwelling-place of Muanzdnza, one of Matiamvo's subor- 
dinate chiefs. His village consists of about two hundred 
huts and ten or twelve square houses, constructed of 
poles with gi^ass interwoven. The latter are occupied 
by half-caste Portuguese from Ambaca, agents for the 
Cassange traders. The cold in the mornings was now 
severe to the feelings, the thermometer ranging from 58^ 
to 60^, though, when protected, sometime» standing as 
high as 64^ at six a.m. When the sun is well up, the 
thermometer in the shade rises to 80^, and in the even 
ings it is about 78°. 

Having met with an accident to one of my eyes by 
blow from a branch in passing through a forest, I remainc 
some days here, endeavoring, though with much pain, 
draw a sketch of the country- thus far, to be sent back 
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Mir. Gabriel at Loanda. I was always anxious to transmit 
an account of my discoveriea on every posaiblo occasion, 
lost, any thing happening in the countiy to which I was 
going, they should be entircJy lost. I also fondly expected 
a packet of letters and papers which my good angel al 
Loanda would be sure to send if they came to hand ; but 1 
afterward found that, thongh he had ofi'ered a large sum 
to any one who would return with an assuran';e of having 
delivered the last packet ho sent, no one followed me with 
it to Cahango. The unwearied attentions of this good 
Englishman, from his first welcome to me, when, a weary, 
dejected, and woro-down stranger, I arrived at his resi- 
dence, and his whole subsequent conduct, will be held in 
lively remembrance by me to my dying day 

As we thought it best to strike away to the S.B. from 
Cafaango lo our old friend Eatema, I asked a guide from 
MQanzanza. He agreed to furnish one, and also accepted 
a smaller present from me than usual, when it was re 
presented to him by Pascoal and Faria that I was not a 
trader. 

We were forced to prepay our guide and hia father too; 
and ho went but one day, although he promised to go with 
- tts to Eatema, 

The reason why we needed a guide at all was to secure 
the convenience of a path, which, though generally no 
better than a sheep-walk, is much easier than going 
straight in one direction through tangled forests and 
tropical vegetation. We knew the general direction wo 
ought to follow, and also if any deviation occurred from 
our proper nute ; but, to avoid impassable forests and 
untreadable bogs, and to get to the proper fords of tho 
rivers, we always tried to procure a guide, and he alwAya 
followed the common path from one village to another 
when that lay in tho direction we wore going. 

After leaving Cahango, on the 21at, we crossed s 
little streams running into the Chihombo on our left. 

On the S8th we reached the village of the chief Banj 
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(lat. 12<> 22" 58'' S., loog. 20^" 68' E.,) who brought us $ 
handsome present of meal and the meat of an eniirs 
pallah. Wo here slaughtered the last of the cows pre* 
•ented to us by Mr. Schut, which I had kept milked until 
it gave only a teaspoonfol at a time. My men enjoyed a 
hearty laugh when they found that I had given up all hop0 
of more, for they had been talking among themselves aboat 
my perseverance. 

May 80. — ^We lefl Bango, and proceeded to the river 
Loembwe, which flows to the N.N.E. and abounds in 
hippopotami. It is about sixty yards wide and four feet 
deep, but usually contains much less water than this, for 
there are flshing-weirs placed right across it. Like all the 
African rivers in this quarter, it has morasses on each 
bank ; yet the valley in which it winds, when seen from 
the high lands above, is extremely beautiful. 

Having passed the Loembwe, we were in a more open 
country, with every few hours a small valley, through 
which ran a little rill in the middle of a bog. These were 
always difficult to pass, and, being numerous, kept the 
lower part of the person constantly wet. 

On the evening of the 2d of June we reached the village 
of Kawawa, — ^rather an important personage in these parts. 
This village consists of forty or fifty huts, and is surrounded 
by forest. Drums were beating over the body of a man 
who had died the preceding day, and some women were 
making a clamorous wail at the door of his hut, and 
addressing the deceased as if ahve. 

In the morning we had agreeable intercourse with Ka- 
wawa : he visited us, and we sat and talked nearly the 
whole day with him and his people. When we visited 
him in return, we found him in his large court-house, 
which, though of a bee-hive shape, was remarkably weU 
built. As I had shown him a number of curiosities, he 
now produced a jug, of English ware, shaped like an old 
man holding a can of beer in his hand, as the greatosi 
(curiosity he had to exhibit 
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W6 exhibited the pictures of the magio lantern in th« 
Bvening, and all were delighted except Kawawa liirasolt 
Be showed eytnptoms of dread, and several times started 
up as if to run away, uat was prevented hy the crowd 
behind. Some of the more intelligent understood the ox* 
ptunations well, and expatiated eloquently on them to th« 
more obtuse. Nothing couid exceed the civilities whioh 
had passed between ub during this day ; hut Kawawa had 
Eicard that the Chiboque had forced us to pay an OS, and 
now thought he might do the same. When, therefore, I 
Bent next morning to let him know that we were ready to 
Btart, he replied, in hia figurative way, "If an ox oome iu 
tJie way of a man, ought be not to eat it ? I had given 
one to the Chiboque, and must give him the same, together 
with B gun, gunpowder, and a black robe, like that he had 
seen spread out to drj' the day before ; that, if I refused an 
ox, I must give one of my men, and a hook by which he 
might see the state of Matiamvo'a beart toward him, and 
which would forewarn him should Matiamvo ever roaolvB 
QO cut off his head." Kawawa came in the coolest manner 
poesihie to our encampment ailer sending this mesaago, 
and told me he bad seen all our goods and must have ail 
he asked, as he had command of the Kasai in our front, 
and would prevent us from paaaing it unless we paid this 
tribute. I replied that the goods were ray property and 
not his; that I would never have it said that a white man 
had paid tribute to a black, and that I should cross the 
Kaaai in spite of hiin. He ordered hia people to arm them- 
selves, and when some of my men aaw them ruahing for 
their bows, arrows, and spears, they became somewhat 
panic-stricken. I ordered them to move away, and not to 
fire unless Kawawa's people struck the first blow. I took 
the lead, and expected them all to follow, as they usually 
had done; hut many of my men remained behind. When 
I knew this, I jumped otT the ox and made a rush to them 
5rith the revolver in my hand. Kawawa ran away among 

fl people, and they turned their baoka too. I shouted ta 



I, his people 
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my m«n to take op their luggage and march : some diJ bo 
with alacrity, feeling that they had disobeyed orders by 
remaining; but one of them refaeed, and was preparing to 
fire at KawaTra, until I gave him a punch on the head 
with the pistol and made him go too. I felt here, as else- 
where, that enbordination must be maintained at all risks. 
We all moved into the forest, the people of Kawawa stand- 
ing about a hundred yards off, gaziug, but not firing a shot 
or an arrow. It is extremely unplcaBant to port with these 
thicftains thus, after spending a day or two in the mtst 
amicable intercourse, and in a part where the people are 
generally civil. This Kawawa, however, is not a good 
specimen of the £alonda chiefs, and is rather notorious in 
the neighborhood for his folly. We were told that he baa 
good reason to believe that Matiamvo will some day cut 
off his bead for his disregard of the rights of strangers. 

Kawawa was not to be balked of his supposed rights by 
the unceremonious way in which we had left him ; Ibr, 
when we had reached the ford of the Kaeai, about teu 
miles distant, wo found that he had sent four of his meu 
with orders to tho ferrymen to refuse ua passage. We 
were here duly informed that we must deliver up all the 
articles mentioned, and or.o of our men besides. This de- 
mand for one of our number always nettled every heart 
The canoes were taken away before our eyes, and we were 
supposed to be quite helpless without them, at a river a 
good hundred yards broad, and very deep. Pitsane stood 
on the baak, gazing with apparent indifference on the 
stream, and made an accurate observation of where tho 
canoes wore hidden among the reod% The ferrymen 
casually a'^ked one of my Batoka if they had rivers in hii 
country, and he answered, with truth, "No; we have 
none." Kawawa's people then felt sure we could not otobb. 
I thought of swimming when they wore gone; but, aitei 
it was dark, by the unasked loan of one of the hidden 
cauoes, we soon were snug in our bivouac on the southDra 
bank of the Easai 1 left some beads as payment ibr 
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J which had hoen preaented by the fenymon ; and, th« 
canoe having been left on their own side of the riTcr, 
Pitsane and hia companiona laughed nproarioualy at the 
diaguBt Oiir enemies would feel, and their perplexity as 
to who had been our paddler nerosB. Tliey were qiiito 
enre thatKawawa would imagine that we had been ferriod 
over by his own people and would be divining to find out 
who hni done the deed. When ready to depart in the 
morning', Kawawa's people appeared on the opposite 
heights, and could scarcely believe their eyes when they 
saw ns prepared to start away to the south. At last one 
of them called out, "Ah! ye are bad;" to which Pitsane 
and hia eorapanions retorted, "Ah I ye are good, and we 
thank you for the loan of yonr canoe." We wore ca.'efuJ 
to explain the whole of the circumstances to Katema and 
the other chiefs, and they all agreed that we were per- 
fectly justifiable under the oircnmstanCBS, and that Ma- 
tiamvo would approve our conduct. Wlien any thing that 
might bear an unfavorable construction happens among 
themselves, they send explanations to each other. The 
mere fact of doing so prevents them from losing their 

^cter, for there ia public opinion even among them. 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

LmNQBTONE RETURNS TO THE COTJMTKY OP 
MAKOtOLO. 



rEB leaving the Kasai, we entered upon the extensin 
level plains which wo had formerly found in a flooded con- 
dition. The water on them was not yet dried np, as it 
still remained in certain hollow spots. Valtnros were seen 
floating in the air, showing that carrion was to be found; 
»nd, indeed, we saw several of the large game, but bo 
•xcoedingly wild ns to bo unapproachable. 




lUkKB DILOLO. 

' Boritig our second day on this extensiTe plbdH I ivflhred 
from my twenty-seventh attack of fever, at a part whcra 
no anrfiice-water was to be found. We never thought it 
neoessary to can-j water with ois in this region ; and now, 
when I was quite inable to move on, my men soon found 
water to allay my burning thirst by digging with sticks a 
few feet beneath the sur&oe. We had thus an opportunity 
of observing the state of these remarkable plains at diffeiv 
ent seasons of the year. Kezt day we pursued our way, 
and on the 8th of June we forded the Lotembwa to the 
N. W. of Dilolo, and regained our former path. 

After crossing the Northern Lotembwa, we met a party 
of the people of Kangenke, who had treated us kindly on 
our way to the north, and sent him a robe of striped calico, 
with an explanation of the reason for not returning through 
his village. We then went on to the Lake Dilolo. It is a 
fine sheet of water, six or eight miles long and one or two 
broad, and somewhat of a triangular shape. A branch 
proceeds from one of the angles and flows into the Southern 
Lotembwa. 

We found Moene Dilolo (Lord of the Lake) a fiat, jolly 
Mlow, who lamented that when they had no strangers 
they had plenty of beer, and always none when they came. 
He gave us a handsome present of meal and putrid bufifalo's 
flesh. Meat cannot be too far gone for them, as it is used 
only in small quantities, as a sauce to their tasteless manioc 

June 14. — We reached the collection of straggling vil- 
lages over which Katema rules, and were thankful to see 
old familiar faee& again. Shakatwala performed the part 
of a chief by bringiog forth abundant supplies of food in 
ois master's name. He informed us that Katema, too, was 
out hunting skins for Matiamvo. 

On the 15th Katema came home from his hunting, having 
heard of our arrival. He desired me to rest myself and 
oat abundantly, for, being a great man, I must ie^ tired| 
and took good care to give the means of doing so. All the 
neople in these parts are exceedingly kind and liberal wiUb 
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r ,their food, and Katoma was not behindhand, flhon he I 

I viditud our encampment, I presented him with a cloak of I 

I red baize, oroaraontod with gold tineel, which cost thirty I 

I shilUngs, according to tbo promieo I had made in going to 1 

I Jjonda; also a cotton robe, both large and small beads, an 

I iron spoon, and a tin pannikin containing a quarter of a 

I pound of powder. He seemed greatly pleased with the i 

I liberality shown, and assured me that tbo way was mine, 

I and tliat no one should molest rae in it if he could help it. 
Leaving Katema'a town on the 19th, and proceeding 
four miles to the eastward, we forded the southern branch 
of Lako Dilolo. Wo found it a mile and a quarter broad; 
I and, as it flows into the Lotembwa, the lake would seem 
to be a drain of the surrounding flats, and to partake of 
the character of a fountain. The ford was waist deep, and 
very difficult, from the masses of arum and rushes through 
j which we waded. Going to the eastward about three 

miles, we came to the Southern Lotembwa itself, running 
I in a valley two miles broad. It is here eighty or ninety 
yards wide, and contains numerous islands covered with 
dense sylvan vegetation. 

We traversed the extended plain on the north bank of 

the Leeba, and crossed this river a little farther on at Kan- 

yonke's village, which is about twenty miles west of the 

Peri Hills, our former ford. The first stage beyond the 

i Leeba was at tbe rivulet Loamba, by the village of Che- 

I bende, nephew of Sbinte; and next day we met Chebende 

I bimeelf returning from the funeral of Samoana, his father. 

He- was thin and haggard-looking compared to what ho 

I bad been before, — the probable efi'ect of tbe orgies iu whioh 

I he had been engaged. 

Wo reached our friend Shinie, and received a hearty 
Tvelcomu from this- friendly old man, and abundant pro- 
visions of the best be bad. On hearing a report of the 
journey given by my companions, and receiving a piece 
of cotton cloth about two yards square, ho said, " These 
Uambari oheat uh by bringing little pieces only; but tbo^ 
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Vigtr TO VTAMOANA. 

Best time you pass I shall send meo with yon to trade loi 
me in Loanda." When I explained the use made of ths 
slaves he sold, and that he was jast destroying his own 
ribe by selling his people, and enlarging that of the Man^ 
iMiri for the sake of these small pieces of cloth, it seemed t9 
him quite a new idea. 

We parted on the best possible terms with our friend 
Shinte, and proceeded by our former path to the village of 
his sister Nyamoana, who is now a widow. She received ns 
with much apparent feeling, and said, <^We had removed 
from our former abode to the place where you found us, 
and had no idea then that it was the spot where my hus- 
band was to die." She had come to the river Lofnje, as 
they never remain in a place where death has once visited 
them. We received the loan of five small canoes from her, 
and also one of those we had left here before, to proceed 
down the Leeba. 

Having despatched a message to our old friend Manenko, 
we waited a day opposite her village, which was about 
fifteen miles from the rivor. Her husband was instantly 
despatched to meet us with liberal presents of food, she 
being unable to travel in consequence of a bum on the 
fbot. Sambanza gave us a detailed account of the political 
affairs of the country, and of Kolimbota's evil doings. 

A short distance below the confluence of the Leeba and 
Leeambye we met a number of hunters belonging to the 
tribe called Mambowe, who live under Masiko. They had 
dried flesh of hippopotami, buffaloes, and alligators. This 
party had been sent by Masiko to the Makololo for aid* to 
repel their enemy, but, afraid to go thither, had spent the 
time in hunting. They have a dread of the Makololo, and 
hence the joy they expressed when peace was proclaimed.* 

* The Masiko were terrible warriors, but the atrocities committed by 
them in war will hardly bear comparison with those committed even in 
time of peace by the Zulus (Zooloos) under Chaka. Here is a speoimen 
gtren by Captain Harris: — *<Umnante, the queen-mother, . died, and 
OTCiy subject in the realm was ixpected to proceed, aceording to 
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CRUELTY OF THE ZULUS. 



The Mambowo hunters were much alarmed until my nftmc 
was mentioned. They then joined our party, and on the 
following day diacovercd a hippopotamus dead, which they 
had prenously wounded. This wua the first feast of flesh 
my men had enjoyed, for, though the game was wondei^ 
fully abundant, I had quite got out of tlie way of shooting, 
ar.d missed porpotually. Once 1 went with the dctorminiv 
tion of getting so close that I should not miss a zebr^ 
We went along one of the branches that stretch out from th« 
river in a small canoe, and two men, stooping down as low 
as Ihey could, paddled it slowly along to an open space near 
to a herd of zebras and pokus. Peering over the edge of 
the canoo, the open space seemed like a patch of wet ground, 
Buch as is often seen on the banks of a river, made smooth 
as the resting-place of alligators. When we came within 
a few yards of it, we found by the precipitate plunging of 
the reptile that this was a large alligator itself. Although 
I had been most careful to approach near enough, I unfor- 
tunately only broke the hind-leg of a zebra. My two meD 
pursued it, but the loss of a hind-leg does not prevent this 
animal from a gallop. As I walked slowly after the mea 
on an extensive plain covered with a great crop of grass, 

liligbed ensbim, to tbe Iciog's residenoe, there to mourn for the illuatrioua 
Meeased. rmnsnte had been cepadiated b; Esaeoiiticonjama, and had 
ftfterward been gnilt; of signal inGdelitj ta tbe nation b; cobabiting with 
t oommoner at bar fntber's tribe. Wbvtber in coasequonce of thin lapao, 
« from BOme other cireuraatance, tbe naual etiquette was aomewhat lajtij 
tbserred, and tbere ensued an appalling trngedj, wbicb Itad never beeo 
uoeeded, either in brntality or fonlneaa, by nnj of the black and inha- 
■an exploits detailed in the long and bloody catalogue of Cbaka's erimea, 
ifpoa tbe n^ounds that 'some of tbe BulyectB moat have been aooeasar; 
sy idtchcrart to the death of the queen-mother, nod did not tberefora 
attend to mourn,' eoTeral kra.ala and Tillages were fired ; men, women, 
itnd children, having firat been cruelly tortured, were roasted alive in tha 
flames hy tbe ferocious agents of a still more fiendish maaleri this aot 
of unprecedented barbarity being followed ap bj a general maasaera 
ttroughouC tbe realm, — -the tide of blood flowing for a whole torbugfa^ 
and naldng of eruelttaa too rsTolting to narrate." — Sd. 
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WM CHARGE or A BUITALD. 

whioh was laid by its own weight, I observed fhat 4 MOf- 
tary baffalO; disturbed by others of my own party, was 
ooming to me at a gallop. I glanced aroand| but the only 
tree on the plain was a hundred yards o% and there was 
no escape elsewhere. I therefore cocked my rifle, witk 
the intention of giving him a steady shot in the forehead 
when he should come within three or four yards of me. ^6 
thought flashed across my mind, '< What if your gun missed 
fire V I placed it to my shoulder as he came on at tdtL 
speed, and that is tremendous, though generally he is a 
lumbering-looking animal in his paces. A small bush and 
bunch of grass fifteen yards off made him swerve a little^ 
and exposed his shoulder. I just heard the ball crack 
there as I fell flat on my fistce. The pain must have madd 
Him renounce his purpose, for he bounded close past me oil 
to the water, where he was found dead. In expressing my 
thankftilness to God among my men, they were much 
offended with themselves for not being present to shield 
me from this danger. The tree near me was a camel-thorn, 
and reminded me that we had come back to the land of 
thorns again, for the country we had left is one of ever- 
greens. 

July 27. — We reached the town of Libonta, and were 
received with demonstrations of joy such as I had never 
witnessed before. The women came forth to meet us, 
making their curious dancing gestures and loud luUiloos. 
Some carried a mat and stick, in imitation of a spear and 
shield. Others rushed forward and kissed the hands and 
cheeks of the different persons of their acquaintance among 
us, raising such a dust that it was quite a relief to get to 
the men assembled and sitting with proper African decorum 
in the kotla. We were looked upon as men risen fW>m the 
dead, for the most skilfhl of their diviners had pronounced 
us to have perished long ago. After many expressions of 
joy at meeting, I arose, and, thanking them, explained the 
k^auses of our long delay, but left the report to be mado by 
their owr oountrymen EoTmerVy 1 \i«Ld \>e«u \>cv<^ s^\^ 
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HECKPTION AT LIBOHTA. 



I would leave the task of speaking to them 
I'itaaiie then delivered a speech of upward of an hour Is 
length, giving u highly-flattering picture of the whole jour- 
ney, uf the kindoess of the white mea tn general, and of 
Jllr. Gabriel in particular. Ho concluded by saying thai I 
had done more for them than they expected ; that I had not 
only opened up a path for them to the other white men, 
but ooDciliated all the chiefe along the route. The oldoat 
man present rose and answered this speech, and, among 
othar things, alluded to the disgust I felt at the Makololo 
for engaging in marauding-expeditions against Lechulatebs 
and Sebolamakwaia, of which we had heard iVom the first 
persons wo met, and which my compaaions most energeti- 
cally denounced as " mashue hela," entirely bad. He en- 
treated mo not to lose heart, but to reprove Sekelctu as my 
ohild. Another old man followed with the same entreaties. 
The following day we observed as our thanksgiving to 
God for his goodness in bringing ub all back in safety to 
our friends. My men dct^ked tbemselveH out in their best, 
ard I found that, although tbeir goods were finished, they 
had managed to save suits of Enropean clothing, which, 
being white, witli their red caps, gave them rather a dash* 
iug appearance. They tried to walk like the soldiers they 
had Been in Loanda, and called themselves my "braves," 
(batlabani.) During the service they all sat with their 
jjuns over their shoulders, and excited tbe unbounded admi- 
ration of the women and children. I addressed them all 
on the goodness of God in preserving ns from ail the 
dangers of strange tribes and disease. Wo had a similar 
•ervice in the aflernoou. The men gave us two fine oxeir 
for slaughter, and the women supplied us abundantly with 
milk, meal, and butter. It was all quite gratuitous, and I fell 
uhamed that I could make no return. My men explained 
the total expendilare of our means, and the Libontesa 
answered, gracefUly, " It does not matter : you have opened 
K path for UB, and wo shall have sleep." Strangers came 
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floddsg from a distance, and seldom empty-handed. Theif 
presents I distributed among my men. 

Our progress down the Barotse valley was just like this. 
Every village gave us an ox, and sometimes two. The 
people were wonderfully kind. I felt, and still feel, most 
deeply gratefUl, and tried to benefit them in the only way 
I could, by imparting the knowledge of that Savior who 
can comfort and supply them in the time of need; and my 
prayer is that he may send his good Spirit to instruct them 
and lead them into his kingdom. Even now I earnestly 
long to return and make some recompense to them for 
their kindness. In passing them on our way to the north, 
their liberality might have been supposed to bo influenced 
by the hope of repayment on our return, for ihe white 
man's land is imagined to be the source of every ornament 
they prize most. But, though we set out from Loanda 
with a considerable quantity of goods, hoping both to pay 
our way through the stingy Chiboquo and to make presents 
to the kind Baloxkda and still more generous Makololo, the 
many delays caused by sickness made us expend all my 
stock, and all the goods my men procured by their own 
labor at Loanda, and we returned to the Makololo as poor 
as when we set out. Yet no distrust was shown, and my 
poverty did not lessen my influence. They saw that I had 
been exerting myself fbr their benefit alone, and even my 
men remarked, '* Thou^ we return as poor as we w^it, 
we have not gone in vaiu.'' They began immediat^y to 
ooUect tusks ofbippopotam. mt^ oH»^ iv^urf finr a seeoad 
Journey. 
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3HAPTBE XXT. 

DB LtriNQSTONE PREPARES FOR HIS JOimNXT TO THE KUI 
COAST. 

On the Slat of Jnly we parted with our kind Libonbt 
friends. Wo planted some of our palm-tree seeds in differ 
ent villages of this valley. They began to sprout even 
while we were there ; but, unfortunately, they were alwayi 
destroyed by the mice which swarm in every hut. 

At Chitlane'a village we collected the young of a colony 
of the linkololo (^Anastomus lamalligerus,) a black, long- 
legged bird, somewhat larger than a crow, which lives on 
shell-fish (^Ampullaria) and breeds in society at certain 
localities among the reeds. These places are well known, 
as thoy continue there from year to year, and belong to the 
chiefs, who at particular times of the year gather most 
of the young. The produce of this "harvest," as thoy 
call it, which was prosented to me, was a hundred and 
seventy-five unfledged birds. They had boon rather lato 
in collecting them, in conaequonce of waiting for the 
arrival of Mpotolo, who acts the part of chief, but gave 
them to me, knowing that this would bo pleasing to him, 
otherwise this colony would have yielded double the 
amount. The old ones appear along the Lceambye in vast 
flocks, and look lean and scraggy. The young are very 
Fat, and, when roasted, are esteemed one of the dainties of 
the Barotae valley. In presents of this kind, as well as of 
oxen, it is a sort of feast of joy, the person to whom thoy 
are presented having the honor of distributing the malo- 
rials of the feast. We generally slaughtered every ox at 
the village where it was presented, and then our friend* 
wid we rejoiced together.. 

The village ol Chitlano is situated, like all others in tbfl 
Strotse valley, on an eminence, over which floods do not 
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r, b«i tills iMt Tcv tke wBterifpraftcked Mu«r to Ml 
entire ibmc ig e u cc of tlie wliole tsHcj thaa has baeo 
known in the memovy of mui. Grent niuaben of people 
were now suffering from sickness^ wkieb stwsys prevmils 
when the waters are drying up, and I found mndi demand 
§0T the medicineB I had brought from Txanda Hie great 
variation €i the temperature each day most hare a tiying 
sfcctnpoa the health. At this Tillage there is a real Indian 
haBlan-tree, which has qiread itself over a eoosiderahle 
spaee hj means of roots frtHn its branehes; it has been 
tennedy in consequence, *'the tree with legs^" (more oa 
maotiL) It is cnrioiis that trees of this &mily are looked 
upon with Toleration, and all the way from the Barotse to 
Loaada are thought to be preserratiTes frtMn otU. 

On reaching Naliele <m the 1st of August we iaaad 
UfoMo in great aflliction on account of the death oi his 
daughter and her child. She had been lately confined; 
and her fiUher naturally remembered her when an ox was 
slai^tered, or when the tribute of other food, which he 
reoeiTes in lieu of Sekeletu, came in his way, and sent fre- 
quent presents to her. This moTed the euTy of one of 
the Makololo who hated Mpololo, and, wishing to tox him, 
he entered the daughter's hut by night, and strangled both 
her and her child. He then tried to make fire in the hut 
and bum it, so that the murder might not be known ; but 
the squeaking noise of rubbing the sticks awakened a ser- 
Tant, and the murderer was detected. Both he and his 
wife were thrown into the river, — ^the latter having << known 
of her husband's intentions, and not revealing them/' 
8he declared she had dissuaded him from the crime, and, 
bad any one interposed a word, she might have been 
spared. 

Mpololo exerted himself in every way to supply us with 
other canoes, and we left Shinte's with him. The Mam- 
bowe were well received, and d^arted with friendly mes- 
sages to their chief Masiko. My men were exceedingly 
delighted with the cardial reception we met with eveiy 
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Where; but a boutcg of annoyance was founJ wftoro it wai 
not expectud. Many of their wives had marriod other 
men during our two yeara' absence. Masbauana's wiifc, 
n"ho had bomo him two children, wan among the number. 
Ho wished to appear not to feel it much, saying, " Why, 
wives are as plentiful as grass, and I can get another : sho 
may go;" but he would add, " If I had that fellow, 1 
would open his ears for him." As moat of them bad more 
wives than one, I tried to console them by saying that 
they had still more than I had, and that thoy had enough 
yet; but thoy folt the reflection to be galling that, while 
they were toiling, another bad been devouring their corn. 
Some of their wives eamo with very young infants in their 
arms. This excited so discontent; and for some I bad to 
speak to the chief to order the men, who had married the 
only wives somo of my companions ever bad, to restore 
them. 

Sunday, August 5. — A large audience listened most atten- 
tively to my morning address. Surely some will remember 
the ideas conveyed, and pray to our merciful Father, who 
would never have thought of him but for this visit. The 
invariably kind and respectful treatment I have received 
from these and many other heathen tribes in this central 
country, together with the attentive observations of many 
years, have led mo to the belief that, if one exerts him- 
self fijT tljeir good, be will never be ill treated. Thero 
may be opposition to his doctrine, but none to the man 
himself. 

While atili at Nalicle, a. party which had been sent after 
me by Masiko arrived. He was much disappointed bccncsd 
1 had not visited him. They brought an elephant's tnsk, 
two calabashes of honey, two ba.=ket8 of maize, and one 
of groundnuts, as a present. Masiko wished to say that 
he had followed the injunction which I had given as the 
will of God, and lived in peace until his brother Limoon 
eame, captured his women aa they wont to their gardens, 
vo4 ihtm a|ipear«d before bis stockade. Kadko offered to 
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lead his men oat; but thej objected, saying, ^Lei vs 
scrv2ints be killed: joa mast not be slain." Those who 
■aid this were joang Barotse who had been drilled to 
fighting by Sebitaane, and osed shields of ox-hide. They 
beat off the party of Limboa, ten being woonded and ton 
slain in the engagement. limboa sabeequenUy sent three 
slaves as a self-imposed fine to Maaiko for attadung him. 
1 sacceeded in getting the Makololo to treat the messengers 
of Masiko well, thoagh, as they regarded them as rebels^ 
it was somewhat against the grain at first to speak eiriUy 
to them. 

Mpololo, attempting to justify an opposite line of oon- 
daety told me how they had fled from Sebitoane^ even 
though he had given them numbers of cattle after their 
subjection by his arms, and was rather surprised to find thai 
I was disposed to think more highly of them for having 
asserted their independence, even at the loss of milk. For 
this food all who have been accustomed to it from infancy 
in Africa have an excessive longing. I pointed out how 
they might be mutually beneficial to each other by the 
exchange of canoes and cattle. 

There are some very old Barotse living. here, who were 
the companions of the old chief Santuru. These meny 
protected by their age, were very free in their comments 
on the '' upstart" Makololo. One of them, for instancOy 
interrupted my conversation one day with some Makololo 
gAotlemen with the advice '* not to believe them, for they 
were only a set of thieves/' and it was taken in quite a 
good-natured way. It is remarkable that none of the 
ancients here had any tradition of an earthquake having 
occurred in this region. Their quick perception of events 
recognizable by the senses^ and retentiveness of memory, 
render it probable that no perceptible movement of the 
eai th has taken place between 7° and 27° S. in the centre 
of the continent during the last two centuries at least, 
^here is no appearance of recent fracture or disturbance 

^ rocks to be seen in the central country, except the &llf 
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of Gonj-e; nor ib there any evidence or tradition of hnr 
ri' anea. 

I loft Naliele on the 13lh of Angnat, and, when proceed- 
inj along the shore at mid-day, a hippopotamua stmck the 
Cicioe with her forehead, lifting one-half of it quite out if 
the water, ao as nearly to overturn it. The force of tna 
btrtt ebe gave tilted Mashaaana out into the river; the i est 
of us sprang to the shore, which was only about ten yards 
oflf. Glancing back, I saw her come to the surface a short 
w»y off and look to the canoe, as if to see if she had 
done much mischief. It was a female, whose young ouo 
bad been speared the day before. No damage was done, 
except wetting person and goods. This is so unnsual an 
occuiTcnce, when the precaution is taken to coast along 
the shore, that my men exclaimed, " Is the beast mad ?" 
There were eight of us in the canoe at the time, and the 
shake it received shows the immense power of this animal 
in the water. 

August 22. — This is the end of winter. The trees which 
line the banks begin to bud and blossom, and there ia some 
show of the influence of the new sap, which will soon end 
in buds that push ofl' the old foliage by assuming a very 
bright orange color. This orange is so bright that 1 mis- 
took it for masses of yellow blossom. There ia every 

I variety of shade in the leaves, — ^yellow, purple, copper, 

I liver-color, and even inky black. 

\ Having got the loan of other canoes from Mpololo, and 
three oxen as provision for the way, which made the 

I number we had been presented with in the Barotse valley 

] amount to thirteen, we proceeded down the river toward 

j Sesheke, and were as much struck as formerly with the 
noble river. The whole scenery ia lovely, though the atmo- 

I sphere is murky in consequence of the continuance of tho 

I smoky tinge of winter, 

I The amount of organic life is surprising. At the time 

I the river begins to rise, tho Ibis religiosa comes down in 
Docks of fifties, with prodigious numbers of other water 
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fowl. Somo of the sand-banks appear wMtoned dJvnng 
the day with flocks of pelicans ; I once counted thr«e hun- 
dred ; others are brown with ducks, (^Anas histriomea^) — ^1 
got fourteen of these by one shot, — {Querquedula ffattefOot^Hf 
Smith,) and other kinds. Great numbers of gulls, {Proed 
laria furfur. Smith,) and several others, float over the wms 
Amw. The vast quantity of small birds which foed on Ib* 
sects show that the river teems also with specimens of 
minute organic life. In walking among bushes on the 
banks, we are occasionally stung by a hornet, which makes 
its nest in form like that of our own wasp, and hangs it 
on the branches of trees. The breeding arofrpj is so strong 
in this insect that it pursues any one twenty or thirty 
yards who happens to brush too closely past its nest. The 
sting, which it tries to inflict near the eye, is more like a 
discharge of electricity from a powerful machine, or a 
violent blow, than aught else. It produces momentary 
insensibility, and is followed by the most pungent pain 
Yet this insect is quite timid when away from its nest 
It is named Murotuani by the Bechuanas. 

We have tsetse between Nameta and Sekhosi. An in- 
sect of prey, about an inch in length, long-logged and 
gaunt-looking, may be observed flying about and lighting 
upon the bare ground. It is a tiger in its way, for it 
springs upon tsetse and other flies, and, sucking out theiir 
blood, throws the bodies aside. 

liong before reaching Sesheke we had been informed that 
a party of Matebele, the people of Mosilikatso, had brought 
some packages of goods for me to the south bank of the 
river, near Victoria Falls, and, though they declai-od they 
had been sent by Mr. Moffat, the Makololo had refused to 
<;rcdit the statement of their sworn enemies. They ima- 
gined the parcels were directed to me as a mere trick 
whereby to place witchcraft-medicine in the hands of the 
&£akololo. When the Matebele on the south bank called to 
^he Makololo on the north tc come over in canoes and re- 
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MiVfl the goods Bont by Moffat to " Nako," the Makololo 
replied, " Go along with you ; wo know bettor than that. 
How coald ho toll MotFat to send hiu things horo, he having 
gone away to the north ?" The Matobcle anawored, "Hei 
are tho goods : we pl&ce them now before ycu, and if yo| 
leHve them to perish the guilt wil. be yours." When thefi 
bad departed, tht Makololo thought better of it, and, adar^l 
m ich divination, wont over with fear and trembling, aud^ 
earned tho packages carefully to an island in the middlo of, 
the stream; then, building a hut over them to protei 
them from the weather, they loft them ; and there I found 
they had remained from September, 1854, till September, 
1855, in perfect safety. Horo, as I had often experienced 
before, I found tho news was very old, and had lost much 
of ita interest by keeping; but there wore some good eat- 
ables from Mrs. Moffat. Among other things, I discovered 
that my friend Sir Roderick Murchiaon, while in his study 
in London, had arrived at tho aanie conclusion respecting 
the form of the African continent as I had lately come to 
on the spot ; and that from the attentive study of tho goo- 
logical map of Mr. Bain and other materials, some of which 
were furnished by the discoveries of Mr. Oswell and my- 
self, be bad not only clearly enunciated the peculiar configu- 
ration as a hypothesis in his disconrao before the Geogra- 
phical Society in 1852, but had even the assurance to send 
me out a copy for my information ! There was not much 
nse in nursing my chagrin at being thus fairly "cut out" 
by the man who had foretold the existence of the Aaatra- 
lian gold before its discovery; for here it was in black and 
white. In his oasy-chair ho had forestalled me by t^iree 
years, though I had been working hard through jungle, 
marsh, and fever, and, since tho light dawned on my mind 
at Dilole, bud been cherishing the pleasing delasion that [ 
should be the first to suggest the idea that the interior of 
Africa was a watery plateau of loss elevation than flanking 
hilly ranges. 
Having waited a few days at Seaheke till tho horoei 
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wkidi we had left at Unymnti Bhoold airiTe, wa pr oee eJ rf 
to xkht town, mod found the wagoD, and ereiy tiling ire 
had 1^ in Koremher, 1853, perfectlj safe. A grand meet* 
bg of all the people waa caDed to reoeiTe our report and 
the articles which had heen sent hy the goremor and m6^ 
diants of Loanda. I exphdned that none of these were 
my propony, bat that they were sent to show the fiiendly 
feelings of the white men, and their eagerness to enter into 
oonunercial relations with the Hakololo. I then requested 
my companions to giye a trae account of what they had 
seen. The wonderfhl things lost nothing in the telling, the 
eKmax always being that they had finished the whole worid| 
and had turned only when there was no more land. One 
l^b old gentleman asked, ''Then yon reached Ma Bobert 
[Mrs. L.] V They were oUiged to confess that she liyod 
a little beyond the world. The presents were received with 
expressions of great satisfiu^on and delight ; and on Son- 
day, when Sekeleta made his appearance at church in his 
uniform, it attracted more attention than the sermon ; and 
Uie kind expressions they made use of respecting myself 
were so very flattering that I felt inclined to shut my eyes. 
Their private opinion must have tallied with their publio 
report, for I very soon received offers from volunteers to 
accompany mo to the east coast. They said they wished 
|o be able to return and relate strange things like my re- 
cent companions ; and Sekeletu immediately made arrange- 
ments with the Arab Ben Habid to conduct a fresh party 
with a load of ivory to Loanda These, he said, must go 
with him and learn to trade ; they were not to have any 
thing to do in the disposal of the ivory, but simply lock 
and learn. My companious were to remain and rest them- 
selves, and then return to Loanda when the others had 
come home. Sekeletu consulted me as to sending presents 
biiAk to the governor and merchants of Loanda; but, not' 

sing much confidence in this Arab, I advised him toj 
present by Pitsano, as he knew who ought to re 

t 
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Since mj arrival in England, information lias been r»- 
ceived from Mr. Gabriel that this party had arrived on th» 
west coast, but that tho ivory Lad been disposed of to Boma 
Portuguese merchants in the interior, anu the men had 
besD obliged to cany it down to Loanda. They had not 
been introduced to Mr. Gabriel, but that gentleman, havinif 
learned that they were in tho city, went to them and pro- 
nonnced the names Pitsane, Mashauana, when all started np 
and crowded round him. When Mr. G. obtained an inter- 
preter, he learned that they had been ordered by Sekeletn 
to be sure and go to my brother, as he termed him. Mr. 
G. behaved in the same liberal manner as be had done to 
my companions, and they departed for their distant homa 
after bidding him a formal and affectionate adieu. 

During the time of our absence at Loanda, the Makololo 
had made two forays and captured large herds of cattle. 
One to the lake was in order to ponish Lcchulatishe for 
the insolence he had manifested after procuring some fire- 
arms J and the other to Sebola Makwaia, a chief living far 
to the K.E. This was most unjustifiable, and had boon 
condemned by all tho influential Makololo, 

In accordance with the advice of my Libonta friends, I 
did not fail to reprove " my child Sekeletu" for his marau- 
ding. This was not done in an angry manner, for no good 
is ever achieved by fierce denunciations. Motibe, hia 
fother-in-law, said to me, " Scold him much, but don't let 
others hear you." 

The Makotolo ospreesed great satisfaction with the route 
wfl had opened up to thci west, and soon after our arrival a 
"picho" was called, in order to discuss tho question of 
removal to the Barotse valley, so that they might bo nearer 
'the market. Some of the older men objected to abandon- 
ing the line of defence afforded by the rivers Chobe and 
Zambesi against their sonthern enemies the Matebele. The 
Makololo generally have an aversion to the Barotse valley, 
wQ account of the fevers which are annually engendered in 
it w tho waters dry up. They prefer it only 
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Miation; for, though the herds are frequently thinned by as 
•I'lUemie disease, (peripneumon a,) they hreed bo fast that Uui 
oflfles are soon made good. Wherever else the Makololo 
go, they always leave a portion of their sUx^ in the charge 
of herdsmen in that prolific valley. Some of the yonnger 
men objected to removal because the rankness of the grass 
at the Barotse did not allow of their running &8t, and be- 
eause there '' it never becomes cool '' 

Sekeletu at last stood np, and, addressing me, said, <'I am 
l)erfectly satisfied as to the great advantages for trade of 
the path which yon have opened, and think that we ought 
to go to the Barotse, in order to make the way from us to 
Loanda shorter; but with whom am I to live there? K 
you were coming with us, I would remove to-morrow; but 
now you are going to the white man's country to bring Ma 
Robert, and when yon return you will find me near to the 
spot on which you wish to dwell/' I had then no idea 
that any healthy spot existed in the country, and thought 
only of a convenient central situation, adapted for inter- 
course with the adjacent tribes and with the coast, such as 
that near to the confluence of the Leoba and Leeambye. 

During the whole of my stay with the Makololo, Seke- 
lutu supplied my wants abundantly, appointing some cows 
to furnish mo with milk, and, when he went out to hunt, 
sent home orders for slaughtered oxen to be given. That 
the food was not given in a niggardly spirit may be inferred 
from the fact that when I proposed to depart on the 20th 
of October he protested against my going off in such a 
hot sun. ** Only wait," said he, " for the first shower, and 
then I will let you go." This was reasonable, for the ther- 
mometer, placed upon a deal box in the sun, rose to 138^ 
It stood at 108° in the shade by day, and 96° at sunset. 

I still possessed some of the coffee which I had brought 

from Angola, and some of the sugar which I had left in my 

ragon. So long as the sugar lasted, Sekeletu fiivored ma 

rit^ his company at meals; but the sugar soon came to a 

lose. The Makololo, as formerly mentioned, were weU 
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Rfr|Tiainted with tho Hiigarcano, aa it is cultivated by tlie 
Barotee, bill never knew tUat sugar could bo got frora it 
When I exjilained the process by which it was produced, 
Sekelotu askad if I could not buy him an apparatus for tha 
purpose of making sngar. He said he would plant tho 
cane largely if he only had the means of making the sugar 
from it. I replied that I was unable to purchase a mill, 
whez. be instantly rejoined, "Why not take ivory to buy 
it?" As I had been living at hie expense, I was glad of 
the opportunity to show my gratitude by serving him; and 
when he and his principal men understood that I was 
willing to execute a commission, Sekeletu gavG me an 
order for a sagar-mill, and for all the different varieties of 
clothing that he had ever seen, especially a mohair coat, a 
good rifle, beads, brass wire, &c. &c., and wound up by 
saying, "And any other beautiful thing you may see in 
your own countiy." As to the quanlity of ivory required 
to execute the commission, I said I feared that a large 
amount would be necessary. Both he and his councillors 
replied, "The ivory is al! your own: if you lenve any in 
the country it will be your own fault." He was also 
anxious for horses. Tho two I had left with him when 1 
went to Loanda were still living, and had been of great use 
to him in hunting the giraffe and eland ; and he was now 
anxious to have a, breed. ThiB, I thought, might be ob- 
tained at tho Portuguese settlements. All were very much 
delighted with the donkeys we had brought from Loanda. 
Ah we found that they wore not affected by the bito of the 
tsetae, and there was a pi-ospect of tho breed being con- 
tinued, it was gratifj-ing to see the e>qioriment of their 
introduction so far successful. The donkeys camo as 
frisky as kids all the way from Loanda until wo began 
to descend the Lceambyo. There we came upon so many 
interlacing branches of the river, r.nd wore obliged to 
drag them through such masses of tangled aquatic plant's 
that we half drowned them, and were at last obliged W 
leave them, smnowhat exhxiisted, at Naliele They excitod 
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the unbounded admiration of my men hy tbeir knowled^'^ 
of the different kinds of plants, which, as they reniarko«1 
^th» animals had never before seen in their own country;'^ 
and when the donkeys indulged in their mosic the} 
iftortled the inhabitants more than if they had been lions 
We never rode them, nor yet the horse which had beer 
given by the bishop, for fear of hnrting them by an^ 
work. 

Although the Makololo were so confiding, the reader must 
not imagine that they would be so to every individual who 
might visit them. Much of my influence depended upon 
the good name given me by the Bakwains, and that I 
secured only through a long course of tolerably good con- 
duct. No one ever gains much influence in this country 
without purity and uprightness. The acts of a stranger 
are keenly scrutinized by both young and old ; and seldom 
is the judgment pronounced, even by the heathen, unfair 
or uncharitable. I have heard women speaking in admira- 
tion of a white man because ho was pure and never was 
guilty of any secret immorality. Had he been, they would 
have known it, and, untutored heathen though they be, 
would have despised him in consequence. Secret vice 
becomes known throughout the tribe ; and, while one un- 
acquainted with the language may imagine a peccadillo to 
be hidden, it is as patent to all as it would be in London 
had he a placard on his back. 

27th October, 1855. — The first continuous rain of the 
season commenced during the night, the wind being from 
the N.E., as it always was on like occasions ac Kolobeng. 
The rainy season was thus begun, and I made ready to go 
The mother of Sekeletu prepared a bag of groundnuts, by 
frying them with cream with a little salt, as a sort of sand* 
wiehes for my journey. This is considered food fit for a 
chief. Others ground the maize from my own garden into 
meal, and Sekeletu pinnted out Sekwebu and Kanyata aa 
the persons who sht uld head the party intended to form 
company. Sekwe*^u had been captured by the MatebeU 
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when a little boj, and the tribe in which he was a captive 
had migrated to the country near Tete ; he had travelled 
along both banks of the Zambesi several times, and was 
intimately acquainted with the dialects spoken there. I 
foand him to be a person of great prudence and sound 
judgment; and his subsequent loss at the Mauritius has 
been, ever since, a source of sincere regret. He at once 
recommended our keeping well away from the river, on 
account of the tsetse and rocky country, assigning also as 
a reason for it that the Leeambye beyond the falls turns 
round to the N.N.E. Mamire, who had married the mother 
of Sekeletu, on coming to bid me farewell before starting, 
said, "You are now going among people who cannot be 
trusted, because we have used them badly ; but you go with 
a different message from any they ever heard before, and 
Jesus will be with you and help you, though among enemies; 
and if he carries you safely, and brings you and Ma HobeH 
back again, I shall say he has bestowed a great favor upon 
me. May we obtain a path whereby we may visit and be 
visited by other tribes and by white men!" On telling 
him my fears that he was still inclined to follow the old 
marauding system, which prevented intercourse, and that 
he, from his influential position, was especially guilty in the 
late forays, he acknowledged all rather too freely for my 
taste, but seemed quite aware that the old system was far 
from right. Mentioning my inability to pay the men who 
wore to accompany me, he replied, ^<A man wishes, of 
course, to appear among his friends, after a long absence^ 
with something of his own to show : the whole of the 
ivory in the country is yours, so you must take as much as 
you can, and Sekeletu will furnish men to carry it/' These 
remarks of Mamire are quoted literally, in order to show, 
the state of mind of the most influential in the tribe. And, 
as I wish to give the reader a fair idea of the other side of 
tho question as well, it may be mentioned that Motibe 
parried the imputation of the guilt of marauding by every 
poaaiblo subterfuge. He would not admit that they had 
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done wrong, and laid the guilt of the wars in which the 
Makololo had engaged on the Boers, the Matehele, and 
every other tribe except his own. When qnite a youth, 
Motibe's family had been attacked by a party of Boers : he 
bid himself in an ant-eater's hole, bat was drawn out and 
thrashed with a whip of hippopotamus-hide. When en- 
joined to live in peace, he would reply, ^' Teach the Been 
to lay down their arms -first." Yet Motibe, on other ooea- 
flions, seemed to feel the difPSerence between those who are 
Christians indeed and those who are so only in name. In 
nU our discussions we parted good friends. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

DR. IJVTNaSTONS DISCOVERS THE FALLS OF YICTORLA.. 

On the 3d of November we bade adieu to our friends at 
Linyanti, accompanied by Sekeletu and about 200 followers. 
We were all fed at his expense, and he took cattle for this 
purpose from every station we came to. The principal 
men of the Makololo, Lebeole, Ntlarie, Nkwatlele, &o. were 
also of the party. We passed through the patch of the 
tsetse, which exists between Linyanti and Sesheke, by night 
The majority of the company went on by daylight, m 
order to prepare our beds. Sekeletu and I, with about 
forty young men, waited outside the tsetse till dark. We 
then went forward, and about ten o'clock it became so 
pitchy dark that both horses and men were completely 
blinded. The lightning spread over the sky, forming eight 
or ten branches at a time, in shape exactly like those of a 
tree. This, with great volumes of sheet-lightning, enabled 
OS at times to see the whole country. The intervals between 
the flashes were so densely dark as to convey the idea of 
Btone-blindness. The horses trembled, cried out, and turned 
round, as 'f searchiiur for each other, and every new flaah 
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niTOftlod the men talcing different diroetiona, laughing, and 
Htnmbling against each other. The thunder -was of that tr&- 
ciiendoualy-lond kind only to be heard in tropical countries, 
and which friends from India have assured me is louder 
in Africa than any they have ever heard elsewhere. Then 
came a pelting rain, which completed our confusion. After 
the intense heat of the day, we soon felt miserably cold, 
and turned aside to a fire wo saw in the distance. Thiii 
had been made by Home people on their march; for thia 
path is seldom without numbers of strangers paaaing to and 
from the capital. My clothing having gone on, I lay down 
on the cold ground, expecting to spend a miserable night; 
but Sokeletn kindly covered me with his own blanket and 
lay uncovered himself, I was much affected by this act 
of genuine kindness. If such men must perish by the 
advance of civilization, as certain races of animals do be- 
fore others, it is n pity. God grant that ere this time 
eomes they may receive that gospel which is a solace 
the eoul in death I 

While at Soahoke, Sekeletu supplied me with twelve 
oxen, — three of which were accustomed to being ridden 
upon, — hoes, and beads to purchase a canoe when we 
Bhonld strike the Leoambyo beyond the falls. Be likcwisfl 
presented abundance of good fresh butter and honey, and 
did every thing in his power to make mo comfortable for 
the journey. I was entii-ely dependent on his generosity; 
for the goods I originally brought from the Cape were all 
expended by the time I set off from Linyanti to the west 
coaat. I there drew £70 of my salary, paid my men with 
it, and purchased goods for the retnm-journey to Linyanti. 
These being now all expended, the Makololo again fitted 
mo out, and sent me on to the east coast. I was thus 
dependent on their bounty and that of other Africans for 
the means of going from Linyanti to Loanda, and again 
from Linyanti to the east coawt, and I ibcl deeply grateful 
to them. Coin would have boon of no benefit, for gold and 
filrer ore quit« unkrowu. We wero here joired by 
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KoriaDtsAne, uncle of Sekeletn and head-man of Seiheke: 
and, entering canoes on the 13th, some sailed down the 
river to the confluence of the Chohe, while others droye the 
cattle along the hanks, spending one night at Mparia, the 
island at the confluence of the Chobe, which is composed 
of trap having crystals of quarts in it coated with a 
pellicle of green copper-ore. Attempting to proceed down 
the river next day, we were detained some hours by a 
strong east wind raising waves so large as to threaten to 
swamp the canoe. The river here is very large and deep, 
and contains two considerable islands, which £rom either 
bank seem to be joined to the opposite shore. 

Having descended about ten miles, we came to the 
island of Nampene, at the beginning of the rapids, where 
we were obliged to leave the canoes and proceed along the 
banks on foot. The next evening we slept opposite the 
island of Chondo, and, then crossing the Lek6ne or Lek> 
wine, early the following morning were at the island of 
Sekote, called Kalai. This Sekote was the last of the 
Batoka chiefs whom Sebituane rooted out. 

As this was the point from which we intended to strike 
off to the northeast*, I resolved on the following day to 
visit the falls of Victoria, called by the natives Mosioa- 
tunya, or, more anciently, Shongwe. Of these we had 
often heard since we came into the country : indeed, one 
of the questions asked by Sebituane was, " Have you smoke 
that sounds in your country?*' They did not go near 
enough to examine them, but, viewing them with awe at 
a distance, said, in reference to the vapor and noise, ^' Most 
oa tunya," (smoke does sound there.) It was previously 
called Shongwe, the meaning of which I could not ascer- 
tain. The word for a " pot" resembles this, and it may 
mean a seething caldron; but I am not certain of it. 
Being persuaded that Mr. Oswell and myself were the very 
lirst Europeans who ever visited the Zambesi in the centre 
of the country, and that this is the connecting-link betw^n 
the known and unknown portions of that river, I decided 
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to use the same liberty as the MakoloR) did, and gavo thft 
only EngiiBh name I have affixed ta any part of tho 
country. No bettor proof of previaua ignorance of Uii« 
river coald be desired than that an antravellcd gentleman, 
who had spent a great part of hia Ufa in the study of tha 
geography of Airica and knew every thing written on the 
aubjeot from the time of Ftoiemy downward, actually 
aaserted in the "Athensnm," while I was coming up tna 
ited Sea, that this magnificent river, the Lecambyo, '' hud 
no connection with the Zambesi, but flowed under the 
I^lahari Desert and became lost ;" and " that, as ail the 
old mapa asserted, the Zambesi took its riae in the very 
hills to which we have now come." This modest assertion 
smaoke exactly as if a native vt Timbnctoo should declare 
that the " Thames" and the " Pool" were different rivem, 
he having seen neither the one nor the other. Leoambye 
and Zambesi mean the very same thing, — viz., the River. 
Sekeletu intended to accompany me; but, one canoe 
only having come instead of the two he had ordered, ho 
resigned it to me. After twenty minutes' sail from Kalaf 
we came in sight, for the first time, of the columns of vapor 
appropriately called " smoke," rising at a distance of five 
or six miles, exactly as when large tracts of grass ai'O 
burned in Africa. Five columns now arose, and, bending 
in the direction of the wind, they seemed placed against a 
low ridge covered with trees; the tops of the columns iil 
this distance appeared to mingle with the clouds. They 
were white below, and higher up became dark, so as to 
■imulatc smoke very closely. The whole scene was ex- 
tremely beautiful. The banks and islands doited over ;b# 
river are adorned with sylvan vegetation of great variety 
of color and form. At the period of our visit several trec« 
were spangled over with blossoms. Trees havo each tlieJr 
own physiognomy. There, towering over all, stands tha 
groat burly baobab, each of whose enormous arms would 
form the trunk of a large tree, besides groups of graceful 
palms, which, with their feathery-shaped leaves depicted 
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glyphic they always mean "far &ora liome," for one con 
BOTor get over their foreign air in a p' 5ture or landscape 
The silvery mohonono — which in the tropics is in form lik* 
(ho cedar of Lebanon — stands in pleasing contrast with th( 
dark color of the motsouri, whose cypress-form is dotted 
over ftt present with its plooBant icariet Iruit. Somo treea 
rescmhle the great spreading oak ; others aaaame the cha- 
racter of our own eLms and chestnuts j but oo one can 
imagine the beauty of the view from any thing witnessed 
in lilugland. It had never been seen before by Guropeaii 
eyes; but scenes so lovely must have been gazed upon by 
Augels in their flight. The only want felt is that of moun- 
tains in the background. The fulls are bounded on three 
sides by ridges three hundred or four hundred feet in 
height, which are covered with forest, with tha red soil 
appearing among tlto trees. When about half & mils from 
the Mis, I left the canoe by which we had come down 
Urns far, and embarked in a lighter one, wllh men well 
Acquainted with the rapids, who, by passing down the 
Mntre of the stream in the eddies and stiU places caused 
by many jutting rocks, brought me to an island situated io 
the middle of the river and on the edge of the lip over 
irhioh the water i-olla. In coming hither there was danger 
af being swept down by the streams which rushed along 
}a each Bide of the island ; but the river was now low, and 
we sailed where it is totally impossible to go when tha 
water is high. But, though we bad reached the island, 
tnd were within a few yards of the spot a view irom 
which would solve the whole problem, I believe that no 
one could perceive where the vast bod}' of water went : it 
Roomod to lose itself in the earth, the opposite Up of the 
fissure into which it disappeared being only eighty feet 
distant. At least I did not oomprehend it until, creeping 
with awe to the verge, I peered down into a large rent 
which had been made from bank to bank of the broad 
XMrnbeai, tnd mw that & stToum of «, vVoaabTid ^xa^ bwMil 
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lokped down a hnadred feet and then became suddcnlj 
compressed into a space of fiilcen or twenty yards, Tbo 
ei<t)ie Mia are simply a crack made in a. bard basaltic 
fock irom the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and 
then prolonged from the loft bank away through thirty or 
forty miles of hills. If one imagines the Thames filled 
with low, tree-covered hills immediately beyond the tunnel, 
extending as far aa Gravoaend, the bed of b>ack basaltic 
rock instead of London mud, and a fissure made therein 
from one end of the tnnnel to the other down tbrouglj the 
keystonea of the arch, and prolonged from the left end of 
the tunnel through thirty miles of hills, the pathway being 
one hundred feet down from the bed of the river instead 
of what it is, with tbe iips of the fissure from eighty to 
one hundred feet apart, then fancy the Thames leaping 
boldly into the gulf, and forced there to change its direc- 
tion and flow from the right to the left bonk and then 
rush boiling and roaring through the hilla, he may have 
Bome idea of what takes place at this, the most wonderful 
Bight I had witnessed in Africa. In looking down into the 
fisaare on the right of the island, one sees nothing but a 
dense white cloud, which, at tbo time we visited the spot, 
bad two bright rainbows on it. (The sun was on tbe 
meridian, and the declioation about equal to the latitude 
of the place.) From this cloud rushed up a great jet of 
vapor exactly like steam, and it mounted two hundred or 
three hundred feet high; there, condensing, it changed ita 
hue to that of dark smoke, and came buck in a constant 
Bhower, which soon wetted us to the skin. This abowor 
falls chiefly on the opposite side of the fissure, and a few 
yards back from the lip there stands a straight hedge o( 
evergreen trees, whose leaves are always wet. from thoii 
roots a number of little rills run back into the gulf; but, 
aa they flow down the steep wall there, the column of 
vapor, in its ascent, licka them up clean off tbe rock, and 
away they mount again. They are oonataotly running 
down, bat never re-ich the bottoio. 
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On the left of the island we see the water at the bottooL 
a white rolling mass moving away to the prolongation of 
the fissure, which branches off near the left bank of the 
river. A piece of the rock has fallen off a spot on the left 
of the island, and juts out from the water below, and from 
it I judged the distance which the water fiills to be abonfc 
one hundred feet. The walls of this gigantic crack are 
perpendicular, and composed of one homogeneoas mass <^ 
rock. The edge of that side over which the water fiitlls \m 
worn off two or three feet, and pieces have fallen away, so 
as to give it somewhat of a serrated appearance. Thafc 
over which the water does not fall is quite straight, except 
at the left comer, where a rent appears and a piece seems 
inclined to fall off. Upon the whole, it is nearly in tb9 
state in which it was left at the period of its formation. 
The rock is dark brown in color, except about ten feet from 
the bottom, which is discolored by the annual rise of tiia 
water to that or a greater height. On the left side of the 
Island we have a good v^ew of the mass of water which 
causes one of the columns of vapor to ascend, as it leaps 
quite clear of the rock, and forms a thick unbroken fleece 
all the way to the bottom. Its whiteness gave the idea of 
snow, a sight I had not seen for many a day. As it broke 
into (if I may use the term) pieces of water all rushing on 
in the same direction, each gave off several rays of foam, 
exactly as bits of steel, when burned in oxygen gas, give 
off rays of sparks. The snow-white sheet seemed like 
myriads of small comets rushing on in one direction, each 
of which left behind its nucleus-rays of foam. I never saw 
the appearance referred to noticed elsewhere. It seemed 
to be the effect of the mass of water leaping at once clear 
of the rock and but slowly breaking up into bpray. 

I have mentioned that we saw five columns of vapoi 
ascending from this strange abyss. They are evidently 
formed by the compression suffered by the force of the 
water's own fall into an unyielding wedge-shaped space. 
Of the five columns, two on the right and ond on the left o/ 
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the island were tho largest, nnd the streams which formed 
them fleomeil each to exceed in size the falls of the Clyd« 
st Stonebyrt!8 when that river is in flood. This was the 
period of low-wator in the Lecarabye; but, as far as I 
oould guess, there was a flow of five or six hundred yards 
of water, which, at the edge of the fall, seemed at li„aak 
three feot deep. 

Having feasted my eyes long on the beautiful eight, [ 
returned to my friends at Kulai, and, saying to Sekeletn 
that he had nothing else worth showing in his country, his 
curioaity was excited to visit it the next day. I returned 
with the intention of taking a lunar observation from the 
island itself; but the clouds were unfavorable, consequently 
all my determinations of position refer to Kalai. (Lat. IT" 
61' 54" S., long. 25° 41^ E.) Sckcletu acknowledged to foel- 
i/)g a little nervous at the probability of being sucked into 
the gulf before reaching the island. His companions 
amused themselves by throwing stones down, and won- 
dered to see them diminishing in size, and even disappear- 
ing, before they reached the water at the bottom 

I had another object in view in my return to the island. 
I observed that it was covered with trees, the seeds of 
which had probably come down with the stream from the 
distant north, and several of which I had seen nowhere 
else, and every now and then the wind wafted a little of 
the condensed vapor over it, and kept the soil in a state of 
moiHturo, which caused a sward of grass, growing as green 
as on an English lawn. I selected a spot — not too iie«r 
the chasQi, for there the constant deposition of the moisture 
nourished numbers of polyp: of a mushroom shape and 
fleshy consistence, but somewhat back — and made a little 
garden. I there planted about a hundred peach and apricot 
stones, and a quantity of eoffee-aeeds. I had attempted 
frnil^trocs before, but, when left in charge of my Makololo 
triends, they were always allowed to wither, after having 
vegetated, by being forgotten. I bargained for a hedge 
with one of the Makololo, and, if he is faithful, 1 have graM 
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hopes of Uosioatunya's abilities as a narserf-maa. Itj 
only soarce of fear is the hippopotami, whose fi>otprinti I 
saw on the island. When the garden was prepared, I oot 
my initials on a tree, and the date 1855. This was the only 
instance in which I indulged in this piece of vanity. • Tki 
garden stands in front, and, were there no hippopotami, I 
have no doubt but this will be the pareni of all the gardeoi 
which may yet be in this new country. We then went up 
to Kalai again. 

2(Hh Noveinber. — Sekeletu and his large party having 
conveyed me thus far, and furnished me with a oompany 
of one hundred and fourteen men to carry the tusks to the 
coast, we bade adieu to the Makololo and proceeded north- 
ward to the Lekone. The country around is very beautifhl, 
and was once well peopled with Batoka, who possessed 
enormous herds of cattle. When Sebituane came in former 
times, with his small but warlike party of Makololo, to 
this spot, a general rising took place of the Batoka through 
the whole country, in order to " eat him up ;" but his usual 
success followed him, and, dispersing them, the Makololo 
obtained so many cattle that they could not take any note 
of the herds of sheep and goats. The tsetse has been 
brought by buffaloes into some districts where formerly 
cattle abounded. This obliged us to travel the first few 
stages by night. We could not well detect the nature of 
the country in the dim moonlight: the path, however, 
seemed to lead along the high bank of what may have 
been the ancient bed of the Zambesi before the fissure was 
made. The Lekone now winds in it in an opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the ancient river must have flowed. 

2Uh, — We remained a day at the village of Moyara. 
Hero the valley in which the Lekone flows trends away to 
the eastward, while our course is more to the northeast 
The country is rocky and rough, the soil being red sand, 
which is covered with beautiful green trees, yielding abun- 
dance of wild fruits. The father of M.o^«n^ ^naa tk ^w«dUL 
chief' but the son now sita mop '^ \«wb% 
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with fonr or five wives and very few people. At liis liADiIet 
R nnmbor of stokea are planted in the ground, and 1 oonnted 
fifly-four human skulls hung on thoir poinls. These were 
Matebele, who, unable to approach Sebituane on the island 
of Loyela, had returned sick and famishing. Moyara's 
fitlber took advantage of their reduced condition, and, after 
putting them to death, mounted their heads in the Batoka 
fkshion. The old man who perpetrated this deed now lies 
in the middle of his son's hutB, with a Jot of rotten ivory 
over his grave. One cannot help feeling thankful that tha 
reign of such wretchea is over. They inhabited the whole 
of this side of the country, and were probably the barrier to 
the extension of the Portuguese commerce in this direction. 
When looking at these skulls, I remarked to Moyara that 
many of them were those of mere boys. He assODted 
readily, and pointed them out as such. I asked why hia 
father had killed boys. " To show his fierconeaa," was tha 
answer. "Is it fierceness to kill boys?" "Yes: they bad 
no business here." When I told bira that this would pro- 
bably insure his own death if the Matebelo came again, be 
replied, "When I hear of their coming I shall bide the 
bones," He was evidently proud of these trophies of 
his father's ferocity; and I was assured by other Batoka 
that few strangers ever returned from a visit to this quar 
t«r. If a man wished to curry favor with a Batoka chief, 
he ascertained when a stranger was about to leave, and 
waylaid him at a distance from the town, and when be 
brought bis head back to the chief it was mounted as » 
trophy, the different chiefs vieing with each other as to 
which should mount the greatest number of skulls in hia 
Tillage. 

Koxt day wo came to Namilanga, or "The Well of Joy." 
It ia ft smaU well dug beneath a very large fig-tree, the 
Bhado of which renders the water delightfully cool. The 
temperature through the day was 104° in the shade and 94" 
after sunset, but the air was not at all oppressive. This 
well receives its name from the fact that, in former 
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Bumndiiig-partieSi in returning with cattl6| sat down lieri 
and wore regaled with boyaloa, muBiCi and the Inllilodng 
of the women from the adjacent towns. 

All the saiToanding oonntry was formerly densely pea* 
pled, though now desolate and still. The old head-man 
of the place told ns that his father once went to Bamhala, 
where white traders lived; when our informant was a child, 
and returned when he had become a boy of about ten yean 
He went again, and returned when it was time to knodc 
out his son's teeth. As that takes place at the age at , 
puberty, he must have spent at least five years in eadi 
^'ourney. He added that many who went there never re- 
turned, because they liked that country better than this. 
They had oven forsaken their wives and children; and 
children had been so enticed and flattered by the finery 
bestowed upon them there that they had disowned thdr 
parents and adopted others. The place to which they had 
gone, which they named Bambala, was probably Damba- 
rari, which was situated close to Zumbo. This was the 
first intimation we had of intercourse with the whites. 
The Barotse, and all the other tribes in the central valley, 
have no such tradition as this; nor have either the one or 
the other any account of a trader's visit to them in ancient 
times. 

All the Batoka tribes followthe curious custom of knock- 
ing out the upper front teeth at the age of puberty. This 
IS done by both sexes ; and though the under teeth, being 
relieved from the attrition of the upper, grow long and 
fK)mewhat bent out and thereby cause the under lip to pro- 
trude in a most xmsightly way, no young woman thinks 
herself accomplished until she has got rid of the upper in- 
cisors. This custom gives all the Batoka an uncouth, old- 
man-like appearance. Their laugh is hideous; yet they 
are so attached to it that even Sebituane was unable to 
eradicate the practice. He issued orders that none of the 
children living xmder himsho« Id be subjected to the custom 
hy tbeir parents, and disobedience to \i\% Tx^Tid«.teik 
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nmaDy punished with severity ; but, not^Lh standing thiB| 
ibe obildren would appear in the streets without their 
ciBora, and no one would confess to the deed. When ques- 
tioned respecting the origin of this practice, the Batoka 
reply that their object is to be like oxen, and those who 
retain their teeth they consider to resemble sebras. 
Whether tins is the true reason or not it is difficult to 
eay; but it is noticeable thut the veneration for oxen which 
prevails in many tribes should bo associated with hatred 
to the zebra, as among the Bakwains, that this operation 
IB performed at the same ago that circumcision is in other 
tribes, and that here that ceremony is unknown. The 
custom is so universal that a person who has his teeth ia 
considered ugly; and occasionally, when the Batoka bor- 
rowed my looking-glaas, the disparaging remark would he 
made respecting boys or girls who still retained their teeth, 
" Look at the great teeth I" Some of the Makotolo give a 
more facetious explanation of the custom ; they say that, 
the wife of a chief having in a quarrel bitten her husband's 
hand, he, in revenge, ordered her front teoth to be knockea 
out, and all the men in the tribe followed his example: but 
this does not explain why they afterward knocked out 
their own. 

The Batoka of the Zambesi are generally very dark in 
color and very degraded and negro-like in appearance, 
while those who live on the high lands we are now ascend- 
ing are frequently of the color of coffee and milk. Wa 
had a large number of the Batoka of Mokwine in oui 
party, sent by Sekeletu to carry his tasks. Their greater 
degradation was probably caused by the treatment of theii 
chiefs, — the barbarians of the islands. I found them mora 
difficult to manage than any of the rest of my companiona, 
being much less reasonable and impressible than the others. 
My party consisted of the head-men aforementioned, &>]& 
wobu, and Kanyata. Wo were joined at the falls by 
Another head-man of the Makololo, named Monahi 
eoinmand of the Bntoka. We had also some of the Ban*- 
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JoA under MoBisinyanOy and, last of all, a small lArtj of 
Bashnbia and Barotse under Tuba Mokoro, which had been 
(bmished by Sekeletu because of their ability to swim 
They carried their paddles with them, and, as the Makolulo 
f uggested, were able to swim over the rivers by night and 
steal canoes if the inhabitants should be so unreasonabU 
as to reftise to lend them. These different parties assorted 
together into messes : any orders were given through thttr 
bead-man, and when food was obtained he distributed it to 
the mess. Each party knew its own spot in the encamp 
mont ; and, as this was always placed so that our backs 
should be to the oast, the direction from whence the pre- 
vailing winds came, no time was lost in fixing the sheds of 
our encampment. They each took it in turn to pull grass 
to make my bed ; so I lay luxuriously. 

November 26. — As the oxen could only move at night, in 
consequence of a fear that the buffaloes in this quartet 
might have introduced the tsetse, I usually performed the 
march by day on foot, while some of the men brought on 
the oxen by night. On coming to the villages undei 
Marimba, an old man, we crossed the Unguesi, a rivulet 
which, like the Lokono, runs backward. It falls into the 
Looambyo a little above the commencement of the rapids. 

We passed the remains of a very largo town, which, froir 
the only evidence of antiquity afforded by ruins in thib 
country, must have been inhabited for a long period : the 
millstones of gneiss, trap, and quartz were worn down two 
and a half inches perpendicularly. The ivory gravestones 
soon rot away. Those of Moyara's father, who must have 
died not more than a dozen years ago, were crumbling into 
powder ; and we found this to be generally the case ail 
over the Batoka country. The region around is pretty 
well covered with forest ; but there is abundance of open 
pasturage, and, as we are ascending in altitude, we find 
the grass to be short and altogether unlike the tangled 
herbage of the Barotse valley. 
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November 27. — Still at Marimba's. In the adjacehl " 
country palms abound, bnt none of that epeciea which 
yields the oil: indeed, that is met with only near tha 
couBt. There are numbers of flowere and bulbs just shoot- 
ing up iVom the soil. The surface is rough and broken 
into gullies; and, though the country is parched, it has 
not that appearance, so many trees having put forth their 
fresh green leaves at the time tho rains ouglit to have 
come. Among tho rest stands tho mola, with its dark 
brown ish-grocn color and spreading oak-Hko form. In the 
distance there are ranges of low hills. On the north we 
have one called Xanjolo, and to tho east that of Ejionka, to 
which we proceed to-morrow. Wo have made a consider- 
able detour to the north, both on account of our wish to 
avoid the tsetse and to visit the people. Those of Eaonka 
are tho last Batoka we shall meet in friendship with the 
Hakololo. 

November 28. — Tho inhabitants of the last of Eaonka'a 
villages complained of being plundered by the independent 
Batoka. The tribes in front of this are regarded by tho 
Makololo as in a state of rcboUion. I promised to speak to 
tho rebels on tho subject, and enjoined on Kaonka tho duty 
of giving them no offence. According to Sekeletu'a ordor, 
Eaonka gave us the tribute of maize-corn and groundnuts 
which would otherwise havo gone to Linyanti. This had 
bLcn done at every village, and we thereby saved the 
peoplo the trouble of a jonrney to the capital. 
Batoka had brought away such loads of provisions i 
tttdr homes that we were in no want of food. 
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After leaving Kaonka, we travelled over an uninhabited, 
gently-undulating, and most beautiful district, the border- 
territory between those who accept and those who reject 
the sway of the Makololo. The face of the country apx>ear8 
as if in long waves running north and south. There are 
DO rivers, though water stands in pools in the hollows. 
We were now come into the country which my people all 
magnify as a perfect paradise. Sebituane was driven from 
it by the Matebele. It suited him exactly for cattle, conii 
and health. The soil is dry, and often a reddish sand: 
there are few trees, but fine large shady ones stand dotted 
here and there over the country where towns formerly 
stood. One of the fig family I measured and found to be 
forty feet in circumference ; the heart had been burned out, 
and some one had made a lodging m it, for we saw the 
remains of a bed and a fire. The sight of the open country, 
with the increased altitude we were attaining, was most 
refreshing to the spirits. Large game abound. We see in 
the distance buffaloes, elands, hartebeest, gnus, and ele- 
phants, all very tame, as no one disturbs them. Lions, 
which always accompany other large animals, roared about 
us; but, as it was moonlight, there was no danger. In the 
evening, while standing on a mass of granite, one began to 
roar at me, though it was still light. The temperature was 
pleasant, as the rains, though not universal, had fallen in 
many places. It was very cloudy, preventing observations. 
The temperature at 6 a.m. was 70°, at mid-day 90°, in the 
evening 84°. This is very pleasant on the high lands, with 
but little moisture in the air. 

On the 30th we crossed the river Kalomo, which is about 

fifty yards broad, and is the only stream that never dncH 

ap on this ridge. The current is rapid, and its course is 

toward the south, as it joins the Zambesi at some distance 

below the falls. The Unguesi and Lekone, with their 

Klers, flow westward, this river to the south, and all 

Mse to which we are about to come take an easterly di- 

tion. We were thus at the apex of the ridge, and found 
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thttt, as water boiled at 202°, our altitude above the lerol 
of llic aea was over 6000 feot. 

Wg mot an elephant oa the Kalomo 'which had no tuska 
This is as rare a thing in Africa as it is to find them Tith 
tusks in Ceylon. As soon as she saw us she made off. It 
^ remarkable to see the fear of man operating cvec on thii 
huge beaBt. Buffaloes abound, and we see largo herds cf 
tbom feeding in all directions by day. When mudi dis- 
taibed by man, they I'ctire into the densest parts of the 
forest and feed by night only. We secured a fino larga 
bull by crawling close to a herd. When shot, he fell down, 
and the rest, not seeing their enemy, gazed about, wonder- 
ing where the danger lay. The others came back to it, 
and, when we showed ourselves, much to the amuBement 
of my companions, they lifted him up with their horns, 
and, half supporting him in the crowd, bore him away. 
All these wild animals usually gore a wounded companion 
and expel him from the herd; even zebras bito and kick 
an unfortunate or n dieeasod one. IL is intended by this 
Instinct that none hut the perfect and healthy ones should 
propagate the species. In this case they manifested their 
usual propensity to gore the wounded ; but our appearance 
at that moment caused them to take flight, and this, with 
the goring being continued a little, gave my men the im- 
pression that they were helping away their wounded com- 
panion. He was shot between the fourth and fifth ribs; 
the ball passed through both lungs and a rib on the oppi>- 
site side, and then lodged beneath the skin. But, though 
it was eight ounces in weight, yet he ran off some distance, 
and was secured only by the people driving him into a pool 
of wat^r and killing him there with their spears. The 
herd ran away in the direction of our camp, and then came 
bounding past us again. Wo took refuge on a large ant 
bill, and as they rushed by us at full gallop I had a good 
Opportunity of seeing that the leader of a herd of about 
sixty was an old cow : all the others allowed her a fall 
hklf-Iongth in tbeir front On hei withers eat about tweatj 
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buffiilo-birdSy {Textwr erythrorhynchta, Smith,) whidi act thf 
part of guardian spirits to the animals. When the toiTaio 
is quietly feeding, this bird may be seen hopping on the 
ground picking np food, or sitting on its back ridding it of 
the insects with which their skins are sometimes iufestod. 
The sight of the bird being mnch more acute than that of 
the buffalo, it is soon alarmed by the approach of any dan- 
ger, and, flying up, the buffaloes instantly raise their beads 
to discover the cause which has led to the sudden flight <^ 
their guardian. They sometimes accompany the buffaloes 
In their flight on the wing; at other times they sit as above 
described. 

Another African bird — ^namely, the Buphaga Afrinanor^ 
attends the rhinoceros for a similar purpose. It is called 
<<kala'' in the language of the Bechuanas. When these 
people wish to express their dependence upon another, 
they address him as <^my rhinoceros,'' as if they were tbe 
Urds. The satellites of a chief go by the same name 
This bird cannot be said to depend entirely on the insects 
on that animal, for its hard, hairless skin is a protectiou 
against all except a few spotted ticks; but it seems to be 
attached to the beast somewhat as the domestic dog is to 
man; and, while the buffalo is alarmed by the sudden flying 
up of its sentinel, the rhinoceros, not having keen sight, 
but an acute ear, is warned by the cry of its associate, the 
Buphaga Africana. The rhinoceros feeds by night, and its 
sentinel is frequently heard in the morning uttering its 
well-known call as it. searches for its bulky companion. 
One species of this bird, observed in Angola, possesses a bill of 
a peculiar scoop or stone-forceps form, as if intended only 
Ic t^^ar off insects from the skin ; and its daws are as sharp 
as needles, enabling it to hang on to an animal's ear while 
performing a useful service within it. This sharpness of 
che claws allows tbe bird to cling to the nearly-insensible 
cuticle without irritating the nerves of pain on the true 
akin, exactly as a burr does to the human hand; bat, in the 
ease of the Buphaga Africana and ertftkrorhyncha^ ether 
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Ibod ia partaken of, for we observed flocks of them roosting 
on the reeds in spots where neither tamo nor wild antmall 
were to be found. 

The most wary animal in a herd iagenerally the "leader." 
When it is shot, the others often seem at a loss what to do 
and stop in a state of bewilderment. I have soon them 
then attempt to follow each other, and appear quite con- 
fused, no one knowing for half a minute or more whore to 
direct the flight. On one occasion I happened to shoot th« 
leader, a young zebra mare, which at some former time 
had been bitten on the hind-leg by a carnivorous animal, 
and, thereby mado unusually wary, had, in consequence, 
become a leader. If they see either one of their own herd 
or any other animal taking to flight, wild animals invariably 
flee. The most timid thus naturally leads the rest. It ia 
not any other peculiarity, but simply this provision, which 
ia given them fortho preservation of the race. The great 
lioroaso of warineaa which is soon to occur when the females 
bring forth their young, causes all the loaders to be at that 
time females; and there is a probability that the separa- 
tion of sexes into distinct herds, which is annually observed 
in many antelopes, arising from the simple fact that the 
greater caution of the she antelopes is partaken of only by 
the yoang males, and their more frequent flights now havo 
the effect of leaving the old males behind. I am inclined 
to believe this, because they are never seen in the act of 
expelling the males. 

December 2, 1855. — We remained near a small hill, called 
Manndo, where we began to be frequently invited by the 
honey-guide, (Guculxis indicator.) Wishing to ascertain the 
truth of the native assertion that this bird is a deceiver, 
KDd by its call sometimes leads to a wild beast and not to 
honey, I inquired if any of my men had ever been led by 
this friendly little bird to any thing else than what its 
name implies. Only one of the ono hundred and fourteen 
oonld say he had been led to an elephant instead of a hive. 
i am quite convinced that the majority of people who 
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commit themselveB to its guidance are led to honey, and t( 
ft alone. 

On the 8d we crossed the river Mozumai or river of Bilai 
having travelled through a beautifully-undulating pastoral 
eountry. To the south^ and a little east of this, stands the 
hill Taba Cheu, or '< White Mountain/' from a mass of white 
rock, probably dolomite, on its top. But none of the hilk 
are of any great altitude. 

At the river of Dila we saw the spot where Sebituane 
lived, and Sekwebu pointed out the heaps of bones of cattle 
which the Makololo had been obliged to slaughter after 
performing a march with great herds captured from the 
Batoka tlnrough a patch of the fatal tsetse. When Sebi- 
tuane saw the symptoms of the poison, he gave orders to 
his people to eat the cattle. He still had vast numbers; 
and when the Matebele, crossing the Zambesi opposite this 
part, came to attack him, he invited the Batoka to take 
repossession of their herds, he having so many as to be 
•inablo to guide them in their flight. The country was at 
that time exceedingly rich in cattle, and, besides pasturage, 
it is all well adapted for the cultivation of native produce. 
Being on the eastern slope of the ridge, it receives more 
rain than any part of the westward. Sekwebu hod been 
instructed to point out to me the advantages of this posi* 
tion for a settlement, as that which all the Makololo hod 
never ceased to regret. It needed no eulogy from Sek- 
webu; I admired it myself, and the enjoyment of good 
health in fine open scenery had an exhilarating effect on 
my spirits. The great want was population, the Batoka 
having all taken refuge in the hills. We were now in the 
vicinity of those whom the Makololo deem rebels, and felt 
some anxiety as to how we should be received. 

On the 4th we reached their first village. Eemaining at 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, we sent two men to 
inform them who we were and that our purposes were 
peaceful. The head-man came and spoke civilly, but, when 
nearly dark, the people of another village arrived and 
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behavod very difforently. They began by trying to Bpear 
a young man who had gone for water. Then they ap- 
proached UB, and one came forward howling at the top oi 
hit! voice in the most hideous manner : his eyoB wero shot 
out, his lips covered with foam, and every muscle of his 
frame qnivered. He came near to me, and, having a small 
battle-axe in his hand, alarmed my men lest he might 
do violence; but they were afraid to disobey my previous 
orders and to follow their own inclination by knocking 
him on the head. I felt a little alarmed too, but would not 
fihow fear before my own people or strangers, and kept a 
sharp look-out on the little battle-axe. It seemed to me a 
case of ecstasy or prophetic frenzy voluntarily produced. I 
felt it would be a sorry way to leave the world to get 
my head chopped by a mad savage, though that, perhaps, 
would bo preferable to hydrophobia or delirium tremens. 
Sekwebu took a spear in his right hand, as if to pierce a 
bit of leather, but in reality to plunge it into the man if he 
offered violence to me. After my courage had been suffi- 
ciently tested, I beckoned with the head to the civil head- 
man to remove him; and he did so by drawing him aside. 
This man pretended not to know what he was doing. J 
would fain have felt his pulse, to ascertain whether tte 
violent trembling were not feigned, but had not much 
inclination to go near the battle-axe again. There was, 
however, a flow of perspiration, and the excitement con- 
tinued fully half an hour, then gradually ceased. This 
paroxysm is the direct opposite of hypnotism, and it ii 
singular that it has not been tried in Europe as ^eil ai 
clairvoyance. This second batch of visitors took no paint 
to conceal their contempt for our small party, saying to 
each other, in a tone of triumph, " They are quite a god- 
send!" — ^literally, "God hasapportioned them to us." "They 
are lost among the tribes !" " They have wandered in order 
to be destroyed, and what can they do without shields 
among so many ?" Sume of them asked if there 
other parties. Sekeletu had ordered my men not to taka 
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thmt AkUBg M in the om0 of my fint tomfuxy. W« 
were looked upon as nnenned, and an easy proj. We 
prepared againat a nigbtnattack by dischaiging and re* 
loading our gnns, wbicb were ezactij tbe aame in number 
(five) aa on tbe fonoer occasion, aa I allowed my late com* 
paniona to retain tboae wbicb I purchased at Loanda. W% 
were not molested; bat some of the enemy tried to lead ns 
toward tbe Basbukulompo, who are considered to be the 
fiercest raoe in this quarter. As we knew onr direction to 
tbe confluence of tbe Kaftie and Zambesi, we declined their 
guidance, and tbe civil bead-man of tbe evening before 
cben came along with us. Crowds of natives bovered 
round us in tbe forest ; but be ran forward and ezplained| 
and we were not molested. That nigbt we slept by a little 
village under a jk>w range of bills, wbicb are called Chiza- 
mena. Tbe country here is more woody than on tbe high 
lands we bad left; but the trees are not in general large. 

When we bad passed tbe outskirting villages which idone 
consider themselves in a state of war with the Makololo, 
we found the Batoka, or Batonga, as they here call them- 
selves, quite friendly. Great numbers of them came from 
all the surrounding villagers with presents of maize and 
masuka, and expressed great joy at the first appearance of 
a white man and harbinger of peace. The women clothe 
themselves bettor than the Balonda, but the men go inpuris 
naturalihus. They walk about without the smallest sense 
of shame. They have even lost the tradition of the " fig- 
leaf I asked a fine, large-bodied old man if he did not 
think it would be better to adopt a little covering. He 
looked with a pitying leer, and laughed with surprise at my 
thinking him at all indecent : he evidently considered him* 
self above such weak superstition. I told them that, on 
my return, I shoxdd have my family with me, and no one 
mast come near us in that state. ^^ What shall we put on f 
we have no clothing." It was considered a good joke 
when I told them that, if they had nothing else^ they must 
pat on a bun^^b of ^irrass. 
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The fhrther we ndvancod the more we (bnnd the conntry 
Bffanning with inhabitanta. Great nnmhurB came to eefl 
the while man, — a eight they had never beheld before. They 
always bronght presents of maize and masuka. Theii 
mode ot salutation ia quite singular- They throw them- 
Bslves on their backs on the ground, and, rolling irom sids 
to side, Blap the outside of their thighs as exprosfiions of 
thankfulneBs and welcome, uttering the words " Kini* 
bomba." This method of salutation was to me very dis- 
agreeable, and I never could get reconciled to it. I catted 
out, " Stop, stop ! I don't want that }" but they, imagining 
I was dissatisfied, only tambled about more furiously and 
slapped their thighs with greater vigor. The men being 
totally unclothed, this performance imparted to my mind 
a painfbl sense of their extreme degradation. My own 
Batoka were much more degraded than the Barot.so, and 
more reckless. We had to keep a strict watch, so as not 
to bo involved by their thieving from the inhabitanta, in 
whose country and power we were. Wo had also to watch 
the use they made of their tongues, for some within heap- 
ing of the villagers would say, "I broke ail the pots of 
:hat Tillage," or "I killed a man there." Thoy were 
eager to recount their soldier-deeds when they were Id 
c(»opany with the Makololo in former times as a conquor- 
ing army. They wore thus placing ns in danger by their 
remarks. I called them together, and spoke to them about 
Iheir folly, and gave them a pretty plain intimation that I 
meant to insist upon as complete subordination as I had 
■ccured in my former journey, as being necessary for the 
flafety of the party. Happily, it never was needful to 
resort to any other measure for their obedience, as they all 
believed that I would enforce it. 

Deeeniher 6. — We passed the night near a series of TillsgeB. 
Before we came to a stand under our tree, a man cam« 
rtinuing to ua with hands and arms firmly bound with 
»rds behind hia back, entreating rae to release him 
jViiBti I had diamounted, the bead-man of the vilUigt 
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advanced, and I inquired the prisoner's oiTence. He stated 
that he had come from the Bashukulompo as a fugitive, and 
he had given him a wife and garden and a supply of seed; 
but, on refusing a demand for more, the prisoner had 
threatened to kill him, and had been seen the night before 
skulking about the village, apparently with that intention. 
I declined interceding unless he would confess to his &ther* 
in-law, and promise amendment. He at first re^ed to 
promise to abstain from violence, but afterward agreed. 
The father-in-law then said that he would take him to the 
village and release him ; but the prisoner cried out, bitterly, 
" He will kill me there I don't leave me, white man." I 
ordered a knife, and one of the villagers released him on 
the spot. His arms were cut by the cords, and he was 
quite lame from the blows he had received. 

We spent Sunday, the 10th, at Monze's village, who U 
considered the chief of all the Batoka we have seen. He 
lives near the hill Kisekise, whence we have a view of at 
least thirty miles of open undulating country, covered wTth 
short grass and having but few trees. These open lawns 
would in 'any other land, as well as this, be termed pas- 
toral ; but the people have no cattle, and only a few goatfi 
and fowls. 

The chief Monze came to us on Sunday morning, wrapped 
in a large cloth, and rolled himself about in the dust, 
screaming "Kina bomba," as they all do. The sight of 
great naked men wallowing on the ground, though intended 
to do me honor, was always very painful : it made me feel 
thankful that my lot had been cast in such different cir- 
cumstances from that of so many of my fellow-men. One 
of his wives accompanied him ; she would have been comely 
if her teeth had been spared : she had a little battle-axe in 
her hand, and helped her husband to scream. She wal 
much excited, for she had never seen a white man before 
We rather liked Monze, for he soon felt at home among us, 
and kept up conversation during much of the day. One 
head-man of a village after another arrived, and each d 
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tbem ^applied as liberally with mnize, gioundnutB, as'l 
com. Monzo gave us a goat and a fowl, and appeared 
bigUy satisfied witb a present of some handkerchiefs I had 
got ID my SQpplieB left at the island. Being of printed 
cotton, they oseited great admiration; and, when I put a 
gaady-colorod one as a ehawl about bis child, he eaid tbat 
be would send for all his people to make a dance about it. 
In telling thera that ray object was to open up a path 
whereby they might, by getting merchandise for ivory, 
avoid tho guilt of selling their children, I asked Monzo, 
with about one hundred and fifty of his men, if they would 
like a white man to live among tbeui and teach them. All 
expressed high satisfaction at the prospect of the white 
man and his path: tbey would protect both him and his 
property. I asked the question, because it would bo of 
great importance to have stations in this healthy region, 
whither agents oppressed by aicknesa might retire, and 
which would serve, moreover, as part of a chain of com- 
municattOD between tho interior and the coast. Th« 
answer does not mean much more than what I know, by 
other means, to be the case, — that a white man of good sense 
would be welcome and safe in all these parts. By upright- 
ness, and laying himself out for tho good of the people, he 
would be known ail over the country as a benefactor of the 
race. None desire Christian instruction, for of it they 
have no idea. But tho people are now humbled by thn 
scourginga they have received, and seem to bo in a favor- 
able state for tho reception of the gospel, Tho gradual 
restoration of their former prosperity in oattlo, simul- 
taneously with instruction, would operate beneficially upon 
their minds. The language is a dialect of tho other negro 
languages in the great valley; and, as many of the Batoka 
living under the Makololo understand both it and tho 
Sichuann, miasiondries conld soon acquire it through that 
nediam. 

Mouze had never been visited by any white man, butj 
wn black native traders, who, he said, came for ivory, J 
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not for slaves. He bad heard of white mefx pamiig &r to 
the east of him to Cazembe, — ^referring, no doabt, to Perek*ay 
Laoerda, and others, who have visited that chief. 

Monzo came on Monday morning, and^ on parting, pre- 
sented ns with a piece of a ba£DEilo which had been killed 
the day before by lions. We crossed the rivulet Makoe, 
which mns westward into the Kafae, and went northward 
in order to visit Semalembue, an influential chief thei-e. 
We slept at the village of Monzc's sister, who also passer- 
by the same name. Both he and his sister are feminine in 
their appearance, bat disfigured by the foolish custom of 
knocking out the upper front teeth. 

It is not often that jail-birds turn out well ; but the firsi 
person who appeared to welcome us at the village of 
Monze's sister was the prisoner we had released in the 
way. He came with a handsome present of corn and 
meal, and, after praising our kindness to the villagers who 
had assembled around us, asked them, ^^ What do you stand 
gazing at ? Don't you know that they have mouths like 
other people ?" He then set off and brought large bundlea 
of grass and wood for our comfort, and a pot to cook our 
food in. 

December 12. — The morning presented the appearance of 
a continuous rain from the north, — the first time we had 
seen it set in from that quarter in such a southern latitude. 
In the Bechuana country, continuous rains are always from 
the northeast or east, while in Londa and Angola they are 
from the north. At Pungo Andongo, for instance, the 
lehitewash is all removed from the north side of the houses. 
It cleared up, however, about nid-day, and Monzo's sister 
conducted us a mile or two upon the road. On partirg. 
she said that she had forwarded orders to a distant village 
to send food to the point where we should sleep. In ex- 
pressing her joy at the prospect of living in peace, she said 
it would be so pleasant '' to sleep without dreaming of any 
one pursuing them with a spear." 

In our front we had ranges of hills called Chamai, covered 
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witU treoB, We croBsed the river Nackacbinta, flowing 
westward into the Kafue, and then pasaed ovor ridges of 
rouke of the aamo mica schist which we found bo abundant 
in Golungo Alto : here they wore anrmountod by reddieh 
porphyry and finely-laminated feldspathic grit with trap. 

Afl we passed along, the people continued to supply ub 
with food in great abundance. They had by some means 
or other got a knowledge that 1 carried medicine, and, 
somewhat to the disgust of my men, who wished to keep 
it all to themeelves, brought their sick children for euro. 
Some of them I found had hooping-cough, which is one of^ 
the few epidemics that range through this country. 
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CHAPTER XXTin. 



Da. LIVINOSTONE DESCEffDS THE ZAMBESI EIVER TO I 
FLUENOE WITH THB LOANOWA. 

13fft. — The country is becoming very beautiful, and fur- 
rowed by deep valleys ; the underlying rocks, being igneous, 
have yielded fertile soil. There is great abundance of large 
game. The bufialoes select open spots, and often eminencei, 
as standing-places through the day, AVe crossed the Mbai, 
and found in its bed rocks of pink marble. Some little 
hills near it are capped by marble of beautiful whiteness, 
the underlying rock being igneous. Viclont showers occur 
frwiuently on the hilla, and cause such sudden sweeping floo-Js 
in these rivulets that five of our men, who had gone to the 
other side for firewood, were obliged to swim back. The 
temperature of the air is lowered considerably by the daily 
rains. Several times the thermometer at sunrise has been 
as low as 68°, and 74° at sunset. Generally, however, il 
Mood at from 72° to 74° at sunrise, 90° to 96° at mid-day, and 
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80^ to 84^ at Bimset. The lensation, however, m beAxre 
remarkedi ytmb not disagreeahle. 

14/^ — ^We entered a most beautifal valley, abounding in 
large game. Finding a bnfGido lying down, I went to 
pccure him for oar food. Three balls did not kill him, and, 
as bo tamed round as if for a charge, we ran for the shelter 
of some rocks. Before we gained them, we found that 
three elephants, probably attracted by the strange noise, 
had cut off our retreat on that side : they, however, turned 
short off, and allowed us to gain the rocks. We then saw 
that the buffalo was moving off quite briskly, and, in order 
not to be entirely balked, I tried a long shot at the last of 
the elephants, and, to the great joy of my people, broke his 
fore-leg. The young men soon brought him to a stand, 
and one shot in the brain despatched him. I was right 
glad to see the joy manifested at such an abundant supply 
of meat. 

On the following day, while my men were, cutting up 
the elephant, great numbers of the villagers came to enjoy 
the feast. We were on the side of a fine green valley, 
studded here and there with trees and cut by numerous 
rivulets. I had retired from the noise, to take an observa- 
tion among some rocks of laminated grit, when I beheld 
an elephant and her calf at the end of the valley, about 
two miles distant. The calf was rolling in the mud, and 
the dam was standing fanning herself with her great ears. 
As I looked at them through my glass, I saw a long string 
of my own men appearing on the other side of them, and 
Sekwebu came and told me that these men had gone of^ 
saying, '^Our £stther will see to-day what sort of men he 
has got.'' I then went higher up the side of the valley, in 
order to have a distinct view of their mode of hunting. 
The goodly beast, totally unconscious of the approach of 
an enemy, stood for some time suckling her young one,; 
which seemed about two years old : they then went into a 
*^H containing mud, and smeared themselves all over with I 
he little one frisking about his dam, flapping his oari 
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■nd tosBuif; hia trunk inceaanntly, in elephantine fnahion 
She kept flapping her eavB and wagging her tail, as if in 
the height of enjoyment. Then hegao tho piping of hei 
enemies, which was performed by blowing into a tube, ot 
the bands closed together, as hoye do into a key. Thej 
csU out to attract the aDimal'B attention i — 

" cliief I chieri we have come to liiti jaii. 

chief I cbicf ! mitaj more viU die bexides joa." &o. 
■' The goUs haie said it," iio. &o. 

Both animals expanded their ears and listened, then loft 
their bath as the crowd rushed toward them. The little 
one ran forward toward the end of the valley, but, seeing 
the men there, returned to his dam. She placed herself on 
the danger-side of her calf, and passed her proboscis over it 
again and again, as if to assure it of safety. She frequently 
looked back to the men, who kept un an incessant shouting, 
singing, and piping; then looked at her yoiing one and 
ran after it, sometimes sideways, as if her feohngs were 
divided between anxiety to protect her offspring and desire 
to revenge the temerity of her persecutors. The men kept 
about a hundred yards in her rear, and some that distance 
from her flanks, and continued thus until she was obliged 
to cross a rivulet. The time spent in descending and get- 
ting np the opposite hank allowed of their coming up to 
the edge and discharging their spears at about twenty 
yards' distance. After the first discharge she apjieared with 
her sides red with blood, and, beginning to flee for her ow» 
life, seemed to think no more of her young. I had pre- 
viously sent off Sekwebu with orders to spare the calf. It 
ran very fast, but neither yonng nor old ever enter into a 
gallop : their qniekeat pace is only a sharp walk. Befor» 
Sekwebu could reach them, the calf had taken refuge is 
the water, and was killed. The pace of the dam gradually 
became slower. She turned with a shriek of rage, and 
made a furious charge back among the men. They 
vanished at right angles to her course, or sideways, and, 
Mghe ran straight on, she went through the whole party 
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but came near no one except a man who wore a pieee c^ 
cloth on his shoulders. Bright clothing is always dangenmf 
in these cases. She charged three or four times, and, ex- 
cept in the first instance, never went farther than one 
hundred yards. She often stood after she had crossed s 
nvulet, and faced the men, though she received fresh 
spears. It was by this process of spearing and loss of 
blood that she was killed; for at last, making a short 
charge, she staggered round and sank down dead in s 
kneeling posture. I did not see the whole hunt, having 
been tempted away by both sun and moon appearini^ 
unclouded. I turned from the spectacle of the de8truction 
of noble animals, which might be made so use^ in Africa, 
with a feeling of sickness; and it was not relieved by the 
recollection that the ivory was mine, though that was the 
case. I regretted to see them killea, and more especially 
the young one, the meat not being at all necessary at that 
time ; but it is right to add that I did not feel sick when 
my own blood was up the day before. We ought, perhapSj 
to judge those deeds more leniently in which we ourselves 
have no temptation to engage. Had I not been previously 
guilty of doing the very same thing, I might have prided 
myself on superior humanity when I experienced the 
nausea in viewing my men kill these two. 

Passing the rivulet Losito, and through the ranges oi 
hills, we reached the residence of Semalembue on the 18tli. 
His village is situated at the bottom of ranges through 
which the Kafue finds a passage, and close to the bank 
of that river. The Kafue, sometimes called Kahowhe or 
Bashukulompo Eiver, is upward of two hundred yards wide 
here, and full of hippopotami, the young of which may be 
seen perched on the necks of their dams. At this point we 
had reached about the same level as Linyanti. 

Semalembue paid us a visit soon after our arrival, and 
«aid that he had often heard of me, and, now that he had 
the pleasure of seeing mo, he feared that I should sleep the 
first night at his village hungry. This was considered tlie 
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Bsmisoine way of introducing aprpsent, for ho Ihon banded 
five or Rx baskets of meal and maize, and an enormona one 
of gronodnuts. Nest morning ho gave me about twenty 
baeketB more of meal. I could make but a poor return fof 
bis kinanesB; but he accepted my apologies politely, saying 
that ho know tlioro were bo goods in the country from 
which I had come, and, in professing great joy at th« 
words of peace I spoke, he said, "Now I shall caltivata 
largely, in the hope of eating and sleeping in peace." It 
is noticeable that all whom wc have yet met eagerly caught 
up tbe idea of living in peace as the probable effect of the 
gospel. They require no explanation of the existence of 
the Deity. Sekwebu makes use of the term "Reza," and 
they appear to understand at once. Like negroes in 
g«neral. they have a strong tendency to worship; and 1 
heard that Semalembue gets a good deal of ivory from the 
surrounding tribes on pretence of having some supernatural 
power. He transmits this to some other chiefs on the 
Zambesi, and receives in return English cotton goods which 
come from Mozambique by Eabiaa traders. My men here 
began to sell their beads and other ornaments for cotton 
cloth. Semalembue was accompanied by about forty peo- 
ple, all large men. They have much wool on their hwids, 
which is sometimes drawn all together up to tbe crown 
and tied there in a large tapering bunch. Tbe forehead 
and round by the ears is shaven close to the base of this 
toft. Others draw out the hair on one side and twist it 
into I'ttle strings. The rest is taken over and hangs above 
tbe eai', which gives the appearance of having a cap cocked 
jaontjly on the side of the head. 

Tha mode of salutation is by clapping the hands. Various 
parties of women came from the surrounding villages to 
see the white man, but all seemed very much afraid. Their 
foar, which I seldom could allay, made them, when ad- 
dressed, clap their hands with increasing vigor. Sekwobn 
was the only one of the Makololo who knew this part of 
tbe oonntry; and this was the region which to his 
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was best adapted for the residence of a tribe. The natirrs 
generally have a good idea of the nature of the soil and 
pastnmgOy and Sokweba expatiated with great elo<|iience on 
the capabilities of this part for snppljing the wants of the 
Makololo. There is certainly abundance of room at pre- 
sent in the country for thousands and thousands more of 
population. 

We passed near the Losito, a former encampment of 
the Matebele, with whom Sekwebu had lived. At the 
eight of the bones of the oxen they had devoured^ and the 
spot where savage dances had taken place^ though all de- 
serted now, the poor fellow burst out into a wild Matebele 
song. He pointed out also a district, about two days and 
a half west of Semalembue, where Sebituane had formerly 
dwelt. There is a hot fountain on the hills there named 
<< Nakalombo/' which may be seen at a distance emitting 
steam. " There," said Sekwebu, " had your Molekane [Sebi- 
taane] been alive^ he would have brought you to live with 
him. You would be on the bank of the river; and, by 
taking canoes, you would at once sail down to the Zambesi 
and visit the white people at the sea.'' 

The Kafue enters a narrow gorge close by the village of 
Semalembue : as the hill on the north is called Bolengwe, 
I apply that name to the gorge, (lat. 15° 48' 19" S., long. 28** 
22' E.) Semalembue said that he ought to see us over the 
river; so he accompanied us to a pass about a mile south of 
his village, and when we entered among the hills we found 
the ford of the Kafue. On parting with Semalembue I 
put on him a shirt, and he went away with it apparently 
much delighted. 

The ford was at least 260 yards broad, but rocky and 
shallow. After crossing it in a canoe, we went along the 
left bank, and were completely shut in by high hills. 

Semalembue intended that we should go a little to the 

northeast, and pass through the people called Babimpe, and 

we saw some of that people, who invited us to ccme that 

fon avrvint of its being smoother; but, feeling anxionf 
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to get back to the Zambesi again^ we decided to cross th« 
hills toward its confluence with the Kafue. The distancOi 
which in a straight line is but small^ occupied three days. 
The precipitous nature of the sides of this mass of hills 
knocked up the oxen and forced us to slaughter two, one 
of which — a very large one, and ornamented with upward 
of thirty pieces of its own skin detached and hanging 
down — Sekeletu had wished us to take to the white people 
' as a specimen of his cattle. We saw many elephants among 
the hills, and my men ran off and killed three. When we 
came to the top of the outer range of the hills, we had a 
glorious view. At a short distance below us we saw the 
Kafue, wending away over a forest-clad plain to the con- 
fluence, and on the other side of the Zambesi, beyond that, 
lay a long range of dark hills. A line of fleecy clouds 
appeared lying along the course of that river at their base. 
The plain below us, at the left of the Kafue, had more large 
game on it than anywhere else I had seen in Africa. 
Hundreds of buffaloes and zebras grazed on the open spaces, 
and there stood lordly elephants feeding majestically, 
nothing moving apparently but the proboscis. I wished 
that I had been able to take a photograph of a scene so 
seldom > eheld, and which is destined, as gun^ Vncreaso, to 
pass away from earth. When wo descended, we found all 
the animals remarkably tame. The elephants stood beneath 
the trees, fanning themselves with their large ears, as if 
they did not see us at 200 or 300 yards' distance. The 
number of animals was quite astonishing, and made mo 
think that here I could realize an image of that time when 
liegatheria fed undisturbed in the primeval forests. 

We tried to leave one morning, but the rain, coming on 
afiresh, brought us to a stand, and after waiting an hour, 
wet to the skin, we were fain to retrace our steps to our 
sheds. These ifains were from the east, and the clouds 
might be seen on the hills exactly as the "Table-cloth" on 
Table Mountain. This was the first wetting we had go\ 
tfinoe we left Sesheke, for I had gained some experience in 
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Irayelling. In Londa we braved the nun, and, as I de^aad 
being carried in our frequent passage through nmning 
water, I was pretty constantly drenched; but now, when 
we saw a storm coming, we invariably halted. The men 
■oon pulled grass sufficient to make a little shelter for 
themselves by placing it on a bush, and, having got my 
oamp-stool and umbrella, with a little grass under my f^et, 
I kept myself perfectly dry. We also lighted large fires, 
and the men were not chilled by streams of water running 
down their persons and abstracting the heat^ as they would 
have been had they been exposed to the rain. When it 
was over they warmed themselves by the fires, and we 
travelled on comfortably. The effect of this care was that 
we had much less sickness than with a smaller party in 
journeying to Loanda. Another improvement made from 
my experience was avoiding an entire change of diet. In 
going to Loanda I took little or no European food, in order 
not to burden my men and make them lose spirit, but 
trusted entirely to what might be got by the gun and the 
liberality of the Balonda ; but on this journey I took some 
flour which bad been left in the wagon, with some got on 
the island, and baked my own bread all the way in an ex- 
temporaneous oven made by an inverted pot. W th these 
precautions, aided, no doubt, by the greater healthiness 
of the district over which we passed, I enjoyed perfect 
health. 

When we left the Chipongo on the 30th, we passed among 
the range of hills on our left, which are composed of mica 
and clay slate. At the bottom we found a forest of large 
sib'cified trees, all lying as if the elevation of the range had 
made them fall away from it and toward the river. The 
numbers of large game were quite astonishing. I never 
saw elephants so tame as those near the Cbiponga : they 
stood close to our path without being the least afraid. 
This is different from their conduct where they have been 
K)cuBtomed to guns, for there they take alarm at the dis- 

kiM)e of a mile, and begin to run if a shot is fired even al 
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A loDger diBtance. My men killed another here, and ro- 
warded the villagers of the Chiponga for their libt-rahty in 
meal by loading them with fieah. We spent a night at a 
baobab, which was hollow and would hold twenty mea 
inside. It had been used as a lodging-house by the Babisa. 
As we approached nearer the Zambesi, the country becam« 
covered with broad-leaved bushes, pretty thickly planted, 
and we had several times to shout to elephants to got out 
of our way. At an open space, a herd of buffaloes came 
trotting up to look at oar oxen ; und it was only by shooting 
one that I made them retreat. The meat is very much liko 
that of an ox, and this one was very fine. The only danger 
we actually encountered was from a female elephant, with 
three young ones of different sizes. Chai-ging through the 
centre of our extended line, and causing the men to throw 
down their burdens in a great hurry, she received a spear 
for her temerity. I never saw an elephant with more 
than one calf before. We knew that we were near our 
Zambesi again, even before the great river burst upon our 
sight, by the numbers of waterfowl we met. I killed 
four geese with two shots, and, had I followed the wishes 
of my men, could have secured a meal of waterfowl for 
the whole party. I never saw a river with so much animal 
life around and in it, and, as the Barotse say, " Its fish and 
fowl are always fat." When our eyes were gladdened by a 
view of its goodly bj-oad waters, we found it very much 
larger than it is even above the falls. One might try Ui 
make liis voice heard across it in vain. Its flow was more 
rapid than near Sesheke, being often four and a half mile* 
an hoar; and, what I never saw before, the water was dis- 
colored and of a deep bi-ownish red. In the great valley 
the Leeambye never becomes of this color. The adjacent 
country, bo far north as is known, is all level, and the soil, 
being generally covered with dense herbage, is not abraded; 
bat on the eaatern ridge t!ie case is different : the grass is 
Bhorl, and, the elevation being great, the soil ia washed 
down by the atreami, and hence tlie discoloration whieb 
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we now view. The same thing was obeenred on tiie westen 
ridge. We never saw diBOoloration till we reached tiie 
Quango : that obtained its matter from the western slope 
of the western ridge^ just as this part of the Zambesi 
receives its soil from the eastern slope of the eastern ridge. 
It carried a considerable quantity of wreck of reeds, sticks, 
and trees. We stmck npon the river abont eight miles cast 
of the conflnence with the Kafue, and thereby missed a 
sight of that interesting point. The cloudiness of the 
weather was sach that but few observations could be made 
for determining our position ; so, pursuing our course, we 
went down the lefl bank, and came opposite the island of 
Menye makaba. The Zambesi contains numerous islands: 
this was about a mile and a half or two miles long and up- 
ward of a quarter of a mile broad. Besides human popu- 
lation, it has a herd of buffaloes that never leave it. In 
the distance they seemed to be upward of sixty. The 
iiuman and brute inhabitants understand each other; for 
when the former think they ought to avenge the liberties 
committed on their gardens, the loaders of the latter come 
out boldly to give battle. They told us that the only time 
m which they can thin them is when the river is full and 
part of the island flooded. They then attack them from 
their canoes. The comparatively small space to which 
they have confined themselves shows how luxuriant the 
vegetation of this region is ; for were they in want of more 
pasture, as buflaloes can swim well, and the distance from 
this bank to the island is not much more than 200 yardSi 
they might easily remove hither. The opposite bank is 
much more distant. 

Ranges of hills appear now to run parallel with the 
Zambesi, and are about fifteen miles apart. Those on the 
north approach nearest to the river. The inhabitants on 
that side are the Batonga, those on the south bank are 
the Banyai. The hills abound in buffaloes, and elephants 
are numerous; and many are killed by the people on 
both banks. They erect stages on high trees overhang* 
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i»g Iho paths by which the elephaota come, aiid then um 
R liu-ge spear with a handle nearly as thick ae a man's 
wiiBt, and four or fivo feet loDg. When Lhe tuiinuil 
OOnies benealh they throw the spear, and if it enters b»> 
tw'ien the ribs above, ae the blade is at least twenty inchiw 
long by two broad, the motion of the handle, as it is aidod 
by knocking against the trees, makes irighlful gashes 
within and soon causes death. They kill ihem also by 
means of a ^pear inserted in a beam of wood, which being 
suspended on a branch of a tree by a cord attached to R 
latch fastened in the path and intended to be struck by 
the animal's foot, leads to the fall of the beam, and, lh« 
spear being poisoned, causes death in a few liours. 

We were detained by eontiouoas rains several days ai 
this island. The clouds rested upon the tops of the hiDs as 
they came from the eastward, and then poured down plen- 
teous showers on the valleys below. As soon us we could 
move, Tomba Nyama, the head-man of the island, volun- 
teered the loan of a canoe to cross a small river, called 
the Chongwe, which we found to be about fifty or sixty 
yards broad and flooded. All this part of the country wu« 
well known to Sekwebu; and ho informed ns that, when 
he passed through it as a boy, the inhabitants poaseBsed 
abundance of cattle and there were no tsetse. The exist- 
ence of the insect now shows that it may return in com- 
pany with the larger game. The vegetation along the 
bank was exceedingly rank, and the bushes so tangled thai 
it was difficult to get on. The paths had been made by tha 
wild animals alone, for the general pathway of the people 
ia the river, in their canoes. We usually followed the foot- 
paths of (he game; and of these there was no lack. Bai> 
falocB, zebras, pallahs, and waterbucks abound; and tbera 
ia also a great abundance of wild pigs, koodoos, and the 
black antelope. We got one buffalo as he was I'olling him- 
jelf in a pool of mud. lie had a large piece of skin torn 
out of his flank, it was believed, by mi alligator. 

Wo were stmck by th^ fact that, as soon 
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between the nrngee of hillB which flank the Zambesi, ilie 
rains felt warm. At sunrise the thermometer stood at from 
82' to 86^ ; at mid-day in the coolest shade, namely, in my 
Kttle tent under a shady tree, at 96^ to 98^ ; and at sunset 
It is 86^. This is different from any thing we experienced 
in the interior; for these rains always bring down the mer- 
cury to 72^ or even 68^. There, too, we found a small| 
black coleopterous insect, which stung like the mosquito 
but injected less poison : it puts us in mind of that insect^ 
which does not exist in the high lands we had left. 

January 6, 1856. — ^Each village we passed furnished us 
with a couple of men to take us on to the next. They 
were useful in showing us the parts least covered with 
jungle. When we came near a village, we saw men, 
women, and children employed in weeding their gardensy 
they being great agriculturists. Most of the men are 
muscular, and have large ploughman-hands. Their color 
is the same admixture — ^from very dark to light olive— 
that we saw in Londa. Though all have thick lips and 
flat noses, only the more degraded of the population pos- 
sess the ugly negro physiognomy. They mark themselves 
by a line of little raised cicatrices, each of which is a quar- 
ter of an inch long : they extend from the tip of the nose 
to the root of the hair on the forehead. It is remarkable 
that I never met with an albino in crossing Africa, 
though, from accounts published by the Portuguese, I was 
led to expect that they were held in favor as doctors by 
eertain chiefs. I saw several in the south : one at Kuru- 
man is a fhll-grown woman, and a man having this pecu- 
liarity of skin was met with in the colony. Their bodies 
are always blistered on exposure to the sun, as the skio 
is more tender than that of the blacks. The Krruman 
woman lived some time at Kolobeng, and generally had on 
her bosom and shoulder^ the remains of large bisters. 
She was most apxious to be made black; but nitrate of 
Iver, taken internally, did not produce its usual effect 
Bring the time I resided at Mabotsa, a woman oam<) ^ 



llifl atatioD with a fine boy, aa albino. The futhcr hod 
ordered her to throw him away; bat she clung to hei 
offspring for many years. He was remarkably intoUigenl 
for hia age. The pupil of the eye was of a pink color, aod 
the eye itself was unsteady in vision. The hair, or rathei 
wool, was yellow, and the features were those common 
among the Bechuanas. After I lefl the place, the mother 
18 uaid to have become tired of living apart from the father, 
who refused to have her while she retained the sou. She 
took him out one day and killed him close to the village of 
Mabotsa, and nothing was done to her by the authorities. 
From having met with no albinos in Londa, I suspect they 
are there also put to death. We saw one dwarf only in 
Londa, and brands on him showed he hi.d once been » 
slave; and there is one dwarf woman at Linyanti. The 
general absence of deformed persons is partly owing to 
their destruction in infancy, and partly to the mode of life 
being a natural one so far as ventilation and food are con- 
cerned. They use but few unwholesome mixtures as con- 
diments, and, though their undress exposes them to the 
vicissitudes of the temperature, it does not harbor vomites. 
It was ohaerved that, when smallpox and measles visited 
the country, they were most severe on the half-castes who 
were clothed. In several tribes, a child which is said to 
"tlola" (transgress) is put to death. "Tlolo," or trans- 
gression, ia ascribed to several curious eases. A child who 
cut the upper front teeth before the under was always put 
to death among the Bakaa, and, I believe, also among the 
Bakwains, In some tribes, a case of twins renders one of 
them liable to death; and an ox which, while lying in the 
oen, beats the ground with its tail, is treated in the same 
way. It ia thought to be calling death to visit the tribe. 
When I waa coming through Londa, my men carried a 
groat number of fowls, of a larger breed than any thoy 
had at home. If one crowed before midnight, it had been 
guilty of "tlolo," and was killed. The men often carried 
them sitting on their guns, and, if one began to crow in a 
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forest, the uwnor would give it a beatings by way of teact^ 
ing it not to be guilty of crowing at unseasonable hours. 

The woinon here are in the habit of piercing the uppe/ 
lip and gradually enlarging the orifice until they can insert 
a shell. The lip then appears drawn out beyond the per- 
pendicular oi the nose, and gives them a most ungainly 
aspect. Sekwebu remarked, '< These women want to make 
their mouths like those of ducks;'' and, indeed, it does 
appear as if they had the idea that female beauty of lip 
had been attained by the Oi'nithorhynchus paradoxus alone. 
This custom prevails throughout the country of the Maravi, 
and no one could see it without confessing that &shion had 
never led women to a freak more mad. We had rains now 
every day, and considerable cloudiness; but the sun often 
burst thi\)ugh with scorching intensity. All call out against 
it then, saying, << Oh, the sun { that is rain again." It is 
worth noticing that my companions never complained of 
the heat while on the highlands; but when we descended 
into the lowlands of Angola, and here also, they began to 
fret on account of it. I myself felt an oppressive steami- 
ness in the atmosphere which I had not experienced on 
the higher lands. 

As the game was abundant and my party very large, 1 
had still to supply their wants with the gun. We slaugh* 
tered the oxon only when unsuccessful in hunting. We 
always entered into friendly relations with the head-men 
of the different villages, and they presented grain and other 
food freely. One man gave a basinful of rice, — the first 
we met with in the country. It is never seen in the in- 
terior. He said he knew it was "white man's com," and, 
when I wished to buy some more, he asked me to give him 
a slave. This was the first symptom of the slave-trade on 
tliis side of the country. The last of these friendly head 
men was named Mobala ; and, having passed him in peace, 
we had no anticipation of any thing else; but after a few 
hours we reached Selole or Chilole, and fo md that he not 
onlj considered us enemies, but had actu illy sent an ex* 
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pTOBB to rs.sc tho tribo of Sfbunima ngainat iia. All th« 
womon I f Sclolo had fled, and the few people wo met ox- 
liilitod ligna of terror. An armed party had coma from 
MImrumt in obedience to the call; bnt tho head-man of 
tho com] any, being Mburuma's brother, Buspecting that it 
WBB a hoiix, came to our encampment and told as the whole. 
When w( oxplainedour objeeta, hctold na that Mbnruma, he 
had no doubt, would receive ns well. Tho reaeon why So- 
lole acted in this foolish manner we afloi-ward found to be 
thla: an Italian named Simoen8,and nicknamed Siriatomba, 
(don't eat tobacco,) had married the daughter of a chief 
called Sekokole, living north of Toto. He armed a party 
of fifty slaves with guns, and, ascending the river in canoea 
Bome diBlance beyond the island Meya makaba, attacked 
several inhabited islands beyond, securing a large number 
of priaonera and much ivory. On hia return, tho different 
chiefs — at the instigation of his father-in-law, who also did 
not wish him to set up as chief — united, attacked and dia- 
perBcd the party of Simoena, and killed him while trying 
to escape on foot. Selolo imagined that I was another 
Italian, or, as he expressed it, " Siriatomba risen from the 
dead." In his message to Mburuma he even aaid that 
Mobala, and all thovillages bej'ond, were utterly destroyed 
by our fire-arms; but the sight of Mobala himself, who had 
come to the village of Selolo, led tho brother of Mburuma 
to see at once that it was all a hoax. But for this the 
foolish fellow Selole might have given us trouble. 

Wo eaw many of tho liberated captives of this Italian 
among thovillages here, and Sekwebu found them to be 
Matcbole. The brother of Mburuma had a gun, which waa 
the first we had seen in coming eastward. Before wo 
reached Mburuma, my men went to attack a troop of ol&- 
[thants, as they were much in need of meat. When tho 
troop began to run, one of them fell into a hole, and before 
he could extricate himself an opportunity waa afforded foi 
all the men to throw their spears. When he roae he was 
like a huge porcupine, for each of tho seventy or eighty moo 
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had discharged more than one spear at him. As they had bo 
more, thoy sent for me to finish him. In order to pnt him 
at once oat of pain, I went to within twenty yards, there 
being a bank between us which he 3oald not readily climb. 
I rested the gnn upon an ant-hill, so as to take a steady 
aim; but, though I fired twelve two-ounce bullets (all 1 
had) into different parts, 1 could not kill him. As it was 
becoming dark, I advised my men to let him stand, being 
sure of finding him dead in the morning ; but, though we 
searched all the next day, and went more than ten miles, 
we never saw him again. 1 mention this to young men 
who may think that they will be able to hunt elephants 
on foot by adopting the Ceylon practice of killing them 
by one ball in the brain. I believe that in Africa the 
practice of standing before an elephant, expecting to kill 
him with one shot, would be certain death to the hunter ; 
and I would add for the information of those who may 
think that, because I met with a great abundance of game 
here, they also might find rare sport, that the tsetse exists 
all along both banks of the Zambesi, and there can be no 
hunting by means of horses. Hunting on foot in this climate 
is such excessively hard work that I feel certain the keenest 
sportsman would very soon turn away from it in disgust> 
I myself was rather glad, when furnished with the excuse 
that I bad no longer any balls, to hand over all the hunting 
to my men, who had no more love for the sport than myself, 
as they never engaged in it except when forced by hunger. 
Some of them gave me a hint to melt down my plate by 
asking if it were not lead. I had two pewter plates and a 
piece of zinc, which I now melted into bullets. I also spent 
the remainder of my handkerchief^ in buying spears for 
them. My men frequently surrounded herds of buffaloes 
and killed numbers of the calves. 1, too, exerted myself 
greatly; but, as 1 am now obliged to shoot with the left 
arm, I am a bad shot, and this, with the lightness of the 
bullets, made me very unsuccessful. The more the hungeri 
the less my sucodss, invariably 
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I may hora udd an adventure with ao elephant of ou 
who has had more narrow escapes than any man living, 
but whose modesty baa always pre rented him from publish- 
ing any thing about himself. When we were on tlie banks of 
the Zonga in 1350, Mr. Oswell pursued one of those animals 
into tbti dense, thick, thorny bushes met with on the margin 
of tliat river, and to which the elephant uaually flees for 
safety. He followed through a narrow pathway by lifting 
np some of the branches and forcing his way through the 
rest; but, when he had just got over this difficulty, he saw 
the elephant, whose tail he had but got glimpses of before, 
now rushing toward him. There was then no time to lift up 
branches; so ho ti-ied to force the horse through thorn. Ho 
uould not effect a passage; and, as there was but an instant 
between the attempt and failure, the hunter triad to dis- 
mount, but in doing this one foot was caught by a branch, 
and the spur drawn along the animal's flank; this made 
him spring away and throw the rider on the ground with 
bis face to the elephant, which, being in full chase, still 
.' went on, Mr. Oswelt saw the huge fore-foot about to de- 

I Bcend on his lega, parted them, and drew in bis breath as 

if to resist the pressure of tbe other foot, which he expected 
would nest descend on his body. He saw the whole 
length of the under part of the enormous brute pass over 
him: the horse got away safely. I have heard of but one 
other authentic instance in which an elephant went over a 
man without injury, and, for any one who knows the nature 
of the buab in which this occurred, the very thought of an 
encounter in it with such a foe is appalling. As the thorna 
are placed in pairs on opposite sides of the branches, and 
these turn round on being pressed against, ono pair brings 
the other exactly into the position In which it must pierce' 
the intruder. They cut hko knives. Horses dread this 
bush extremely; indeed, most of them refuse to face its 
thorns. 

On reacuing Hburuma's village, his brother came to y 

moet as. We explained the reason of our delay, Kiid ha M 
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lold US that we were looked npon with alarm. He Mid 
thai Siriatomba had been killed near tho village of Selole 
Mid honco that man's fears. IIo added that the Italian had 
ootDO talking of peace, as we did, but had kidnapped chil- 
dren and bought ivory with tbom, and that wo were snp' 
posed to be following the same calling. I pointed to roy 
mon, and aaked if any of these were slaves, and if we had 
any children among them, and I think wo satisfied him that 
we were true men. E«ferring to our ill aucceee in hnnting 
tho day before, he said, "Tho man at whose village you 
remained waa in &nlt in allowing you to want meat, forhe 
had only to run across to Mhuruma; ho would have givaa 
him a little meal, and, having sprinkled that on the ground 
as an offering to the gods, you would have found your 
elephant." Thechiefs in these parts take upon themselves 
an office somewhat like the priesthood, and the peojdA 
imagine that they can propitiate tho Deity through them 
In itlostralion of their ideas, it may be mentioned that, 
when wo wore among the tribes west of Semalembue, 
several of tho people came forward and introduced them 
selvoM, — one as a hunter of elephants, another as a hunter 
of hippopotami, a third as a digger of pitfalls, — apparently 
wishing me to give them medicine for success in theii 
avocations, as well as to cure the diseases of those to 
whom I was administering the drugs. I thought they at- 
tributed supernatural power to them, for, like all Africans, 
they have unbounded faith in tho efficacy of charms; 
but I took pains to lot them know that they must pray 
and trust to another power than mine for aid. We nevoi 
SAW Mburuma himself, and the conduct of his people indi 
rated very strong suspicions, though he gave us presents 
of meal, maize, and native com. Ilia people never came 
near us except in large bodies and fully armed. Wo bad 
to order tbem to place their bows, arrows, and spears a\ 
a distance before tmtering our encampment. We did not^ 
howerer, tare much for a \\tt\6 tiovible aovt, «» ws ho^od 
^ if irefioald pass this time ■«\\.\iottt mo^^ 
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we might jet be able to return with ease, and withovl 
meeting soar, suspicions looks. 

Mburuma sent two men as guides to the Loangwa. These 
men tried to bring us to a stand, at a distance of about six 
miled from thr village, by the notice, "Mburuma says yon 
are to sleep under that tree." On declining to do this, wt 
were told that we must wait at a certain village for a sup> 
ply of com. As none appeared in an hour, I proceeded oq 
the march. It is not quite certain that their intentions 
were hostile; bat this seemed to disarrange their plans, and 
one of them was soon observed running back to Mburuma. 
!rhey had first of all tried to separate our party by volun- 
teering the loan of a canoe to convey Sekwebu and me, 
together with our luggage^ by way of the river, and, as it 
was pressed upon us, I thought that this was their design. 
The next attempt was to detain us in the pass ; but, be< 
traying no suspicion, we civilly declined to place ourselves 
in their power in an un&vorable position. We afterward 
heard that a party of Babisa traders, who came from th<« 
northeast, bringing English goods from Mozambique, had 
been plundered by this same people. 

At the village of Ma Mburuma, (mother of Mburuma,) th< 
guides, who had again joined us, gave a &vorable report^ 
and the women and children did not flee. Ma Mburuma 
promised us canoes to cross the Loangwa in our front. It 
was pleasant to see great numbers of men, women, and 
boys come, without suspicion, to look at the books, watch, 
looking-glass, revolver, &c. They are a strong, nvLeculax 
race, and both men and women are seen cultivating the 
ground. 

We were obliged to hurry along, for the oxen were bitten 
daily by the tsetse, which, as I have before remarked, now 
inhabits extensive tracts which once supported herds of 
cattle that were swept off by Mpakane and other marau^ 
ders, whose devastations were well known to Sekwebu, for 
h« himself had been an actor in the scenes. When he told 
me of them lie always lowered his voice, in ord^ tiiat ^e 
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gnidefl might not hear that he had been one of Uieii ene- 
mies. Bnt that we were looked npon with sospicion, oc 
accoan . of having come in the footsteps of invaders, was 
evident from our guides remarking to men in the garde^fi 
ihrongh which we passed, '' They have words of peace — 
all very fine; bnt lies only, as the Bazunga are great liars." 
They thought ^we did not understand them; but Sekwebii 
knew every word perfectly; and, without paying any 
ostensible attention to these complimentary remarks, we 
always took care to explain ever afterward that we were 
act Bazunga, but Makoa, (English.) 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BB. LIVINGSTONE DESCENDS THE ZAMBESI TO OHIOOVA. 

Uth, — ^We reached the confluence of the Loangwa and 
the Zambesi, most thankful to Grod for his great mercies in 
helping us thus far. Mburuma's people had behaved so 
suspiciously, that, though we had guides from him, we 
were by no means sure that we should not be attacked 
in crossing the Loangwa. We saw them here collecting 
in large numbers, and, though professing friendship, thoy 
kept at a distance from our camp. They refused to lend 
us more canoes than two, though they have many. They 
have no intercourse with Europeans except through the 
Babisa. They tell us that this was formerly the residence 
of the Bazunga, and maintain silence as to the cause of 
their leaving it. I walked about some ruins I discovered, 
built of stone, and found the remains of a church, and on 
one side lay a broken bell, with the letters I. H. S. and a 
cross, but no date. There were no iuBcriytions on stone, 
id the people could not tell what ti.o Bazunga called 
)ir place. We found afberw.<irJ »l wuh Zumbo. 
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r felt eorao turmoil of spirit in the evening at the pro* 
pect of having all my efforts for tto welfare of this groat 
region and its tcemi-jg population knocked on tlie hea J by 
savages to-morrow, who might be said to " know not what 
they do." It seemed euch a pity that the important fact 
of the exiatence of the two healthy ridges which I had dis- 
coTBrod should not become known in Christendom, for a 
confirmation would thereby have been given to the idea 
that Africa is not open to the gospel. But I read thai 
Jesua said, "All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth: go ye, therefore, and teach all nationa; . . . and lo, 
7 am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." I took 
this as His word of honor, and wont out to take obHerva- 
tions for latitude and longitude, which, I think, wore very 
Bucceaaful. (The church: lat. 15° 37' 22" S., long. 30° 
82' E.) 

15fA. — The natives of the surrounding country collected 
around us this morning, all armed. The women and chil- 
dren were sent away, and one of Mburuma's wiveB, who 
lives in the vicinity, was not allowed to approach, though 
she had come from her village to pay me a visit. Only one 
canoe waa lent to ua, thongh we saw two others tied to the 
bank. Tho part we crossed was about a mile from the 
aonflnence, and, as it was now flooded, it seeroea upward 
of half a mile in breadth. We passed all our goods firat on 
to an island in the middle, then tho remaining cattle and 
men ; occupying the post of honor, I, as usual, waa the 
last to enter the canoe. A number of the inhabitants 
stood armed all the time we were embarking. I showed 
them my watch, lens, and other things to keep them 
auiuaed, until there onlyremained those who were to enter 
the canoe with me. I thanked them for their kindneaa, 
and wiahed them peace. After all, they may have been 
influenced only by the intention to ho ready in case I 
should play them some false trick, for they have reason to 
be distrustful of the whites. Tho guides came over to bid 
aa adiea, and we aat under a mango-tree fifteen feet 'i oir 
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eamlbrenoe. W% found tbem mora communicative now 
They aaid tbat the land on both sides belonged to thu 
Baxungay and that they had left of old^ on the approach of 
Cbangamera, Ngaba, and Mpakane. Sekwebu was with 
Uie last-named, bat he maintained that they never came tn 
the confluence, though they carried off all the cattle of 
Mburuma. The guides confirmed this by saying that the 
Basunga were not attacked, but fled in alarm on the 
approach of the enemy. This mango-tree he knew by its 
proper name, and we found seven others and seveiul tama- 
rinds, and were informed that the chief Mburuma sendi 
men annually to gathei the fruit, but, like many Africans 
whom I have known, nas not had patience to propagate 
more trees. I gave them some little presents for them- 
selves, a handkerchief and a few beads; and they wern 
highly pleased with a cloth of red baize for Mburuma, 
which Sekeletu had giyen me to purchase a canoe. We 
were thankful to part good friends. 

The situation of Zumbo was admirably well ch'osen as a 
site for commerce. Looking backward, we see a mass of 
high, dark mountains covered with trees ; behind us rises 
the tine high hill Mar^nzwe, which stretches away, north- 
ward along the left bank of the Loangwa ; to the S.E. lies 
an open country, with a small round hill in the distance 
called Tofulo The merchants, as they sat beneath the 
verandahb in front of their houses, had a magnificent view 
of the two rivers at their confluence, of their church at 
the angle, and of all the gardens which they had on both 
■idee of the rivers. In these they cultivated wheat with- 
out irrigation, and, as the Portuguese assert, of a grain 
twice the size of that at Tete. From the guides we learned 
that the inhabitants had not imbibed much idea of Chris- 
tianity, for they used the same term for the church-bell 
which they did for a diviner's drum. From this point the 
merchants had water-communication in three directions 
bejood, namely, from the Loangwa to the N.N.W., by vhe 
Kmfbo to the W, ard by the 7.wnV>w. \.o \\i»^^ . ^\>«kk 
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Itttentioii, however, was chiefly attracted to the N. 
Londn ; and the principal articlos of trade were ivor^ 
and staves. Private ontorpriao was always restrained, for, 
the colouiea of the Portuguese being strictly military, and 
the pay of the commandantH being very tfmail, the ofQceri 
hava always been obliged tu engage in trade ; and had they 
not employed their power to draw the trade to thomselvoa 
by preventing private traders from making bargains be- 
yond the villages, and only at regulated prices, thoy would 
have had no trade, as they themselves were obliged t8 
remain always at their posM. 

Several expeditions weut to the north as far as to 0»> 
sembe, and Dr. Lacerda, himself commandant of Teto, 
went to that chief's residence. Unfortunately, he was cfft 
off while there, and his papers, taken possession of by n 
Jesuit who accompanied him, were lost to the world. Thw 
Jesuit probably intended to act fairly und have them pub- 
lished; but soon after bis return ho was called away by 
death himself, and the papers were lost sight of. Dr. La- 
i-erda had a strong desire to open up communication with 
Angola, which would have been of importance then, as 
affordiug a speedier mode of communication with Portugal 
than by the way of the Cape; but since the opening of the 
overland passage to India a quicker transit is effected from 
Eastern Africa to Lisbon by way of the Red Sea. Besidea 
Xiacerda, Cazembo was visited by Poreira, who gave a 
glowing account of that chiefs power, which none of my 
inquiries have confirmed. The people of Matiamvo stated 
to me that Cazembe was a vassal of their chief; and, from 
all the native visitors whom I have seen, he appears to be 
exactly like Shinte and Eatoma, only a little more power. 
fill. The term "Emperor," which has been applied to h 
fleeniB totally inappropriate. The statement of Peroira 
that twenty negi'oes were slaughtered in a day was not 
confirmed by any one else, though numbers may have been 
killed on some particular occasion during the time of hi> 
~ lor wo find thronghout all the country north of 20', 
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which I consider to bo real negro, the custom of Bhoghten^ 
ing victims to accompany the departed soul of a chief; ai»d 
humac sacrifices are occasionally offered, and oertais parts 
of tae bodies are used as charms. It is on account of the 
existence of such rites, with the similarity of the language, 
and the fact that the names of rivers are repeated again 
and again fVom north to south throogji all that region, tha; 
I consider them tc have been originally one family. The 
last expedition to Cazembe was somewhat of the same 
nature as the others, and failed in establishing a commerce 
because the people of Cazembe, who had oome to Tete to 
invite the Portuguese to visit them, had not been allowed 
to trade with whom they might. As it had not been free 
trade there, Cazembe did not see why it should be free 
trade at his town : he accordingly would not allow his 
people to furnish the party with food except at his price ; 
and the expedition, being half starved in consequence, 
came away voting unanimously that Cazembe was a great 
bore. 

When we left the Loangwa, we thought we had got rid of 
the hills; but there are some behind Mazanzwe, though five 
or six milos off from the river. Tsetse and the hills had de- 
Btroyod two riding-oxen, and, when the little one that I now 
rode knocked up, I was forced to march on foot. The bush 
being very dense and high, we were going along among the 
trees, when three buffaloes, which wo had unconsciously 
passed above the wind, thought that they were surrounded 
by men, and dashed through our lino. My ox set off at a 
gallop, and when I could manage to glance back I saw one 
of tbe men up in the air about five feet above a buffald 
whioh was tearing along with a stream of blood running 
down his flank. When I got back to the poor fellow, I 
found that he had lighted on his face, and, though he had 
been carried on the horns of the buffalo about twenty j'arda 
" 9fore getting the final toss, the skin was not pierced, nor 
s a bone broken. When the beasts appeared, he hod 
^wn down his load and stabbed one in the s?de II 
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turned siiddenly upon him, and, before he ci'uld uee a tree 
for defence, carried him off. Wo shampooed him well, and 
thun went on, and iu about a week ho was able to engago 
in th& hunt again. 

Od the movuing of the 17th we were pleased to bq6 m 
person coming (^om the island of Shibanga with jiiokot atii 
hat on. He was quite black, but had come from the Porta- 
goese settlement at Tete or Nynngwe ; and now, for the 
first time, we understood that the Portuguese settlement 
was on the other bank of the river, and that tbejhad been 
fighting with the natives for the last two j'ears. We had 
thuB got into the midst of a Caffre war, without any par- 
ticular wish to be on either side. He advised ua to cross 
the river at once, as Mpende lived on this side. We had 
been warned by the guides of Mburuma against bim, for 
they enid that if we could gut past Mpende we might reach 
the white men, but that he was detcrtninod that no white 
man should pass him. Wishing to follow this man's advice, 
we proposed to borrow his canoes; but, being afraid to 
nfiend the lords of the river, he declined. The consequence 
was, we wore obliged to remain on the enemy's side. The 
next island belonged to a man named Zungo, a &nc, frank 
follow, who brought us at onco a present of com, bound in 
a peculiar way in grass. Ho freely accepted our apology 
for having no present to give in return, aa he knew 
that there were no goods in the interior, and, besideei, 
8«nt forward a recommendation to hie brother-in-law 
Pangola. 

18(A. — ^Pangola visited us and presented us with food. 
la few other countries would one hundred and fourteen 
Itnrdy vagabonds be supported by the generosity of the 
lieod-men and villagers and whatever they gave be jire- 
•ented with politeness. My men got pretty well supplied 
individually, for they went into the villages and com- 
menced dancing. The young women were especially 
pleased with the new steps they had to show, though X 
fOSpect many of them were invented for the occasion, and 
11 
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would saji ^Dance for me, and I will grind eom ftr yom." 
At eveiy firesb instance of liberality, Sekweba aaid, ''Bid 
not I tell 70a that these people had hearts^ while we wera 
still at Lin janti T' All agreed that the character he had 
given was trae, and some remarked, *^ Look ! althoo^ we 
have been so long away from home, not one of na has 
become lean." It was a iuct that we had been all well 
supplied either with meat by my gon or their own spears, 
or food from the great graierosity of the inhabitants. 
Pangola promised to ferry as across the Zambeaiy bat 
fiuled to fulfil his promise. He seemed to wish to aroid 
offending his neighbor Mpende by aiding ns to eacape from 
his hands; so we proceeded along the bank. Althoogh we 
were in doubt as to our reception by Mpende, I could not 
help admiring the beautiful cocntiy as we passed alcmg. 
Pinding no one willing to aid us in croasing the river, we 
proceeded to the village of the chi<^ Mpende. When we 
came to Mpende's village, he immediately sent to inquire 
who we were, and then ordered the guides who had ccMue 
with us fr6m the last village to go back and call their 
masters. He sent no message to us whatever. We had 
travelled very slowly up to this point, the tsetse-stricken 
oxen being now unable to go two miles an hour. We 
were also delayed by being obliged to stop at every village 
and send notice of our approach to the head-man, who 
came and received a little information and gave some foot' 
If we had passed on without taking any notice of them, 
they would have considered it impolite, and we should 
have appeared more as enemies than friends. I consc^ed 
myself for the loss of time by the thought that these con- 
versations tended to the opening of our future path. 

23(2. — This morning, at sunrise, a party of Mpende's 
people came close to our encampment, uttering strange cries 
and waving some bright-red substance toward us. They 
then lighted a fire with charms in it, and departed, utter 

^ the same hideous screams as before. This was intended 
render us powerless, and probably also to frighten ua 
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ElT«r Bince dawn, parties of armed men have buoQ a 
oollecting from all quarters^ and numbers pBSBod its whSaj 
it waa jot dark. Had wo moved down the river at onc& J 
it would have been considered an indication of fear ("" 
defiance, and ao would a retreat. I therefore resolved t 
^ait, trasting to Him who has the hearts of all i 
hia hands. Thej* evidently intended to attack ua, for t 
fiiendly message was sent; and, when three of the Bato^*] 
the night before entered the village to beg food, a nia^l 
went round about each of them, making a noise like a lion r 
The villagers then called upon them to do homage, and^ J 
vhen they complied, the chief ordered some chaff to bi^j 
given them, as if it had beon food. Othei things i^lwf « 
showed unmistakable hostility. As we were now pretty 
certain of a skirmish, I ordered an ox to be slaughtered^ 1 
08 this is a means which Sebituane employed for inspiring 
courage. I have no doubt that we should have been vic- 
torious : indeed, my men, who were far better ucquaintod 
with fighting thnn any of the people on the Zambesi, were 
rejoicing in the prospect of securing captives to carry th« 
tusks for them, " We shall now," said they, " get both 
com and clothes in plenty." They were in a sad state, 
poor fellows ; for the rains wo bad encountered had mad? 
their skin-clothing drop off piecemeal, i^nd they were 
looked upon with diagusl by the well-fed and well-clothei 
Zambesiana. They were, however, veterans in maraud 
ing; and the head-men, instead of being depressed by fear, 
a* the people of Mpende intended should bo the case in 
using their charms, hinted broadly to me that I ought to 
allow thorn to keop Mpendo's wives. The roasting of meat 
wont on fast and furious, and some of the young men suid 
to me, "You have seen us with elephants, but you don't 
kriow yet what we can do with men." I believe that, 
had Mpende struck the first blow, ho would soon have 
found out that be never made a greater mistake in hii 
life. 
His whols tribe was aasombled at about the distanoo of 
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half a mile As the country is covered with treea, we did 
not see them; but eveiy now and then a few came about 
QB as spies, and would answer no questions. I handed a 
tog of the ox to two of these, and desired them to take it 
to Mpende. After waiting a considerable time in suspense 
two old men made their appearance and said they had 
oome to inquire who I was. I replied, *' I am a Lekoa/' 
(an Englishman.) They said, " We don't know that tribe. 
We suppose you are a Mozunga, the tribe with which we 
have been fighting." As I was not yet aware that the 
term Mozunga was applied to a Portuguese, and thought 
they meant half-castes, I showed them my hair and tba 
skin of my bosom, and asked if the Bazunga had hair and 
skin like mine. As the Portuguese have the custom of 
cutting the hair close, and are also somewhat darker than 
we are, they answered, " No ; we never saw skin so white 
as that," and added, '< Ah I you must be one of that tnbe 
that loves [literally, has heart to] the black men." I, of 
course, gladly responded in the affirmative. They re« 
turned to the village, and we afterward heard that there 
had been a long discussion between Mpende and his coun- 
cillors, and that one ol the men with whom we had re- 
mained to talk the day before had been our advocate. He 
was named Siiadese Oalea. When we were passing hie 
village, after some conversation, he said to his people, " Ig 
that the man whom they wish to stop after he has passed 
so many tribes ? What can Mpende say to refusing him a 
passage ?" It was owing to this man, and the fact that I 
belonged to the " friendly white tribe," thaf Mpcnae was 
persuaded to allow us to pass. When we knew the favor- 
Able decision of the council, I sent Sekwebu to speak about 
the purchase of a canoe, as one of my men had becoms 
very ill, and I wished to relieve his companions by taking 
him in a canoe. Before Sekwebu could finish his story, 
Mpende remarked, "That white man is truly one of oui 
friends. See how he lets me know his afflicuons I" Sek 
irebu adroitly took advantage of this turn in the converrr 
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tion, and said, "Ah I if you only knew him as well as we 
do who have lived with him, you would understand that 
he highly values your friendship and that of Mburuma, 
and, as he is a stranger, he trusts in you to direct him/' 
He replied, "Well, he ought to cross to the other side 
of the river, for this bank is hilly and rough, and the way 
to Tete is longer on this than on the opposite bank. 
" But who will take us across if you do not ?" " Truly, 
replied Mpende, " I only wish you had come sooner to tell 
me about him ; but you shall cross *' Mpende said fre- 
quently he was sorry he had not known me sooner, but 
that he had been prevented by his enchanter from coming 
near me ; and he lamented that the same person had kept 
him from eating the meat which I had presented. He did 
every thing he could afterward to aid us on our course, 
and our departure was as diflTerent as possible from our 
approach to his village. I was very much pleased to find 
the English name spoken of with such great respect so 
far from the coast, and most thankful that no collision 
occurred to damage its influence. 

24th. — ^Mpende sent two of his principal men to order the 
people of a large island below to ferry us across. The ri\ er 
is very broad, and, though my men were well acquaint«^d 
with the management of canoes, we could not all cross ovur 
before dark. It is 1200 yards from bank to bank, and be- 
tween 700 and 800 of deep water, flowing at the rate of 
SJ miles per hour. We landed first on an island, then, to 
prevent our friends playing false with us, hauled the 
canoes up to our bivouac and slept in them. The next 
morning we all reached the opposite bank in safety. 

29th. — I was most sincerely thankful to find myself on 
the south bank of the Zambesi ; and, having nothing else. I 
sent back one of my two spoons and a shirt as a thank- 
yflfering to Mpende. The diflTerent head-men along thia 
river act very much in concert, and if one refuses passage 
they all do, uttering the sage remark, " If so-and-so did not 
lend his canoes, he mu«f Vave had some gcod reason.'' Thf 
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next ifilAnd we came to was that of a man named Mozinkwa. 
Here wo were detained some days by continnons rains. 

We weie detained here so long that my tent became 
again quite rotten. One of my men, after long sickness, 
which I did not understand, died here. He was one of the 
Batoka, and when unable to walk I had some difficulty in 
making his companions carry him. They wished to leaye 
him to die when his case became hopeless. Another of 
diem deserted to Mozinkwa. He said that his motiye for 
doing so was that the Makololo had killed both his fiither 
and mother, and, as he had neither wife nor child, there 
was no reason why he should continue longer with them. 
I did not object to his statements, but said if he should 
change his mind he would be welcome to rejoin us, and 
intimated to Mozinkwa that he must not be sold as a slave. 

February 1. — ^We met some native traders ] and, as many 
of my men were now in a state of nudity, I bought some 
American calico, marked '< Lawrence Mills, Lowell,'' witl 
two small tusks, and distributed it among the most needy. 
After leaving Mozinkwa's, we came to the Zingesi, a sand- 
rivulet in flood, (lat. 16° 88' 84" S., long. 31° 1' B.) It was 
sixty or seventy yards wide, and waist deep. Like all these 
sand-rivers, it is for the most part dry; but, by digging 
down a few feet, water is to be found, which is percolating 
along the bed on a stratum of clay. 

February 4. — We were much detained by rains, a heavy 
shower without wind falling every morning about daybreak : 
it often cleared up after that, admitting of our moving on a 
few miles. A continuous rain of several hours then set in. 

On the 6th we came to the village of Boroma, which is 
situated among a number of others, each surrounded by 
extensive patches of cultivation. On the opposite side of 
the river we have a great cluster of conical hills, called 
Chorichori. Boroma did not make his appearance, but sent 
a substitute, who acted civilly. I s^nt Sekwebu in the 
morning to state that we intended to move on : his mother 
replied that, ap she had expected that we should remain, no 
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fbod was ready; but she senta basket of com and a fowl. An 
an excnee why Boroma did not present himself, she Biiid 
that ho was seized this morning by the Barimo, — whieb 
probably meant that his lordship was drunk. 

We marched along the river to a point opposite the hiil 
J^nkwo, (lat. 15" 39' 11" S., long. 32° 5' E.j) but the lato 
al'-indanl raina now flooded the Zambesi again, and great 
quantities of wreck appeared upon the stream. 

This flood having fillfd the river, we found the iinmerouu 
rivulets which flow into it filled also, and whon going along 
the Zambesi we lost so much time in passing up each littlo 
stream till wo could find n ford about waist deep, and then 
returning to the bank, that I resolved to leave the . river 
altogether and strike away to the southeaat. We accord- 
ingly struck off when opposite the hill Pinkwe, and camo 
into a bard Jlopane country. 

This Chicova is not a kingdom, as has been stated, but ft 
level tract, a part of which is annually overflowed by th» 
Zambesi, and is well adapted for the cultivation of corn 
It ia said to be below the northern end of the hill Bungwe 
I was very much pleased in discovering a srj^'.l speciiien 
of such a precious mineral as coal. I saw e,o indication of 
silver; and, if it ever was worked by the LAnves, it is re- 
markable that they have entirely lost the Knowledge of it, 
and cannot distinguish between silver and tin. Our path 
lay along the bed of the Ifake for some distance, the banks 
being covered with impenetrable thickuta. The villages 
are noi numerous; but we went from ono to the other, and 
wore treated kindly. Here they call themselves Bambiri, 
though the general name of the whole nation is Banyii. 
One of our guides was an inveterate talker, always stop- 
ping and asking for pay, that he might go on with a merry 
heart. I thought that ho led us in the most diflicnlt paths 
m order to make us feel his value, for, after passing through 
one thicket after another, wo always came into the bod 
of the Nake again; and as that was fbll of coarse aaad, and 
the water only ankle deep, and ae hit aa a foot-bath from 
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the p<iwerfuJ rays of tho sun, we were all completely tirod 
out. He likewise gave us a bad character at every villa[»e 
we passed^ calling to them that they were to allow him to 
lead us astray, as we were a bad set. Sekwcbu know 
every word he said, and^ as he became intolerable^ I din- 
mief>ed him, giving him six feet of calico I had bought from 
native traders, and telling him that his tongue was a 
Duisanco. It is in general best, when a scolding is neces- 
sary, to give it in combination with a present, and then end 
it by good wishes. This fellow went off smiling; and my 
men remarked, " His tongue is cured now." 

ISth, — The head-man of these parts is named Nyampungo. 
1 sent the last fragment of cloth we had, with a request 
that wo should be furnished with a guide to the next chief 
After a long conference with his council, the cloth was 
returned with a promise of compliance and a request for 
some beads only. This man is supposed to possess the 
charm for rain, and other tribes send to him to beg it. 
This shows that what we inferred before was correct, — that 
less rain falls in this country than in Londa. Nyampungo 
behaved in quite a gentlemanly manner, presented me 
with some rice, and told my people to go among all the 
villages and beg for themselves. An old man, father-in-law 
of the chief, told mo that he had seen books before, but 
never knew what they meant. They pray to departed 
chiefs and relatives, but the idea of praying to God seemed 
new, and they heard it with reverence. As this was an 
intelligent old man, I asked him about the silver; but he 
was as ignorant of it as the rest, and said, " We never dog 
silver, but we have washed for gold in the sands of tho 
rivers Mazoe and Luia, which unite in the Lup.nya." 1 
think that this is quite conclusive on the question of no 
silver having been dug by the natives of this district. 
Nyampungo is afflicted with a kind of disease called Se 
sen da, which I imagine to be a species of leprosy common 
in this quarter, — though vhey are a cleanly people. Thej 
never had cattle. The chii ^s father had always lived in 
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ftioip proBout position, and, when I asked him wLy he did 
not pOHsesH these useful animals, he said, " Who would give 
as the medicine lo enable ns to beep them ?" I fonod out 
the reason afterward in the prevalence of tsotae; but of 
this he was ignorant, having supposed that he could not 
keep cattle becauBe he had no medicine 
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lifk. — We left Nyampungo this morning. The path 
wound up the Molingo, another sand-river which flows into 
the Kake. When we got clear of the tangled jungle which 
covers the baoka of those rivulets, wo entered the Mopane 
country, where we could walk with comfort. When wo 
had gone on a few hours, ray men espied an elephant, and 
were soon in full pursuit. They were in want of meat, 
having tasted nothing but grain for several days. The 
desire for animal food made thom all eager to slay him, 
and, though an old bull, he was soon killed The people 
of Nyampungo had never seen snch desperadoes before. 
One rushed up and hamstrung the bea3t, while still stand- 
ing, by a blow with an axe. Some Banyai elephant- 
hunters happened to be present when raj men were fighting 
with him. One of them took out his snuff-box and ponred 
out all its contents at the root of a tree, as an offering to 
the Barimo for success. As soon as the animal fell, the 
whole of nij- party engaged in a wild, savage dance round 
the body, which quite frightened the Banyai, and he who 
made the offering said to mo, "I see you are travelling 
With people who don't know how to pray: I therefore 
offered the only thing T had in their behalf, and the ele- 
phant soon fell." One of Nyampungo'smfiu, who remained 
with me, ran » little forward . •% bet ai opening is th* V»at 
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gftv« US a view of the chase, aod uttered load prayers fbi 
BQCceu m the combat. I admired the dovout belief they 
aL poBseaaed la the actnal exintonco of unseen beings, and 
prayed that they might yet know that benignant One who 
views us all as bis own. My own people, who are rather 
a degruded lot, remarked to me, as I came up, " God gave 
it to ua. Ho said to the old beast, 'Go up there : men aie 
eorue who will kill and eat you,"' These remarks are quoted 
to give the reader an idea of the native mode of expreBsiou. 

As wo were now in the country of stringent game-lawa, 
we were obliged to send all the way back to Nyampungo, 
to give information to a certain person who had been left 
there by the real owner of this district to watch over bis 
property, the owner himself living near the Zambesi. The 
side upon which the elephant fell had a short, broken tusk) 
the upper otie, which was ours, was large and thick. The 
Banyai remarked on our good luck. The men sent to give 
notice came back late in the afternoon of the following day. 
They brought a basket of com, a fowl, and a few strings 
of haudsomo beads, as a sort of thank-offering for our 
baving killed it on their land, and said tbey had thanked 
the Barimo besides for our success, adding, " There it is : 
eat it and be glad." Had wo begun to cut it up before we 
got this permission, we should have lost the whole. They 
brought a largo party to oat their half, and thoy divided it 
with as in a friendly way. My men were delighted with 
the feast, though, by lying unopened a whole day, the 
narcaaa was pretty *ar gone. An astonishing number of 
hyenas collected round and kept up a loud laughter for 
two whole nights. Some of them do make a very good 
imitation of a laugh. I asked my men what the hyenas 
wore laughing at, as thoy usually give animals credit for a 
share of intelligence. They said that they were laughing 
bocause wo could not take the whole, and that they would 
bave plenty to eat as well as we. 

Ob coming to the part where the elephant was slain, we 
passed through grass W tall that it reminded me of tha; ~ 
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' Gte TaTloy of Casaange. Insects are very nnmeroaa aftai ^ 



tho rains commence. While waiting by the elephant, I 
observed a great number of insects, lilce groins of fine aan.l, 
moving on my boxes. On examination with a glass, foof 
«pecii9B wore apparent : one of green and gold preening it* 
wingB, which glanced in the sun with metallic lustre; 
Kiiother clear as crystal ; a third of the color of TermilioD j 
and a fourth black. These are probably some of those 
which consume the seeds of every plant that grows. 
Almost every kind has its own peculiar insect, and when 
the rains are over very few seeds remain untouched. The 
rankest poisons, as the kongwhano and caphorbia, are soon 
devoured; the former has a scarlet insect; and even the fiery 
bird's-eyepepper, which will kcepoff many others from their 
own aeede, is itself devoured by a maggot. I observed here, 
what I had often seen before, that certain districts abound 
in centipedes. Here they have light reddish bodies and 
blue legs: great myriapedes are seen crawling everywhere. 
Although they do no harm, they excite in man a feeling of 
loathing. Perhaps oar appearance produces a similar feel- 
ing in the elephant and other large animals. Where they 
have been much disturbed, they certainly look upon us with 
great distrust, as the horrid biped that ruina their peace. 
In the quietest parts of tho forest there is heard a faint 
hat distinct hum, which tells of insect joy. One may see 
many whisking about in the clear sunshine in patchei 
among the green glancing leaves; but there are invisible 
myiiads working with never-tiring mandibles on leavei 
and stalks and beneath the soil. They are all hrimfnl of 
enjoyment. Indeed, the universality of organic life may 
be called a mantle of happy existence encircling the world, 
'and imparts tho idea of its being caused by the conscioo^ 
nosa of our benignant Father's smile on all the works of 
his hands. 

Tho birds of tho tropics have been described as generally 
wanting in power of song. I was decidedly of opinion 
that this was not applicable to many parts iri Londo, 
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though birds there are remarkably scarce. Here the 
ehoros, or body of song, was not mnch smaller in volome 
than it is in England. It was not so harmonioos, and 
Bounded always as if the birds were ruging in a foreign 
tongue. Some resemble the lark, and^ indeed^ there are 
several of that family ; two have notes not unlike those of 
the thrush. One brought the chaffinch to my mind, and 
another the robin; but their songs are intermixed with 
several curious abrupt notes unlike any thing English 
One utters deliberately <<peek, pak^ pok;'' another has a 
/ingle note like a stroke on a violin-string. The mokwa 
cezsL gives forth a screaming set of notes like our blackbird 
when disturbed, then concludes with what the natives say 
is " pula, pula," (rain, rain,) but more like " weep, weep, 
weep." Then we have the loud cry of francolins, the 
"pumpuru, pumpuru," of turtle-doves, and the ^'diiken, 
chiken, chik, churr, churr," of the honey-guide. Occasion- 
ally, near villages, we have a kind of mocking-bird, imi- 
tating the calls of domestic fowls. These African birds 
have not been wanting in song : they have only lacked 
poets to sing their praises, which ours have had from the 
time of Aristophanes downward. Ours have both a classic 
and a modem interest to enhance their fame. In hot, dry 
weather, or at mid-day when the sun is fierce, all are still: 
let, however, a good shower fall, and all burst forth at once 
into merry lays and loving courtship. The early mornings 
and the cool evenings are their favorite times for singing. 
There are comparatively few with gaudy plumage, beiDg 
totally unlike, in this respect, the birds of the Brazils. 
The majority have decidedly a sober dress, though col- 
lectors, having generally selected the gaudiest as the most 
valuable, have CK>nveyed the idea that the birds of the 
tropics for the most part possess gorgeous plumage. 

Idth. — Several of my men have been bitten by spiders 
and other insects, but no effect except pain has followed. 
A large caterpillar is frequently seen, called lezuntabuea. 
It is covered with long gray hairs, and, the body being 
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dark, il resembles a porcupine in miniature. If one t ^ucheii 
it, the hairs run into the pores of the skin, and remain 
there, giving sharp pricks. There are others which have 
a similar means of defence; and when the hand is drawn 
across them, as in passing a bush on which they happen to 
be, the contact resembles the stinging of nettles. From 
the great number of caterpillars seen, we have a consider- 
able variety of butterflies. One particular kind flies more 
like a swallow than a butterfly. They are not remarkable 
for the gaudiness of their colors. 

In passing along, we crossed the hills Yungue or Mvung- 
we, which we found to be composed of various eruptive 
rocks. At one part we have breccia of altered marl or slate 
in quartz, and various amygdaloids. It is curious to observe 
the different forms which silica assumes. We have it in clay- 
Btone porphyry here, no larger than turnip-seed, dotted 
thickly over the matrix ; or crystallized round the walls of 
cavities once filled with air or other elastic fluid; or it may 
appear in similar cavities as tufts of yellow asbestos, or as 
red, yellow, or green crystals, or in laminse so arranged as to 
appear like fossil wood. Vungue forms the watershed be- 
tween those sand-rivulets which run to the N.B., and others 
which flow southward, as the Kapopo, XJe, and Due, which 
run into the Luia. 

We found that many elephants had been feeding on the 
fhiit called mokoronga. This is a black-colored plum, 
having purple juice. We all ate it in large quantities, as 
we found it delicious. The only defect it has is the great 
aize of the seed in comparison with the pulp. This is the 
chief fault of all uncultivated wild fruits. The moko- 
ronga exists throughout this part of the countiy most 
abundantly, and the natives eagerly devour it, as it is said 
to be perfectly wholesome, or, as they express it, "It is 
pure fat," aiid fat is by them considered the best of food. 
Though onl}' a little larger than a cherry, we found that the 
elephants had stood picking them off patiently by the hour. 
We observed the footprints of a black rhinoceros {RhinO' 
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teraa bicamia^ Linn.) and ber oalf. We saw other fbotpriiiu 
among the hills of Semalembne; bnt the black rfainoceroi 
is remarkably scarce in all the country north of the Zam- 
besi. The white rhinoceros {Rhinoceros simnu of Burohell,) 
or Mohohu of the Bechuanas, is quite extinct here, and 
will soon become unknown in the country to the south* 
It feeds almost entirely on grasses, and is of a timid; un- 
suspecting disposition : this renders it an easy prey, and 
they are slaughtered without mercy on the introduction ot 
fire-arms. The black possesses a more savage nature, and, 
like the ill-natured in general, is never fbund with an ounce 
of fat in its body. From its greater fierceness and wariness* 
it holds its place in a district much longer than its more 
timid and better-conditioned neighbor. Mr. Oswell wtfs 
once stalking two of these beasts, and, as they came slowly 
to him, he, knowing that there is but little chance of hitting 
the small brain of this animal by a shot in the head, lay 
expecting one of them to give his shoulder till he was 
within a few yards. The hunter then thought that by 
making a rush to his side he might succeed in escaping; 
but the rhinoceros, too quick for that, turned upon him, 
and, though he discharged his gun close to the animaFa 
head, he was tossed in the air. My friend was insensible 
for some time, and, on recovering, found large wounds on 
the thigh and body : I saw that on the former part still 
open, and ^ve inches long. The white, however, is not 
always quite safe, for one, even after it was mortally 
wounded, attacked Mr. OswelFs horse, and thrust the 
horn through to the saddle, tossing at the time both horse 
and rider. I once saw a white rhinoceros give a buffidOi 
which was gazing intently at myself, a poke in the chest, 
but it did not wound it, and seemed only a hint to get out 
of the way. Four varieties of the rhinoceros are enume- 
rated by naturalists, but my observation led mc* to conclude 
that there are but two, and that the extra t-pecies have 
been formed frcm differences in their sizes, ages, and the 
direction of the horns ; as if we should reckon the short 



horaod eattle a different apecica from the AWerneys or tho 
Highland breed. I waa led to this fi-ora having once seen 
a black rhinoccroa with a bom bent downward lilte that 
of the knabaoba, and also because the animals of the two 
great varieties differ very much in appearance at different 
stages of their growth. I find, however, that Dr. Smith, 
the best judge in thcBO matters, ia quite decided as to tho 
propriety of the subdivision into three or four species. For 
common readers it is sufficient to remember that there are 
two well-defined species, that difl'er entirely in appearance 
and food. The absence of both these rhinoceroses among 
the reticulated rivers in the central valley may easily be 
accounted for, they would be such an caay prey to the 
natives in their canoea at the periods of inundation ; but 
one cannot so readily account for the total ahaenco of the 
giraffe and ostrich on the high open lands of the Batoka 
north of tho Zambesi, unless wo give credence to the native 
report which hounds the country still farther north by 
another network of waters near Lake Shuia, and suppose 
that it also prevented their progress southward. Tlie Ba- 
toka have no name for the giraffe or tbe ostrich in their lan- 
gnagej yet, as the former exists in considerable numbers 
in the anglo formed by the Leeambye and Chobe, they 
may have come from the north along tho westera ridge. 
The Chobe would seem to have been too narrow to act as 
an obstacle to the giraffe, supposing it to have come into 
that district from the south; but the broad river into 
which that stream flows seems always to have presentad 
an impassable barrier to both the giraffe and tbe ostrich, 
though tbey abound on its southern border, both in the 
Kalahari Desert and the country of Mashona. 

The honey-guides were very assiduous in their friendly 
offices, and enabled my men to got a large quantity of ' 
honey. But, though bees abound, the was of these parts 
forms no article of trade. In Londa it may be said to be 
fully cared for, as you find hives placed upon trees in the 
moet lonesome forests. We often met strings oi carrien 
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bk&m with large blocks of this substance, each eighty or 
a nnndred pounds in weight, nnd pieces were offered to 
U9 ibr sole at every village ; but here we never saw a single 
art ^ficial hive. The bees were always found in the natural 
cavities of mopane-trees. It is probable that the good 
market for wax afforded to Angola by the churches of 
Brazil led to the gradual development of that branch of 
coLomerce there. I saw even on the banks of the Quango as 
mnch as sixpence paid for a pound. In many parts of the 
Batoka country bees exist in vast numbers, and the tribute 
due to Sekeletu is often paid in large jars of honey; but, 
having no market nor use for the wax^ it is thrown away. 
This was the case also with ivory at the Lake Ngami at 
the period of its discovery. 

Though we are now approaching the Portuguese settle 
ment, the country is still full of large game. My men 
killed six buffalo-calves out of a herd we met. The abun- 
dance of these animals, and also of antelopes, shows the in 
sufficiency of the bow and arrow to lessen their numbers. 
There are also a great many lions and hyenas^ and there is 
no check upon the increase of the former, for the people; 
believing that the souls of their chiefs enter into them, 
never attempt to kill them : they even believe that a chief 
may metamorphose himself into a lion, kill any one he 
chooses, and then return to the human form: therefore, 
when they see one, they commence clapping their hands, 
which is the usual mode of salutation here. The conse- 
quence is that lions and hyenas are so abundant that we 
see little huts made in the trees, indicating the places where 
gome of the inhabitants have slept when benighted in the 
fields. As numbers of my men frequently left the line of 
march in order to take out the korwes from their nests 
or follow the honey-guides, they excited the astonishment 
of our guides, who were constantly warning them of the 
danger they thereby incurred from lions. I was often con* 
siderably ahead of the main body of my men on this ao< 

^ut, and was obli^q^ to stop every hour or two; but, the 
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Bun being excessively hot by day, I was glad of the exca»» 
for resting. We could make no such prodigious Bti ides aa 
officers in the Arctic regions are able to do. Ten or twelve 
miles a day were a good march for both the msn and my- 
self; and it was not the length of the marches, hut con- 
tinuing day after day to perform the same distance, that 
was so fatiguing. It was in this case much longer than ap- 
pears on the map, because we kept out of the way of vil- 
lages. I drank less than the natives when riding; but all my 
clothing was now constantly damp from the moisture which 
was imbibed in large quantities at every pond. One doen 
not stay on these occasions to prepare water with alum 
or any thing else, but drinks any amount without fear. I 
never felt the atmosphere so steamy as on the low-lying 
lands of the Zambesi ; and yet it was becoming cooler than • 
it was on the highlands. 

We crossed the rivulets Kapopo and Ue, now running but 
usually dry. There are great numbers of wild grape-vines 
growing in this quarter: indeed, they abound everywhere 
along the banks of the Zambesi. In the Batoka country 
there is a variety which yields a black grape of considerable 
sweetness. The leaves are very large and harsh, as if capa- 
ble of withstanding the rays of this hot sun; but the taost 
common kinds— one with a round leaf and a greenish 
grape, and another with a leaf closely resembling that of 
the cultivated varieties and with dark or purple fruit — 
have large seeds, which are strongly astringent and render 
it a disagreeable fruit. The natives eat all the varieties; and 
I tasted vinegar made by a Portuguese from these grapes. 
Probably a country which yields the wild vines so very 
abundantly might be a fit one for the cultivated species. 
At this part of the journey so many of the vines hai run 
across the little footpath we followed that one had to 
bo constantly on the watch to avoid being tripped. The 
ground was covered with rounded shingle, which was not 
easily seen among the grass. Pedestrianism may be all 
vwy well for those whose obesity requires mnch exercise } 
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Imt for cute who wms becomiDg ms tldn ms a lath, thtong 
Ihe ooDstant penpiration canaed by marching day afta 
day in the hot son, the only good I saw in it was that it 
gave an honest sort of a man a vivid idea of the tread 
milL 

Although the rains were not quite over, great nomb^rs 
of pools were diying op, and the groond was in many 
parts covered with small green cryptogamoos plants, which 
gave it a mouldy appearance and a strong smell. As we 
soTnetlmes pushed aside the masses of rank vegetation 
^hich hung over our path, we felt a sort of hot blast on our 
laces. Every thing looked unwholesome ; but we had no 
fever. The Ue flows between high banks of a soft red 
sandstone streaked with white, and pieces of tufii. The 
.crumbling sandstone is evidently aQuvial, and is cut into 
twelve feet deep. In this region, too, we met with pot- 
hcdes six feet deep and three or four in diameter. In somo 
f^ases they form convenient wells; in others they are full 
of earth ; and in others still the people have made them 
into graves for their chiefs. 

On the 20th we came to Monina's village, (close to the 
sand-river Tangwe, latitude 16° 13' 38'' south, longitude 
32° 32^ east.) This man is very popular among the tribes, 
on account of bis liberality. Boroma, Kyampdngo, Mo- 
nina, Jira, Katolosa, (Monomotapa,) and Sasa, all acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of one called Kyatewe, who is re- 
ported to decide all disputes respecting land. 

When we told Monina that we had nothing to present 
but some hoes, he replied that he was not in need of those 
articles, and that he had absolute power over the country 
in front, and if he prevented us from proceeding no one 
would say any thing to him. His little boy Boromo having 
come tr .he encampment to look at us, I gave him a knife, 
and he went off and brought a pint of honey for me. The 
father came soon afterward, and I offered him a shirt Ha 
rked to his councillors, ''It is evident that this man 
hing, for, if he had, his people would be buying 
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(troTieiona, but we don't see them going about for that pur- 
pose." His council did not agree in this, Tbcj evidently 
believed that we had goods but kept them bid, and we foil 
it rather hnrd to be suspected of falsehood. It was pro- 
bably at their suggestion that in the evening a war-daoc« 
was got np about a hundred yards frwta our encampment, 
&0 if to put us in fear and force us to bring forth prosonta. 
Some of Mouiua's young men bad guns, but most worg 
armed with large bowa, arrows, and spears, They beat 
tbeir drums furiously, and occasionally fired off a gun. Aa 
this sort of dance is never got up unless there ia au inten- 
tion to attack, my men expected an assault. We sat and 
looked at them for some time, and then, as it became dark. 
lay down all ready to give them a warm reception. But an 
hour or two after dark the dance ceased, and, as we then 
saw no one approaching ua, we went to sleep. During the 
night, one of my hoad-mon, Monahin, was seen to get up, 
look toward the village, and say to one who was half 
awake, "Don't j'ou hear what these people are saying? 
Go and listen." Ho then walked off in the opposite direc- 
tion, and never returned. We had no guard set, but every 
one lay with his spear in his hand. The man to whom he 
opoke appears to have been in a dreamy condition, for it 
did not strike him that he ought to give the alarm. Next 
morning I found to my sorrow that Monahin was gone, 
and not a, trace of bim could be discovered. He had an 
attack of pleuritis some weeks before, and bad recovered, 
but latterly complained a little of bis bead. I observed 
him in good spirits on tho way hither, and in crossijg 
tome of the streams, as I was careful not to wet my feet, 
bo aided me, and several times joked at my becoming so 
light. In the evening he sat beside my tent until it waa 
dark, and did not manifest any great alarm. It was pr(s 
bably either a sudden fit of insanity, or, having go&d a littlo 
way out from the camp, he may have been carried off by » 
lion, aa this part of the country is full of tbem. I idcline to 
Lho foilner opinion, because sudden iosatuty ocean vhan 
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tbere is anynnusnal strain npon their minds. MonahiD was 
Id command of the Batoka of Mokwin6 in my party^ and he 
was looked upon with great dislike by all that* ehiers sub- 
jects. The only difficnlties I had with them arose in con- 
jieqnence of being obliged to give orders through hint 
They said Mokwine is reported to have been killed by the 
Makololo, but Monahin is the individual who put forth his 
band and slew him. When one of these people kills in 
battle, he seems to have no compunction afterward; but 
when he makes a foray on his own responsibility, and kills 
a man of note, the common people make remarks to each 
other, which are reported to him and bring the affair per- 
petually to his remembrance. This iteration on the con- 
science causes insanity, and, when one runs away in a wide 
country like this, the fugitive is never heard of. lionahin 
had lately become afraid of his own party from overhearing 
their remarks, and said more than once to me, '' They want 
to kill me." I believe if he ran to any village they would 
' take care of him. I felt his loss greatly, and spent three 
days in searching for him. He was a sensible and most 
obliging man. I sent in the morning to inform Monina of 
this sad event, and he at once sent to all the gardens 
around, desiring the people to look for him, and, should he 
come near, to bring him home. He evidently sympathized 
with us in our sorrow, and, afraid lest we might suspect 
him, added, "We never catch nor kidnap people here. It 
is not our custom. It is considered as guilt among all the 
tribes.'^ I gave him credit for truthfulness, and he allowed 
us to move on without further molestation. 

After leaving his village, we marched in the bed of a 
•and-river a quarter of a mile broad, called Tangwe. 
Walking on this sand is as fatiguing as walking on snow. 
The country is flat, and covered with low trees; but we see 
high hills in the distance. A little to the south we have 
those of the Lobole. This region is very much infested by 
lions, and men never go any distance into the woods alone. 
B&ving tamed aside on one occasion «A> xci^-^^ ^ %a^^ ^^qa 
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ft short distance among grass a little taller than myself, an 
animal sprang away from me which was certainly not an 
antelope, but I conld not distinguish whether it was a lion 
ttr a hyena. This abundance of carnivora made us lose all 
hope of Monahin. We saw footprir.ts of many black rhi- 
noceroses, buffaloSy and zebras. 

After a few hours we reached the village of Nyak6ba. 
Two men who accompanied us from Monina to Nyakoba's 
would not belieye us when we said that we had no beads. 
It is very trying to have one's veracity doubted ; but, ori 
opening the boxes, and showing them that all I had 
was perfectly useless to them, they consented to receive 
some beads off Sekwebu's waist, and I promised to send 
four yards of caUco from Tete. As we came away from 
Monina's village, a witch-doctor, who had been sent for, 
arrived, and all Monina's wives went forth into the fields 
that morning fasting. There they would be c<»mpelled 
to drink an infusion of a plant named "goho," which 
is used as an ordeal. This ceremony is called '' muavi,'' 
and is performed in this way. When a man suspects 
that any of his wives has bewitched him, he sends 
for the witch-doctor, and all the wives go forth into the 
field and remain fasting till that person has made an 
infusion of the plant. They all drink it, each one holding 
up her hand to heaven in attestation of her innocency. 
Those who vomit it are considered innocent, while those 
whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and put to death by 
burning. The innocent return to their homes, and slaughter 
a cock as a thank-ofPering to their guardian spirits. The 
practice of ordeal is common among all the negro nations 
north of the Zambesi. This summary procedure excited 
my surprise, for my intercourse with the natives here had 
led me to believe that the women were held in so much 
estimation that the men would not dare to get rid of them 
thus. But the explanation I received was this. The 
slightest imputation makes them eagerly desire the test; 
they are oofisciouft of being innocent, and have the fulloai 
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ra!ib in the miuiTi detecting the guilty alone: hence they 
go willingly, and even eagerly, to drink it. When in An* 
gola, a half-caste was pointed oat to me who is one of the 
most successful merchants in that country; and the mother 
of this gentleman, who was perfectly free, went, of hei 
own accord, all the way from Ambaca to Cassange, to be 
killed by the ordeal, her rich son making no objection. 
The same custom prevails among the Barotse, Bashubiai 
and Batoka, but with slight variations. The Barotse, foi 
instance, pour the medicine down the throat of a cock or 
of a dog, and judge of the innocence or guilt of the person 
accused according to the vomiting or purging of the 
animal. I happened to mention to my own men the water- 
test for witches formerly in use in Scotland: the supposed 
witch, being bound hand and foot, was thrown into a pond: 
if she floated, she was considered guilty, taken out, and 
burned; but if she sank and was drowned, she was pro- 
nounced innocent. The wisdom of my ancestors excited 
as much wonder in their minds as their custom did in 
mine. 

The person whom Nyakoba appointed to be our guide, 
(laving informed us of the decision, came and bargained 
that his services should be rewarded with a hoe. I had 
no objection to give it, and showed him the article: he 
was delighted with it, and went off to show it to his wife. 
He soon afterward returned, and said that, though he was 
perfectly willing to go, his wife would not let him. I suid, 
"Then bring back the hoe;" but he replied, "I want it." 
" Well, go with us, and you shall have it." " But my wife 
won't let me." I remarked to my men, " Did you evei 
hear such a fool ?" They answered, " Oh, that is the cus- 
tom cf these parts : the wives are the masters." And 
Sekwcbu informed me that he had gone to this man's 
house, and heard him saying to his wife, "Do you think 
that 1 would ever leave you ?" then, turning to Sekwebu, 
he asked, " Do you think I would leave this pretty 
woman f Is she not pretty?" Sekwebu had been making 
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afpiiries among tho people, and bad foand that th« 
women indeed possessed a groat deal of influence. W« 
questioned the guide whom we finally got from Nya- 
koba, an intelligent young man, who bad much of tb« 
Arab features, and found the statements eontirmed. 
When ft yoang man lakes a liking for a girl of another 
village, and tbe parents have no objection to the match, 
be is obliged to come and live at their village. He has 
to perform certain services for tho mothur-in-law, such 
B8 keeping her well supplied with firewood; and wneu 
he comes into hor presence be is obliged to sit with hii 
knees in a beot position, as putting out his feet toward 
tho old lady would give her great ofl'ence. If ho becomes 
tired of living in this state of vassalage, aud wishes to re- 
turn to his own family, bo is obliged to leave all his chil- 
dren behind: tboy belong to the wife. This is only a 
more stringent enforcement of tbe law from which ema- 
nates the practice which prevails so very extensively in 
Africa, known to Europeans as "buying wives." Such 
virtaally it is; but it does not appear quite in that light 
to the actors. So many bead of cattle or goats are given 
to tbe parents of the girl " to give her up," as it is termed, 
— I.e. to forego all claim on lier offspring and allow an 
entire transference of her and her seed into another fan^ily. 
If nothing is given, the family from which she boJ come 
can claim tho children as part of itself: tho payment is 
mado to sever this bond. In the case supposed, tbe young 
man has not been able to advance any thing for that pap- 
pose; and, from the temptations placed here before my 
mfin, I have no doubt that some prefer to have thoii 
da^igUtcrs married in that way, as it leads to tho increase 
of their own village. My men excited tho admiration 
of tbi Bambiri, who took tbem for a superior breed ott 
ucount of their bravery in elopbant-bunting, and wiebed 
to get them as sons.in-law on the conditions named; but 
■ono yield^jJ to the temptation. 

UTe were informed that there is a child belonging to t 
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half-caste Porti.gaeBe iti one of these tribes, and the fbthei 
ba4 tried in vain to get him from the mother's parents. 
Wo saw several things to confirm the impression of the 
higher position which women hold hero ; and, being anxious 
to discover if I were not mistaken, when we came among 
the Portngnese I inquired of them, and was told that they 
had ascertained the same thing; and that, if they wished 
a man to perform any service for them, he would reply, 
''Well, I shall go and ask my wife." K she consented, he 
would go and perform his duty faithfully ; but no amount 
of coaxing or bribery would induce him to do it if she 
refused. The Portuguese praised the appearance of the 
Banyai } and they certainly are a fine race. 

We got on better with Nyakoba than we expected. He 
has been so much afiTected by the sesenda that he is quite 
decrepit, and requires to be fed. I at once showed his 
messenger that we had nothing whatever to give. Nya- 
koba was offended with him for not believing me, and he 
immediately sent a basket of maize and another of corn, 
saying that he believed my statement, and would send 
men with me to Tete who would not lead me to any other 
village. 

The birds here sing very sweetly, and I thought I heard 
the canary, as in Londa. We had a heavy shower of rain j 
and I observed that the thermometer sank 14° in one hour 
afterward. From the beginning of February we expe- 
rienced a sensible diminution of temperature. In January 
the lowest wa? 75 ', and that at sunrise; the average at 
the same hour (sunrise) being 79°; at 3 p.m., 90°; and at 
•unset, 82°. In February it fell as low as 70° in the course 
01 the night, and the average height was 88°. Only once did 
It rise to 94°, and a thunder-storm followed this; yet the 
sensation of heat was greater now than it had been at 
much higher temperatures on more (?levatod lauds. 

We passed several villages by going roundabout ways 
through the forest. We saw the remains of a lion that had 
been killed by a buffalo, and the horns of a putokwane, 
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(black antelope,) the finest I had ever seen, which had met 
ts death by a lion. The drams, beating all night in on« 
village near which we slept, showed that some person in it 
had finished his course. On the occasion of the death of a 
chief, a trader is liable to l^ robbed, for the people consider 
themselves not amenable to law until a new one is elected. 
We continued a very winding course, in order to avoid the 
chief Katolosa, who is said to levy large sums upon those 
who fall into his hands On 3 of our guides was a fine, tall 
young man, the very image of Ben Habib the Arab. They 
were carrying dried buffalo's meat to the market at Teto 
as a private speculation. 

A great many of the Banyai are of a light coffee-and- 
milk color, and, indeed, this color is considered handsome 
throughout the whole countiy, a fair complexion being as 
much a test of beauty with them as with us. As they 
draw out their hair into small cords a foot in length, and 
entwine the inner bark of a certain tree round each sepa- 
rate cord, and dye this substance of a reddish color, many 
<?f them put me in mind of the ancient Egyptians. The 
great mass of dressed hair which they possess reaches to 
the shoulders, but when they intend to travel they draw it 
dp to a bunch and tie it on the top of the head. They are 
cleanly in their habits. 

As we did not come near human habitations, and could 
only take short stages on account of the illness of one of 
my men, I had an opportunity of observing the expedients 
my party resorted to in order to supply their wants. 
Large white edible mushrooms are found on the ant-hills, 
and are very good. The mokuri, a tuber which abounds 
in the Mopane country, they discovered by percussing the 
ground with stones ; and another tuber, about the size of a 
fcarnip, called "bonga," is found in the same situations. It 
does not determine to the joints like the mokuii, and in 
winter has a sensible amount of salt in it. A fruit called 
'ndongo" by the Makololo, "dongolo" by the Bambiri, 
res^^mbles in ^pearanoe a small plum, which becomfMi 
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black when ripe, and is good food, as the seeds are small 
ICany trees are known by tradition, and one receiyet 
eurions bits of information in asking about different finiiti 
that are met with. A tree named *' shekabakddzi'' is su- 
perior to all others for making fire by friction. As its 
name implies, women may even readily make fire by it 
when benighted. 

We were tolerably successful in avoiding the villageSi 
and slept one night on the flanks of the hill Zimika, where 
a great number of deep pot-holes afforded an abundant 
supply, of good rain-water. Here, for the first time, we 
saw hills with bare, smooth, rocky tops, and- we. crossed 
oyer broad dikes of gneiss and syenitio porphyry: the 
directions in which they lay were N. and S. As we were 
now J ear to Tete, we were congratulating ourselves on 
havirg avoided those who would only have plagued us; 
but 'text morning some men saw us, and ran off to inform 
the neighboring villages of our passing. A party imme* 
difttely pursued us, and, as they knew we were within call 
of Katol(5sa, (Monomot^pa,) they threatened to send infor- 
mation to that chief of our offence in passing through the 
country without leave. We were obliged to give them two 
small tusks ; for, had they told Katolosa of our supposed 
offence, wo should in all probability have lost the whole 
We then went through a very rough, stony country with- 
out any path. Being pretty well tired out in the evening 
of the 2d of March, I remained at about eight miles' distance 
from T6te, T6tte, or Nyungwe. My men asked me to go 
on : I felt too fatigued to proceed, but sent forward to the 
commandant the letters of recommendation with which I 
had been favored in Angola by the bishop and others, and 
lay down to rest. Our food having been exhausted, my 
men had been subsisting for some time on roots and honey. 
About two o'clock in the morning of the 3d we were 
aroused by two officers and a company of soldiers, who had 
been sent with the materials for a civilized breakfast and a 
*heela" to bring me to Tete. (Commandant's house: 
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bt. 16^ y 8" S., long. 33** 28' B.) My companions tbougbi 
that we were captured by the armed men, and called me 
In alarm. When I understood the errand on which they had 
come, and nad partasen of a good breakfast, though I hod 
just before been too tired to sleep, all my fatigue vanished. 
It was the most refreshing breakfiist I ever partook rf ; 
and I walked the last eight miles without the least feeling 
of weariness, although the path was so rough that one of 
the officers remarked to me, ''This is enough to tear a 
man's life out of him." The pleasure experienced in par- 
taking of that breakfast was only equalled by the enjoy- 
ment of Mr. GabrieFs bed on my arrival at Loanda. It 
was also enhanced by the news that Sebastopol had fallen 
^nd the war was finished. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
DR. Livingstone's residence at tete. 

I WAS most kindly received by the commandant, Tito 
Augusto d'Araujo Sicard, who did every thing in his power 
to restore me from my emaciated condition ; and, as this 
was still the unhealthy period at Kilimane, he advised me 
to remain with him until the following month. He also 
generously presented my men with abundant provisions of 
millet ; and, by giving them lodgings in a house of his own 
until they could erect their own huts, he preserved them 
from the bite of the tampans, here named Carapatos. We 
had heard frightful accounts of this insect while among tht 
Banyui ; and Major Sicard assured me that to strangers ill 
bite is more especially dangerous, as it sometimes carses 
fata ' fever It may please our homoeopathic friends to Lear 
that; in curing the bite of the tampan, the natives admi- 
nister one of the insects bruised in the medicine employed. 

The village of Tete is built on a long slope down to the 
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riTeTi the fort being close to the water. The rock beneatb 
Is gray sandstone, and has the appearance of being ciiishod 
away ftom the river: the strata have thus a crumpled 
form. The hollow between each crease is a street, the 
houses beinfic built upon the projecting fold. The rocks at 
the top of the slope are much higher than the fort, and, of 
course, completely command it. There is then a large 
valley, and beyond that an oblong hill called Karueira. 
There are about thirty European houses: the rest are 
native, and of wattle and daub. A wall about ten feet 
high is intended to enclose the village ; but most of the 
native inhabitants prefer to live on different spots outside. 
There are about twelve hundred huts in all, which with 
European households would give a population of about 
four thousand five hundred souls. Only a small proportion 
of these, however, live on the spot; the majority are en- 
gaged in agricultural operations in the adjacent country. 
Generally there are not more than two thousand people 
resident, for, compared with what it was, Tete is now a 
ruin. The number of Portuguese is very small ; if we ex- 
clude the military, it is under twenty. Lately, however, 
one hundred and five soldiers were sent from Portugal to 
Senna, where in one year twenty-five were cut off by fever. 
They were then removed to Tete; and here they enjoy 
much better health, though, from the abundance of spirits 
distilled from various plants, wild fruits, and grain, ic 
which pernicious beverage they largely indulge, besides 
partaking chiefly of unwholesome native food, better health 
could scarcely have been expected. The natives here un- 
derstand the method of distillation by means of gun-barrels 
and a succession of earthen pots filled with water to keep 
tliem cool. The general report of the fever here is that, 
while at Kilimane the fever is continuous, at Tete a man 
recovers in about three days. The mildest remedies only 
are used at first, and, if that period be passed, then tbi 
aiore severe. 
The fori of Tete has been Wv^ ^«\\«LM\oTioi \5afc ^^TVio^^^ofiA 
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power in this quarter. It is a small square buildiug, with 
a thatched apartment for the residence of the troops ; and, 
though there are but few guns, they are in a much better 
state than those of any fort in the interior of Angola. 
The cause of the decadence of the Portuguese power in 
this region is simply this : — ^In fbrmer times, considerable 
quantities of grain, as wheat, millet, and maize, were ex- 
ported ; also coffee, sugar, oil, and indigo, besides gold-dust 
and ivory. The cultivation of grain was carried on by 
means of slaves, of whom the Portuguese possessed a large 
number. The gold-dust was procured by washing at various 
points on the north, south, and west of Tete. A merchant 
took all bis slaves with him to the washings, carrying as 
much calico and other goods as he could muster. On 
arriving at the washing-place, he made a present to the 
chief of the value of about a pound sterling. The slaves 
were then divided into parties, each headed by a confiden- 
tial servant, who not only had the supervision of his squad 
while the washing went on, but bought dust from the inhabit- 
ants and made a weekly return to his master. When several 
masters united at one spot, it was called a <' Bara /' and 
they then erected a temporary church, in which a priest 
from one of the missions performed mass. Both chiefs 
and people were favorable to these visits, because the 
traders purchased grain for the sustenance of the slaves 
with the goods they had brought. They continued at this 
labor until the whole of the goods were expended ; and by 
thiB means about one hundred and thirty pounds of gold 
were annually produced. Probably more than this was 
actnally obtained, but, as it was an article easily secreted, 
this alone was submitted to the authorities for taxation. At 
present the whole amount of gold obtained annually by 
the Portuguese is from eight to ten pounds only. When 
the slave-trade began, it seemed to many of the merchants 
a more speedy mode of becoming rich to sell off the slaves 
than to pursue the slow mode of gold- washing and agricul^ 
Core, and they oontinucd to export them until they had 
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neither liandB to labor nor to fight fbr them. It was jum 
the Btoiy of the goose and the golden egg. The cofToe 
and sugar plantations and gold-washings were abandoned, 
because the labor had been exported to the Brazils. Many 
of the Portngnese then followed their slaves, and the 
Government was obliged to pass a law to prevent further 
emigration, whieh, had it gone on, would have depopu- 
lated the PortufiTuese possessions altogether. A clover 
man of Asiatic (Goa) and Portuguese extraction, called 
Nyaude, now built a stockade at the confluence of the 
Luonya and Zambesi ; and, when the commandant of Tete 
sent an. officer with bis company to summon him to his 
presence, Nyaude asked permission of the officer to dress 
himself, which being granted, be went into an mner apart- 
ment, and the officer ordered his men to pile their arms. 
A drum of war began to beat a note which is well known 
to the inhabitants. Some of the soldiers took the alarm 
on hearing this note; but the officer, disregarding their 
warning, was, with his whole party, in a few minutes dis- 
armed and bound hand and foot. The commandant of 
Tcte then armed the whole body of slaves and marched 
against the stockade of Nyaude ; but when they came near 
to it tbere was the Luenya still to cross. As they did not 
effect this speedily, Nyaude despatched a strong party 
under his son Bonga across the river below the stockade, 
and up the lefl bank of the Zambesi until they came near 
10 Tete. They then attacked Tete, which was wholly un- 
defended save by a few soldiers in the fort, plundered and 
burned the whole town except the house of the command- 
ant and a few others, with the church and fort. The 
?r omen and children fled into the church ; and it is a re* 
markablo fact that none of the natives of this region will 
ever attack a church. Having rendered Tete a ruin. Bongs 
earned off all the cattle and plunder to his father. News 
of this having been brought to the army before the stock- 
ade, a sudden panic dispersed the whole ; and, as the fugi- 
tives took roundabout ways in their flight, Katolosa, who 
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and hitherto pretended to be IHendly with thu Portugese, 
bent out his men to capturo aa muiiy of them oa they could. 
They killed many fur the Bake of their arms. This is Ibc 
recount which both natives and Portuguese give of tha 
ifEftir. 

The mercbantB were anable to engage in trade, and com 
moree, nbieh the slave-trade had rendered stagnant, wai 
cow completely obstructed. The present commanaant of 
Tete, Major Sicard, having gi-eat influence among the 
natives, from bis good character, put a stop to the wax 
more than once by his mere presence on the spot. Wt 
heard of him among the Banyai as a man with whom they 
would never fight, because " he had a good heart." Had 
I come down to this coast instead of going to Loanda in 
1853, I should have come among the belHgerenta while the 
war waa atill raging, and should probably have been cut 
off. My present approach was just at the conclusion of 
the peace ; and when the Portuguese aulhoritioa hero 
were informed, through the kind otficea of Lord Clarendon 
and Count do Lavradio, that 1 was expected to come this 
way, they att declared that such waa the existing state of 
affairs that no European could possibly puss through the 
Iriboa. Some natives at last came down the river to Tet« 
and said, alluding to the sextant and artificial horizon, 
that "the Son of God had come," and that he was "able 
to take the sun down from the heavens and place it under 
his arm I" Major Sicard then felt sure that this was the 
man mentioned in Lord Clarendon's despatch. 

On mentioning to the commandant that I had discovered 
a small seam of coal, he stated that the Portuguese were 
already aware of nine such seama, and that five cf them 
were on the opposite bank of the river. As soon as I had 
recovered from my fatigue I wont to examine thorn. W« 
;)roco«ded in a boat to the mouth of the Lofiibu or Revubu 
ffbich is aboat two miles below Tete and on the oppoait« 
ir northern hank. Ascending this about four miles against 
utropg current of beautifully -clear water, we landed neu 
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a snudl cataract, and walked about two miles through verj 
fertile gardens to the seam, which we foand to be in one 
of the feeders of the Lofubn, called Moatize or Motizo. 
The seam is in the perpendicular bank, and dips into the 
rivulet, or 4n a northerly direction. There is, first of all, 
a seam ten inches in diameter, then some shale, belo^ 
which there is another seam, fifty-eight inches of which 
are seen, and, as the bottom touches the water of the 
Muatize, it may be more. This part of the seam is about 
thirty yards long. There is then a fault. About one 
hundred yards higher up the stream, black vesicular trap 
is seen, penetrating in thin veins the clay shale of the 
country, converting it into porcellanite, and partially 
crystallizing the coal with which it came into contact. 
»0n the right bank of the Lofubu there is another feeder 
entering that river near its confluence with the Muatize, 
which is called the Morongozi, in which there is another 
and still larger bed of coal exposed. Farther up the Lo- 
fubu there are other seams in the rivulets Inyavu and 
Makare; also several spots in the Maravi country have 
the coal cropping out. This has evidently been brought to 
the surface by volcanic action at a later period than the 
coal-formation. 

I also went up the Zambesi, and \'isited a hot spring 
called Nyamboronda, situated in the bed of a small rivulet 
named Nyaondo, which shows that igneous action is not 
yet extinct. We landed at a small rivulet called Moko- 
rozi, then went a mile or two to the eastward, where we 
fuund a hot fountain at the bottom of a high hill. A little 
spring bubbles up on one side of the rivulet Nyaondo, acd 
a great quantity of acrid steam rises up from the ground 
a<ljacent, about twelve feet square of which is so hot that 
my companions could not stand on it with their bare feet. 
There are several little holes from which the water 
trickles; but the principal spring. is in a hole a foot in 
diameter and about the same in depth. Numbers of 
bobbles are constantly rising. The steam feels acrid in 
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the throat; but is not inflammable, as it did not bum when 
[ held a bunch of lighted grass over the bubbles. The 
mercury rises to 158° when the thermometer is put into 
the water in the hole; but after a few seconds it stands 
•teadily at 160**. Even when flowing over the stones the 
water is too hot for the hand. Little fish frequently leap 
out of the stream in the bed of which the fountain rises^ 
into the hot water^ and get scalded to death. We saw a 
frog which had performed the experiment and was now 
cooked The stones over which the water flows are in- 
crusted with a white salt, and the water has a saline taste. 
The ground has been dug out near the fountain by the 
natives^ in order to extract the salt it contains. It is 
situated among rocks of syenitic porphyry in broad dikes, 
and gneiss tilted on edge and having a strike to the N.E. 
There are many specimens of half-formed pumice, with 
greenstone and lava. Some of the sandstone strata are 
dislocated by a hornblende rock and by basalt, the sand- 
stone nearest to the basalt being converted into quartz. 

The country around, as indeed all the district lying N. 
and N.W. of Tete, is hilly, and, the hills being covered 
with trees, the scenery is very picturesque. The soil of 
the valleys is very fruitful and well cultivated. There 
would not be much diflBiculty in working the coal. The 
Lofubu is about sixty yards broad : it flows perennially, 
and at its very lowest period, which is after September, 
there is water about eighte<»n inches deep, which could be 
navigated in flat-bottomed boats. At the time of my visit 
it was full, and the current was very strong. If the small 
cataract referred to were to be avoided, the land-carriage 
beyond would only be about two miles. The other seams 
fiirther up the river may, after passing the cataract, be 
approached more easily than that in the Muatize : as the 
Beam, however, dips down into the stream, no drainage 
of the mine would be required- for if water were come to 
It would run into the strea.ii> I did not visit the others, 
but ] was informed that there ure seams in the independent 
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iuitiT6 territorj M wellMin tliatof the PortngaeK. Ths 
in the Nake is in the Banyai ooontry; and, indeed, I have 
no doabt but that the whole country between Zumbo and 
liupata is a coal-field of at least two and a half degreee 
of latitude in breadth, having many faults, made during 
the time of the igneous action. The gray sandstone rock, 
having silicified trees lying on it, is of these dimensions. 
The plantation in which the seam of coal exists would be 
valued among the Portuguese at about 60 dollars, or £12; 
but much more would probably be asked if a wealthy pur- 
chaser appeared. They could not, however, raise the price 
very much higher, because estates containing coal might 
be had from the native owners at a much cheaper rate. 
The wages of free laborers, when employed in such work 
as gold-washing, agriculture, or digging coal, is two yards 
of unbleached calico per day. They might be got to work 
much cheaper if engaged by the moon, or for about sixteen 
yards per month. For masons and carpenters even, the 
ordinary rate is two yards per day. This is called one 
bra^a. Tradesmen from Kill mane demand four bragas, or 
eight yards, per day. English or American unbleached 
calico is the only currency used. The carriage of goods 
up the river to Tete adds about ten per cent, to their cost 
The usual conveyance is by means of very large canoes 
and launches built at Senna. 

The amount of merchandise brought up during the five 
months of peace previous to my visit was of the value 
of 80,000 dollars, or about £6000. The annual supply of 
goods for trade is about £15,000, — ^being calico, thick 
brass wire, beads, gunpowder, and guns. The quantity 
of the latter is, however, small, as the Government oJP 
Mozambique made that article contraband after the com- 
mencement of the war. Goods, when traded with lu the 
tribes around the Portuguese, produce a profit of cniy 
about ten per cent., the articles traded in being ivory and 
^Id-dast. A little oil and wheat are exported, but nothing 
Ise. Trade with the tribes beyond the exclusive ones is 
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mucb better, fhirty brass rings cost 10s. at Scnaa, £1 ftti 
Tete, and £9. beyond the tribes in the vicinity of Tetej 
these are a good price for a penful of gold-dust of tb» 
value of £2. The plantations of coffee, which, previous to 
the oomm en cement of the slave-trade, yielded one materia] 
for exportation, are now deserted, and it is diflScalt to fiad . 
a single tree. The indigo {Indigo/era argentea, the common J 
wild indigo of Africa) is fonnd growing everywhere, and, 1 
large quantities of the senna-plant* grow in the villagft 1 
of Tete and other parts; but neither indigo nor sonn 
collected. Caluraba-root, which is found in abundance 
some parts farther down the river, is bought by th« ^ 
Americans, it is aaid, to use aa a dyo-stufF. A kind of 
aarsaparilla, or a plant which is believed by the Portu- 
guese to be such, is found from Londa to Senna, but ha» 
never been exported. 

The price of provisions is low, but very much higher 
than previous to the commencement of the war. Two 
yards of calico are demanded for six fowls : this is con- 
sidered very dear, because before the war the same quan- 
tity of calico was worth twenty-four fowls. Grain is sold 
in little bags made from the leaves of the palmyra, like 
those in which wo receive sugar. They are called panjas ; 
and each panja weighs between thirty and forty pounds. 
The panja of wheat at Tete is worth a dollar, or five shil- 
lings ; but the native grain may be obtained among the i»- 
lunds below Lupata at the rate of three panjas for two yards 
of calico. The highest articles of consumption are tea and 
coffoo, the tea being often as highasfiileen shillings a pound. 
Food is cheaper down the river below Lupata, and previous j 
to the war the islands which stud the Zambesi were all in- 
habited, and, the soil being exceedingly fertile, grain &n^ \ 
fowls could be got to any amount. The inhabitants disap* 
peared before their enemies the Landcena, but are beginning * 



* TbeM appear to belong to Caiiia aCHlifolia, or Irae seank of Oi 
i, found ill TuioQa p&rts of Africa and India. — Dr. Sonker. 
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16 retuni siiiee tlie peace. They have no cattk, the onl3 
plaoe where we found no tsetse being the dier.riot of Tei6 
itself; and the cattle in the possession of the Portugaeec 
are a mere remnant of what they formerly owned. 

When visiting the hot fbnntain^ I examined what were 
formerly the gold-washings in the rivulet HokoroKC, which 
is nearly on the 16th pariaUel of latitnde. The banks are 
covered with large groves of fine mango-trees^ among which 
the Portuguese lived while superintending the washing for 
the precious metal. The process of washing is very labo 
Hous and tedious. A quantity of sand is put into a wooden 
bowl with water: a half-rotatory motion is given to the 
dish, which causes the coarser particles of sand to collect 
on one side of the bottom. These are carefolly removed 
with the hand; and the process of rotation renewed until 
the whole of the sand is taken away and the gold alone 
remains. It is found in very minute scales, and, nnless I 
had been assured to the contrary, I should have taken it to 
be mica ; for, knowing the gold to be of greater specific 
gravity than the sand, I imagined that a stream of water 
would remove the latter and leave the former; but here 
the practice is to remove the whole of the sand by the 
hand. This process was no doubt a profitable one to the 
Portuguese, and it is probable that, with the improved plan 
by means of mercur}", the sands would be lucrative. I had 
an opportunity of examining the gold-dust from different 
pai*ts to the east and northeast of Tete. There are six 
well-known washing-places. These are called Mashinga, 
Shindundo, Missala, Kapata, Mdno, and J^wa. From the 
description of the rock I received, I suppose gold is found 
both in clay shale and in quartz. At the range Mushinga 
to the N.N. W. the rock is said to be so soft that the women 
pound it into powder in wooden mortars previous to wash^ 
Ing. 

Eound toward the westward, the old Portuguese indicate 
a station which was near to Zumbo on the river Pauyame, 

\ called Dambariri, near which much gold was found. 
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Farther west lay the now unknown kingdom of AbMna, 
which was formerly famous for the metal; and then, coming 
round toward the east, we have the gold- washings of the 
Mashdna, or Bazizulu, and, farther east, that of Manioa^ 
where gold is found much more abundantly than in any 
other part, and which has been supposed by some to be the 
Ophir of King Solomon. I saw the gold from this quarter 
as large as grains of wheat, that found in the rivers which 
run into the coal-field being in very minute scales. If we 
place one leg of the compasses at Tete, and extend the 
other three and a half degrees, bringing it round from the 
northeast of Tete by west, and then to the southeast, we 
nearly touch or include all the known gold-producing coun- 
try.^ As the gold on this circumference is found in coarser 
grains than in the streams running toward the centre or 
Tete, I imagine that the real gold-field lies round about the 
coal-field; and, if I am right in the conjecture, then we 
have coal encircled by a gold-field, and abundance of wood, 
water, and provisions, — ^a combination not often met with 
in the world. The inhabitants are not unfiavorable to 
'/ashings conducted on the principle formerly mentioned. 
At present they wash only when in want of a little calico. 
They know the value of gold perfectly well; for they 
bring it for sale in goose-quills, and demand twenty-four 
yards of calico for one penful. 

Major Sicard, the commandant, whose kindness to me 
and my people was unbounded, presented a rosary made 
of the gold of the country, the workmanship of a native 
of Tete, to my little daughter, — also specimens of the gold- 
dust ,of three different places, which, with the coal of 
Muatize and Morongoze, are deposited in the Museum ol 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

All the cultivation is carried on with hoes in the native 
manner, and considerable quantities of Holcus sorghum^ 
maize, Pennisetum tyjpho'ideumy or lotsa of the Balonda, 
millet, rice, and wheat are raised, as also several kinds of 
tiean% — one of which, called <<litloo" by the Bechuana* 
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y\e\dB under ground, as well as the Arachis hypogceOj or 
Kroundnut; with cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons. The 
wheat is sown in low-lying places which are annually 
flooded by the Zambesi. When the waters retire, the 
women drop a few grains in a hole made with a hoe, then 
push back the soil with the foot. One weeding alone is 
required before the grain comes to maturity. This simple 
process represents all our sub-soil ploughing, liming, ma- 
nuring, and harrowing, for in four months after planting a 
good crop is ready for the sickle, and has been known to 
yield a hundred-fold. It flourished still more at Zumbu. 
Ko irrigation is required, because here there are gentle 
rains, almost like mist, in winter, which go by the name 
of "wheat-showers," and are unknown in the interior, 
where no winter rain ever falls. The rains at Tete come 
from the east, though the prevailing winds come from the 
S.S.E. The finest portion of the flour does not maIrA 
bread nearly so white as the seconds, and here the boyaloa^ 
(pombe,) or native beer, is employed to mix with the flour 
instead of yeast. It stakes excellent bread. At Kilimane, 
where the cocoanut-palm abounds, the toddy from it, called 
"sura," is used for the same purpose, and makes the breiad 
still lighter. 

As it was necessary to leave most of my men at this 
place, Major Sicard gave them a portion of land on which 
to cultivate their own food, generously supplying them 
with com in the mean time. He also said that my young 
men might go and hunt elephants in company with his 
servants, and purchase goods with both the ivory and dried 
meat, in order that they might have something to take with 
them on their return to Sekeletu. The men were delighted 
with his liberality, and soon sixty or seventy of them set 
off to engage in this enterprise. Taere was no calico to be 
had at this time in Tete, but the commandant handsomely 
furnished my men with clothing. I was in a state of want 
myself; and, though I pressed him to take payment ir 
ivory for both myself and men, he refused all recompeuM 
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I ehall over remcraber his kindness with deep gratitn(k' 
lie has written me, since my arrival in Enghtnd, that loj 
men had killed four elephants in the course of two monlbt 
aller my departure. 

On the day of my arrival I was viBited by all the gentlo- 
meu of the village, both white and colored, including the 
padre. Not one of them, had any idea as to where the 
BOnrce of the Zambeai lay. They aant for the best-travel lod 
natives; but none of tucm knew the river even as fan as 
Kanitala. The father of one of the pebels who had been 
fighting against them had boon a great traveller to the 
fiouthwest, and had even heard of our visit to Lake Ngami ; 
but he was equally ignorant with all the others that the 
Zambesi flowed in the centre of the country. They had, 
however, more knowledge of the countiy to the north of 
Tete than I had. One man, who bad gone to Cazembe 
with Major Montciro, stated that be had seen the Luapura 
or Loapula flowing past the town of that chieftain into tho 
Luameji or Leeambye, but imagined that it found its way, 
Bomebow or other, into Angola. The fact that sometimes 
rivers were seen to flow like this toward the centre of tho 
country lod geographers to the supposition that Inner 
AiHca was composed of elevated sandy plains, into which 
rivers ran and were lost. One of the gentlemen present, 
Senbor Candido, had visited a lake forty-five days to the 
N.S.W. of Tete, which ia probably the Lake Maravi of 
geographers, as in going thither they pass through tho 
people of that name. The inhabitants of its southern coast 
are named Shiva, those on the north, Mujao; and they call 
the lake Nyanja or Nyanje, which simply means a largo 
water, or bod of a largo river. A high mountain standn 
in tho middle of it, called Murombo or Murombola, which 
in ioliabited by people who have much cattle. He stated 
ihiit he crossed tho Nyanja at a narrow part, and wa« 
thirty-six hours in the passage. The canoes were punted 
tlie whole way, and, if we take the rate about two miles 
^.jior bour, it iray bo sixty or seventy miles in breadth T!i« 
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oomitry all jroand was composed of leyel pkiiea covered 
mith grass, and, indeed, in going thither thej travelled 
seven or eight days Mrithoat wood, and cooked their food 
with grass and stalks of native com alone. The poepla 
sold their cattle at a very cheap rate. From the southern 
ejctremity of the lake two rivers issue forth : one, named 
after itself^ the Nyanja, which paifses into the sea on the 
east coast nnder another name; and the Shire, which flows 
into the Zambesi a little below Senna. The Shire is named 
Shirwa at its point of departure from the lake, and Senhor 
Gandido was informed, when there, that the lake was sim- 
ply an expansion of the river Nyanja, which comes from 
the north and encircles the mountain Murdmbo, the mean- 
ing of which is junction or union, in reference to the water 
having parted at its northern extremity and united again 
at its southern. The Shire flows through a low, flat, 
marshy country, but abounding in population, and they 
are said to be brave. The Portuguese are unable to navi- 
gate the Shire up to the Lake Kyanja, because of the great 
abundance of a water-plant which requires no soil, and 
which they name "alfiidnya" (PisUa stratiotes) from its 
resemblance to a lettuce. This completely obstructs the 
progress of canoes. In confirmation of this, I may state 
vaat, when I passed tho mouth of the Shire, great quanti- 
ties of this same plant were floating from it into the Zam- 
besi, and many parts of the banks below were covered 
with the dead plants. 

Senhor Gandido stated that slight earthquakes have hap- 
pened several times in the country of the Maravi, and at 
no great distance from Tete. The motion seems to come 
from the eastward and never to have lasted more than a 
few seconds. They are named in the Maravi tongue 
"shiwo," and in that of the people of Tete " shitakot^ko," 
or ^^ shivering.** This agrees exactly with what has taken 
place in the coast of Mozambique, — a few slight shocks of 
short duration, and all appearing to come from the east. 
At Sonna, too, a sin^cle shock has been felt several times. 
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vhidi eliook the cloore and windows and m&de tbe lasses 
jmglo. Hoth Tete and Senna have bot springs i thei- 
ricinity, but the shocks seemed to come, not fron thoio, 
bat frora the east, and proceed to the west. They o c ])ro- 
bably connected with the active volcanoes in the ii,' ud of 
Bonrbon. 

Having waited a month for the commoncemenl of the 
healthy eeaeon at Kilimane, X would have started at the 
beginning of April, but tarried a few days, in order tl^t the 
moon might make her appearance and enable mo to take 
lunar observatioas on my way down the river. A fiuddon 
change of temperatnre happening on the 4th, aimoltano 
OQBly with the appearance of the new moon, the command- 
ant and myself, with nearly every person in the house, 
were laid up with a severe attack of fever. I soon re- 
covered by tbe use of my wonted remedies ; but Majoi 
Sicard and hia little boy were confined much longer 
There was a general fall of 4° of temperature fVom th< 
middle of March, M" at 9 a.m., and 87' at 9 p.m.,— the 
greatest best being 90" at mid-day, and tlie lowest 81° ai 
eunrise. It afforded me pleasure to attend the invalida in 
their sickness, — though I was unable to show a tithe of the 
gratitude I felt for the commandant's increasing kindness. 

The commandant provided for the Journey most abun- 
dantly, and gave orders to Lieutenant Miranda that I 
ebould not be allowed to pay for any thing all the way to 
the coast, and sent messages to his friends Senhors Fcrruo, 
Isidore, Asevedo, and Nunoa, to treat me as they would 
himself. From every one of these gentlemen I am happy 
to acknowledge that I received most disinterested kind- 
ness, and 1 ought to speak well forever of Portuguese hos- 
pitality. 1 have noted each little act of civility received, 
because, somehow or other, wc have come to hold the I'or- 
tuguoeo character in rather a low estimation. This may 
have arisen partly from the pertinacity wilh which some 
of them have pursued the slave-trade, and partly from the 
oontrast which thev now offer to their illustrious anoestors, 
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— the foremost navigators of the world If my Bpecifiiatlon 
of thoir kindnesseB will tcDd to engender a more respectful 
feeling to the nation, I shall consider myeelf weU rewarded 
We had three large canoes in the company which had lately 
come up with goods from Senna. They are mude veiy 
largo and strong, mnch larger than any we ever saw in the 
Interior, and might strike with great force against a rock 
and not be broken. The men sit at the stem when pad- 
dling, and there is aaually a little shed made over a part of 
the canoe to shade the passengers from the sun. The boat 
in which I went waa farDished with ench a covering; eo I 
Bat quite comfortably. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



DB. LnTNGSTONK BEACBES TBI BAST COAST AND EETUKBS 
TO KNGI.AND. 

We left Tete at noon on the 22d, and in the afternoon 
arrived at the garden of Senhor A. Manoel de Gomez, son- 
in-law and nephew of Bonga. The Commandant of Tete 
bad sent a letter to the rebel Bonga, stating that he onght 
to treat me kindly, and he had deputed his son-in-law to 
be my host. Bonga is not at all equal to his father Xy- 
aude, who was a man of great ability. He is also in bad 
odor with the Portuguese, because he receives all runaway 
Blaves and criminals. He does not trust the Portuguese, 
and is reported to be excessively superstitious. I found 
hia son-in-law, Manoel, extremely friendly, and able to con- 
vome in * very intelligent manner. He was in his garden 
when we arrived, but soon dressed himself respectably 
and gave ua a good tea and dinner. After a bi'enkfaat of 
tea, roasted eggs, and biscuits next morning, ho presented 
•ix fowls and three goats aa provision for the juumey. 
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When we parted fW)m him, we passed the stock&de of 
Bonga at the confluence of the Lnenya, but did not gu 
near it, as he is said to be very saspicious. The Portuguese 
advised me not to take any observation, as the instruments 
might awaken fears in Bonga's mind, but Manoel said I 
might do so if I wished : his garden, however, being above 
the confluence, could not avail as a geographical point 
There are some good houses in the stockade. The trees of 
vfhich it is composed seemed to me to be living, and could 
not be burned. It was strange to see a stockade menacing 
the whole commerce of the river in a situation where the 
guns of a vessel would have full play on it ; but it is a 
formidable affair for those who have only muskets. On 
one occasion, when Nyaude was attacked by Kisaka, they 
fought for weeks; and, though Kyaude was reduced to 
cutting up his copper anklets for balls, his enemies were 
not able to enter the stockade. 

We sailed on quickly with the current of the river, and 
found that it spread out to more than two miles in breadth : 
it is, however, full of islands, which are generally covered 
with reeds, and which previous to the war were inhabited 
and yielded vast quantities of grain. We usually landed 
to cook blreakfast, and then went on quickly. 

Next day we landed at Shiramba for breakfast, having 
sailed eight and a half hours from Lupata. This was once 
the residence of a Portuguese brigadier, who spent large 
sums of money in embellishing his house and gardens: 
these we found in entire ruin, as his half-caste son had 
destroyed all, and then rebelled against the Portuguese, 
but with less success than either Nyaude or Kisaka, for he 
had been seized and sent a prisoner to Mozambique a short 
time before our visit. All the southern shore has been 
ravaged by the Caffres, who are here named Landeensj 
and most of the inhabitants who remain acknowledge the 
authority of Bonga and not of the Portuguese. When at 
breakfast, the people of Shiramba commonced beating the 
dram of war Lieutenant Miranda, '.rho was well ao* 
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qnainf xl with the coatoms of the oountry, immeduttely 
started to his feet and got all the soldiers of our part j 
andor arms : . he then demanded of the natives why thu 
drum was beaten while we were there. They gave an 
evasive reply ; and, as they employ this means <^ eollecw 
log their neighbors when they intend to rob canoes, om 
watchfulness may have prevented their proceeding further. 
^ We spent the night of the 26th on the island called 
Nkuesi, opposite a remarkable saddle-shaped mountain, 
and found that we were just on the seventeenth parallel 
of latitude. The sail down the river was very fine ; the 
temperature becoming low, it was pleasant to the feelings; 
but, the shores being flat and far from us, the scenery was 
Quinteresting. We breakfasted on the 27th at Pita^ and 
found some half-caste Portuguese had established them* 
selves there, after fleeing from the opposite bank to escape 
Kisaka's people, who were noW ravaging all the Maganja 
country. On the afternoon of the 27th we arrived at 
Senna. (Commandant Isidore's house, three hundred 
yards S.W. of the mud-fort on the banks of the river: 
lat. 17° 27' r S., long. Sb^ l(y B.) We found Senna to be 
twenty-three and a half hours' sail from Tete. 

I thought the state of Tete quite lamentable; but that of 
Senna was ten times worse. At Tete there is some life : 
hero every thing is in a state of stagnation and ruin. The 
fort, built of sun-dried bricks, has the grass growing over 
the walls, which have been patched in some places by 
paling. The Landeens visit the village periodically and 
levy fines upon the inhabitants, as they consider the Por- 
caguese a conquered tribe, and very rarely does a native 
come to trade. Senhor Isidore, the commandant, a man 
of considerable energy, had proposed to surround the whole 
village with palisades as a protection against the Landeens, 
and the villagers were to begin this work the day after 1 
left. It was sad to look at the ruin manifest in every 
building; but the half-castes appear to be in league with 
the rebels and Landeens; for when any attempt is made 
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bj the Poriagaese to coerco tho enemy or defbixl them- 
selveS; information is conveyed at once to the Landeen 
camp, and, though the commandant prohibits the payment 
of tribate to the JLandeens, on their approach the halJ^ 
castes eagerly random themselves. 

The village of Senna stands on the right bank of the 
Zambesi. There are many reedy islands in front of it, 
and there is much bush in the country adjacent The soil 
is fertile; but the village, being in a state of ruin, and 
having several pools of stagnant water, is very unhealthy. 

The most pleasant sight I witnessed at Senna was the 
aegroes of Senhor Isidore building boata after the European 
model, without any one to superintend their operations. 
They had been infltructed by a European master, but now 
go into the forest and cut down the motondo-trees, lay 
down the keel, fit in the ribs, and make very neat boats 
and launches, valued at from £20 to JCIOO. Senhor Isidore 
had some of them instructed also in carpentry at Bio 
Janeiro, and they constructed for him the handsomest 
house in Kilimane, the woodwork being all of countrv 
trees, some of which are capable of a fine polish, ana very 
durable. 

On the 9th of May sixteen of my men were employed to 
carry Government goods in canoes up to Tete. They were 
much pleased at getting this work. On the Ilth the whole 
of the inhabitants of Senna, with the commandant, accom- 
panied us to the boats. A venerable old man, son of a 
judge, said they were in much sorrow on account of the 
miserable state of decay into which they had sunk, and of 
the insolent conduct of the peC/ple of Kisaka now in the 
village. We were abundantly iupplied with provisions by 
the commandant and Senhor FerrSo, and sailed pleasantly 
down the broad river. Aboat thirty miles below Senna 
we passed the mouth of the river Zangwe on our right, 
which fistrther up goes by the name of Pung we ; and about 
live miles &rther on our left, close to the end of a low 
nui^ 'nto which Morumbala merges, we crossed tb« 
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moath of the Shire, which seemed to be abont two handled 
yards broad. 

A few miles beyond the Shire we left the hills entirely 
and sailed between eztensiye flats. The banks seen in the 
distance are covered with trees. We slept on a large in- 
habited island, and then came to the entrance of the rivoi 
Mutn, (latitQdc 18* S' 37" S., longitude 35« 46^ B. :) the point 
of departure is called Masitro, or <^ mouth of the Mutu/' 

I was seized by a severe tertian fever at Mazaro, but 
went along the right bank of the Mntu to the N.N.E. and 
£. for about fifteen miles. We then found that it was made 
navigable by a river called the Pangazi, which comes into 
it from the north. 

My fever became excessively severe in consequence of 
traveUing in the hot sun, and the long grass blocking up 
the narrow path so as to exclude the air. The pulse beat 
with amazing force, and felt as if thumping against the 
crown of the head. The stomach and spleen swelled enor 
mously, — giving me, for the first time, an appearance which 
I had been disposed to laugh at among the Portuguese. 
At Interra we met Senhor Asevedo, a man who is well 
known by ail who ever visited Kilimane, and who was pre- 
sented with a gold chronometer watch by the Admuralty 
for his attentions to English officers. He immediately 
tendered his large sailing-launch, which had a house in the 
•tern. This was greatly in my favor, for it anchored in 
the middle of the stream, and gave me some rest from the 
mosquitos, which in the whole of the delta are something 
frightful. Sailing comfortably in this commodious launch 
along the river of Kilimane, we reached that village (lati- 
tude 17° 53' 8" S., longitude 36° 40' B.) on the 2ath of 
May, 1856, which wanted only a few days of being four 
years since I started from Cape Town. Here I was re- 
ceived into the house of Colonel Graldina Jose Nunes, one 
of the best men in the country. 1 had been three years 
without hearing from my family, — ^letters having been 
Aiequently sent, but somehow or other, wit! but a single 
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exception, they never reached me. I received, however, a 
letter from Admiral Trotter, conveying information of their 
welfare, and some newspapers, which were a treat indeed. 
Her majesty's brig the "Frolic" had called to inquire for 
mo in the November previous, and Captain Nolluth, of 
that ship, had most considerately left a case of wine; and 
his surgeon. Dr. James Walsh, divining what I should need 
most, left an ounce of quinine. These gifts made my heart 
overflow. I had not tasted any liquor whatever during the 
time I had been in Africa ; but, when reduced in Angola to 
extreme weakness, I found much benefit from a little wine, 
and took from Loanda one bottle of brandy in my medi- 
cine-chest, intending to use it if it were again required; 
but the boy who carried it whirled the box upside-down 
and smashed the bottle, so that I cannot give my testimony 
either in favor of or against the brandy. 

But my joy on reaching the east coast was sadly embit- 
tered by the news that Commander MacLune, of H.M. 
brigantine "Dart," on coming in to Kilimane to pick me 
up, had, with Lieutenant Woodruffe and five men, been lost 
on the bar. I never felt more poignant sorrow. It seemed 
ts if it would have been easier for me to have died for them 
than that they should all be cut off from the joys of life in 
generously attempting to render me a service. I wouU 
nere acknowledge my deep obligations to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, to the admiral at the Cape, and others, for the kind 
interest they manifested in my safety : even the inquiries 
made were very much to my advantage. I also refer with 
feelings of gratitude to the Governor of Mozambique for 
offjpring me a passage in the schooner "Zambesi," belonging 
to that province; and I shall never forget the generous 
hospitality of Colonel Nunes and his nephew, with whom 
1 remained. One of the discoveries I have made is tliat 
there are vast numbers of good people in the world ; and 
I do most devoutly tender my unfeigned thanks to that 
Ghra^ious One who mercifully watchel over me in every 
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poniion and inllienced the hearts of hoth black and white 
10 regard me with &vor. 

If the reader has accompanied me thus fkr, he may per- 
baps be disposed to take an interest in the objects I pro- 
pose to myself should Grod mercifully grant me the honoi 
of doing something more for Africa. As the highlands 
im the borders of the central basin are comparatively 
bealthy, the first object seems to be to secure a permanent 
path thither, in order that Europeans may pass as quickly 
«B possible through the unhealthy region near the coast 
The river has not been surveyed, but at the time I came 
down there was abundance of water for a large vessel; and 
this continues to be the case during four or five months of 
each year. The months of low water still admit of naviga- 
tion by launches, and would permit small vessels equal to 
the Thames steamers to ply with ease in the deep channel 
If a steamer were sent to examine the Zambesi, I would 
recommend one of the lightest draught, and the months of 
May, June, and July for passing through the delta ; and 
this not so much for fear of want of water as the danger 
of being grounded on a sand or mud bank and th^ health 
of the crew being endangered by the delay. 

In the months referred to,, no obstruction would be in- 
curred in the channel below Tete. Twenty or thirty miles 
above that point we have a small rapid, of which I regret 
my inability to speak, as (mentioned already) I did not 
visit it. But, taking the distance below this point, we have, 
in round numbers, three hundred miles of navigable river. 
Above this rapid we have another reach of three hundred 
miles, with sand, but no mud-banks in it, which brings us 
to the foot of the eastern ridge. Let it not, however, be 
Uiought that a vessel by going thither would return laden 
with ivory and gold-dust. The Portuguese of Tete pick up 
all the merchandise of the tribes in their vicinity ; and, 
though I came out by traversing the people with whom the 
Portuguese had been at war, it does not follow that it will 
be perfectly safe for others to go in whose goods may be a 
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Bttongor temptatioQ to cupidity than any thing I pos&esBed 
W^h'cn we get beyond the hostile population montioned, we 
roach a very different race. On tlio Intter my chief hopus 
at present ruet. All of them, however, are willing and 
unxiouB to engage in trade, and, while eager for this, none 
have ever been cnuoumged to cultivate the raw materialu 
of commerce. Their country is well adapted for cotton; 
Bod I Tenture to entertain the hope thai by distributing 
Beeds of better kinds than that which is found indigenona, 
and stimulating the natives to cultivate it by aflbrdiog 
them the certainty of a market for all they may prodace, 
we may engender a feeling of mutual dependence beiweeo 
them and ourselves. 1 have a twofold object in view, and 
believe that, by guiding our missionary labors so as to 
benefit our own country, we shall thereby more effectually 
oad permanently benefit the heathen. Seven years were 
spent at Holobeng in insti'ucting my friends therej but, the 
country being incapable of raising materials for exportation, 
when the Eoers made their murderous attack and scattered 
the tribe for a season, none sympathized except a few 
Christian, ft'iends. Had the people of Kolobeng been in 
the habit of raising the raw materials of English commerce, 
the outrage would have been felt in England; or, what is 
more likely to have been the case, the people woiUd have 
raised themselves in the scale by barter, and have become, 
hke the Basutos of Moshosh and people of Kuruman, poe- 
eesaed of fire-arma, and the Eoera would never have made 
tbo attack at all. We ought to encourage the Africans to 
cultivate for our markets, as the moat effectual means, next 
to the gospel, of their elevation. 

It ia in the hope of working out this idea that I propose 
Jie formation of stations on tbo Zambesi beyond the I'or 
lugucsB territory but having ooraraunication through them 
idtb the coast. A chain of stations admitting of easy and 
ttpeody intercourse, such as might be formed along the flank 
of the oaatern ridge, would be in a favorable position 
earryjng oat the objects is view. The Loudon Msaionuji 
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Society bas resolved to have a station amoDg the Kakololo 
on the north bank, and another on the south among the 
Matebele. The Church — ^Wesleyan^ Baptistj and that most 
energetic body, the Free Church— could each find desirable 
locations among the Batoka and a^acent tribes. The 
oountiy is so extensive there is no fear of clashing. All 
classes of Christians find that sectarian rancor soon diei 
out when they are working together among and for the 
real heathen. Only let the healthy locality be searched 
for and fixed upoU; and then there will be free scope to 
work in the same cause in various directionsj without that 
loss of men which the system of missions on the unhealthy 
coast entails. While respectfully submitting the plan to 
these influential societies^ I can positively state that, when 
fairly in the interior, there is perfect security for life and 
property among a people who will at least listen and 
reason. 

Eight of my men begged to be allowed to come as &r 
as Kilimane, and, thinking that they would there see the 
ocean, I consented to their coming, though the food was so 
scarce in consequence of a dearth that thoy were compelled 
to suffer some hunger. They would fain have come far* 
thor; for when Sekeletu parted with them his orders were 
that none of them should turn until they had reached Ma 
Ilobort and brought her back with them. On my explain- 
ing the difficulty of crossing the sea, he said, " Wherever 
you load, they must follow." As I did not know well how 
I should get home myself, I advised them to go back to 
Tete, where food was abundant, and there await my return. 
I bought a quantity of calico and brass wire with ten of 
the smaller tusks which we had in our charge, and sent 
the former back as clothing to those who remained at Tete. 
As there wore still twenty tusks left, I deposited them 
with Colonel Nunes, that, in the event of any thing hap- 
pening to prevent my return, the impression might not be 
produced in the country that I had made away with Soke* 
Jetu's ivory. I instructed Colonel Nunes, in case of my 
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tleAtb, to sell the tiiska and deliver the proceeds to my i 
men; bnt I intended, if my life nhoald be prolonged, to I 
pnrchase t>ie goods ordered by Selceletu in England with i 
my own monoy, and pay myself on my return out of th* i 
price of the ivory. This I explained to the men fu'Iy, fini 
they, understanding the matter, replied, " iJay, father, yon 
will not dio ; you will return to take us back to Sekeletu." 
They promised to wait till I camo back; and, on my part, 
I aesared thttm that nothing but death would prevent my. 
return. This I aaid, though while waiting at Kilimana « 
letter came from the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society stating that "they wore restricted in their power ■ 
of aiding plans connected only remotely with the apread j 
of the gospel, and that the financial cireumatancea of th« 
BOCiety were not such an to afford any ground of hope that 
it *ould be in a position, within any definite period, to 
enter upton untried, remote, and difficult fields of labor." 
This has been explained since as an effusion caused by tem- 
porary financial depression ; but, feeling perfect confidence 
In my Makololo friends, 1 was determined to return aoi) 
trust to their genei-oeity. The old love of independonwjj . 
which I hud so strongly before joining the society, again 
returned. It was roused by a mistaken view of what this 
letter meant; for the direiitore, immediately on my roach- 
ing home, saw the great importance of the opening, and 
entered with enlightened zeal on the work of sending the 
gospel into the new field. It is to be hoped that their cou- 
.•titnenta will not only enable them to begin, but to cany 
out their plana, and that no material depression will ever 
•gain be permitted, nor appearances of spasmodic boncvu- 
lonce recur. While I hope to continue the same cordial 
co-operation and friendship which have always characterw i 
ized our intorcoui'se, various reasons induce me to withdraw i 
from pecuniary dependence on any society. I have don9 i 
something for the heathen ; but for an aged mother, who has 
still more sacred claims than they, I have boon able to do ~^ 
Dotliing, and a continuance of the connection would bs aj 
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peipetnaifoii otmj inability to make any proTiaion for Imt 
declinini; years. In addition to " clergyman's sore throaty'* 
wbich partially disabled me from the work, my ikther^i 
death imposed new obligaticms ; and, a firesh source of m- 
eoree baring been opened to me withoat my asking, I had 
no hesitation in accepting what wonld enable me to fUfil 
my duty to my aged parent as t^l as to the heatiien. 

The Tillage of Kilimane stands on a great nradrbank, 
and is surrounded by extensiye swamps and riee-groonds. 
The banks of the riyer are lined with mangroye-bnshesy 
the roots of whidi, and the slimy banks on whieh they 
grow, are alternately exposed to the tide and son. The 
houses are weU built of brick and lime, the latter from 
M osambiqae. If one digs down two or three feet in any 
part of the site of the Tillage^ he comes to water: haM» 
the walls bniH on this mnd-bank gradnally subside; pieces 
are sometimes sawn off the doors below, because the walls 
in whieh they are fixed haye descended into the gronnd« so 
as to kaye the floors higher than the bottom of the doors. 
It is almost needless to say that Kilimane is yeiy un- 
healthy. A man of plethoric temperament is sure to get 
feyer, and concerning a stout person one may hear the 
remark, ''Ah, he will not liye long; he is sure to die.'' 

After waiting about six weeks at this unhealthy spot, 
in which, howeyer, by the kind attentions of Colonel 
Kunes and his nephew, I partially recoyered frt>m my ter- 
tian, H.JL brig << Frolic" arrived off Kilimane. As the 
Tillage is twelye miles from the bar, and the weather was 
rough, she was at anchor ten days before we knew of her 
presence about seyen mil^ frt>m the entrance to the port 
Bhe brought abundant supplies for aU my need, and £150 
to pay my passage home, frt>m my kind friend Mr. Thomp- 
son, the Society's agent at the Cape. The admiral at the 
l^pe kindly sent an offer of a passage to the Mauritius, 
%rkieh I thankfully accepted. Sekwebu and one attendant 

lae TSHudned with me now. He was yeiy intelligent, and 
*mk at Uttb gnatest serrice to me: indeed, but for his 
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good sense, tact^ and command of the language of the 
trfocs through which we passed, I believe we should 
scarcely have succeeded in reaching the coast. I naturally 
felt grateful to him; and as his chief wished all my com* 
panions to go to England with me, and would probably be 
disappointed if none went, I thought it would be benedcial 
for him to see the effects of civilization and report them to 
his countrymen. I wished also to make some return for his 
very important services. Others had petitioned to come, 
but I explained the danger of a change of climate and food, 
and with difficulty restrained them. The only one who 
now remained begged so hard to come on board ship that I 
greatly regretted that the expense prevented my acceding 
to his wish to visit England. I said to him, ''You will die 
if you go to such a cold country as mine." ''That is 
nothing," he reiterated; "let me die at your feet." 

When we parted from our friends at Kilimane, the sea 
on the bar was frightful even to the seamen. This was the 
first time Sekwebu had seen the sea. Captain Peyton had 
sent two boats in case of accident The waves were so high 
that, when the cutter was in one trough and we in the 
pinnace in another, her mast was hid. We then mounted 
to the crest of the wave, rushed down the slope, and 
struck the water again with a blow which felt as if she 
had struck the bottom. Boats must bo singularly well con- 
structed to be able to stand these shocks. Three breakers 
swept over us. The men lift up their oars, and a wave 
oomes sweeping over all, giving the impression that the 
boat is going down; but she only goes beneath the top of 
the wave, comes out on the other side, and swings down * 
the slope, and a man bales out the water with a bucket 
Poor Sekwebu looked at me when these terrible seas broke 
over, and said, "Is this the way you go ? Is this the way 
you go?" 1 smiled and said, "Yes; don't you see it'is?" 
and tried to encourage him. He was well acquainted with 
canoes, but never had seen aught like this. When we 
reached the ship, — a fine, large brig of sixteen guns and a 
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erew of one hundred and thirty, — she was rolling so that 
we could see a part of hor bottom. It was quite impossi- 
ble for landsmen to catch the ropes and climb up^ so a 
chair was sent down, and we wore hoisted in as ladies 
usually are, and received bO hearty an English welcome 
firom Captain Peyton and all on board that I felt myself at 
once at home in every thing except my own mother-tongue. 
I seemed to know the language perfectly, but the words I 
wanted would not come at my call. When I left England 
I had no intention oi returning, and directed my attention 
earnestly to the languages of Afiica, paying none to 
English composition. With the exception of a short in- 
terval in Angola, I had been three and a half years without 
speaking English, and this, with thirteen years of previous 
partial disuse of my native tongue, made me feel sadly at 
a loss on board the "Frolic." 

We left Kilimane on the 12th of July, and reached the 
Kauritius on the 12th of August, 1856. Sekwebu was 
picking up English, and becoming a favorite with both men 
and officers. He seemed a little bewildered, every thing on 
board a man-of-war being so new and strange; but he re- 
marked to me several times, " Your countrymen are very 
agreeable," and, " What a strange country this is ! — all water 
together I" He also said that he now understood why I 
used the sextant. When we reached the Mauritius a 
steamer came out to tow us into the harbor. The constant 
strain on his untutored mind seemed now to reach a climax, 
for during tbe night ho became insane. I thought at first 
that he was intoxicated. He had descended into a boat, 
and, when I attempted to go down and bring him into the 
ship, he ran to the stern and said, " No I no ! it is enough 
that I die alone. You mu^t not perish ; if you come, 1 
shall throw myself into the water." Perceiving that his 
mind was affected, I said, "Now, Sekwebu, we are going 
to Ma Robert." This struck a chord in his bosom, and he 
said, "Oh, yes! where is she, and where is Robert?" and 
he seemed to recover The officers proposed to secure hin 
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by putting him in irons; but, being a gentleman in bis own 
country, I objected, knowing that the insane often retain 
ar impression of ill-treatment, and I could not bear to have 
it said in Sekeletu's country that I had chained one of his 
principal men as they had seen slaves treated. I tried to get 
him on shore by day, but he refused. In the evening a fresh 
accession of insanity occurred : he tried to spear one of the 
crew, then leaped overboard, and, though he could swim 
well, pulled himself down hand under hand by the chain- 
cable. We never found the body of poor Sekwebu. 

At the Mauritius I was most hospitably received by 
jfajor-G^eneral C. M. Hay, and he generously constrained 
me to remain with him till, by the influence of the good 
»^limate and quiet English comfort, I got rid of an enlarged 
spleen from African fever. In November I came up the Bed 
Sea, escaped the danger of shipwreck through the admirable 
management of Captain Powell, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Company's ship "Candia," and on the 
12th of December was once more in dear old England. 
The Company most liberally refunded my passage-money. 
I have not mentioned half the &vors bestowed ; but I may 
just add that no one has cause for more abundant grati- 
tude to his fellow-men and to his Maker than I have; and 
may God grant that the effect on my mind be such that I 
may be more humbly devoted to the service of the Anthoi 
«f all our mercies 1 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF DISCOVERIES IN AFRfCA 

Lff the time of Herodctus, and beg afterward, the ge- 
neral opinion was that Africa did not extend so far south 
as the equatorial line. There existed, howerer, a tradition 
that Africa had been drcumnavigated by the Phoenicians 
About six centuries before the Christian era ; but, if the 
southern promontory of Africa had really been reached, 
it is difficult to conceive how so erroneous an impression 
oould have prevailed as to the extent of the continent. It 
is, therefore, most probable that such a voyage had n^ver 
succeeded; and, indeed, the circumstances under which it 
was prosecuted, according to the accounts which have come 
down to us, only add an additional feature of improbability 
to the story. Turning to modem times, we find, at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, that Europeans 
were only acquainted with that portion of the western 
coast of Africa which extends from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to Cape Nun, — ^a line of coast not exceeding six hundred 
miles in length. The Portuguese had the honor of extend- 
ing this limited acquaintance with the outline of the African 
continent. Their zeal for discovery in this direction became 
truly a national passion, and the sovereigns and princes of 
Portugal prosecuted this object with singular enthusiasm. 
By the year 1471 the Portuguese navigators had advanced 
'2}° south of the Line. In 1484, Diego Cam reached 22® 
south latitude. The next navigator, Bartholomew Dias, 
was commanded to pursue his course southward until he 
should reach the extremity of Africa; and to him belongs 
the honor of discovering the Cape of Good Hope, the name 
given to it at the time by the King of Portugal, though 
Diaz had named it Cabo Tormcntoso, (the Capo of Tem- 
pests.) The Cape of Good Hope was at first frequently 
called the Lion of the Sea, and also the Head of Afl-ica 
In 1497, Vasco de Gama set forth with the intention of 
re^'ihing India by sailing round the Cape of Good Ho^w 
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AAoi doubling the Gape, he pursued hie course along tht 
eastern ooast of Africa, and then stretched across the ocean 
to India. The Portuguese had now ascertained the general 
outline of Africa and the position of many of the principal 
rivers and headlands. With the exception of a portion of 
the ooast from the Straits of Bab el Aiandeb to ICukdeeshai 
(Htuated in 3^ north latitude, the whole of the coast had 
been traced by the Portuguese, and tiieir zeal and enthu* 
siasm, which had -at one period been treated with ridicule, 
were at length triumphantly rewarded, about fbur years 
before Columbus had achieved his great discovery, which, 
wiyi that of Yasco de Gama, amply repaid a century of 
speculative enterprise. This interesting combination of 
events had a sensible effect upon the general mind of 
Europe. The Portuguese soon formed settlements in 
Africa, and began to acquire a knowledge of the interior 
of the country. They were followed by the French, and 
afterward by the English and the Dutch. 

It is chiefly within the last fifty years that discoveries 
in the interior of Africa have been perseveringly and syn- 
tematically prosecuted. In 1788, a society was established 
in London with the design of encouraging men of enter- 
prise to explore the African continent. John Ledyard, 
an American, was the first person selected by the African 
Association for this task; and he set out in 1788 with the 
Intention of traversing the widest part of the continent 
from east to west, in the supposed latitude of the river 
l^iger. Unfortunately, he was seized at Cairo with a 
fever, of which he died. He possessed few b nentific .ac« 
quirements ; but his vigor and powers of endurance, mental 
and bodily, his indifference to pain, hardship, and £Eitigno, 
would have rendered him an admirable geographical pio- 
neer. "I have known," he said, shortly before leaving 
Bngland for the last time, '' hunger and nakedness to the 
ntmost extremity of human suffering : I have known what 
it is to have food given as charity to a madman, and have 
at times been obliged to shelter myself under the iniseries 
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6f that charMter to avoid a heaTier calamity. My da 
ireaaee hare been greater than I haye ever owned^ or evei 
wiU own, to any man. Such evils are terrible to bear; bat 
they never yet had the power to tarn me from my porpoee.'* 
Bach was tbe indomitable energy of this man, the first of 
a long list of victims in the caase of African discoveiy. 
Mr. Lncas, who was despatched by the Association to sap* 
ply the place of Ledyard, was compelled to return home 
in consequence of several of the countries through which 
he would have to pass being engaged in hostilities. In 
1790, Migor Houghton, an officer who was acquainted with 
the customs of the Moors and Negroes, proceeded to Africa 
under the auspices of the Association, and had made con- 
siderable progress in the interior, when, after having been 
treacherously plundered and left in the Desert, where he 
endured severe privations, he reached Jarra, and died there 
in September, 1791, it being strongly suspected that he was 
murdered. The next individual on whom the Association 
fixed was Mungo Park, who proceeded to the river Grambia 
iTi 1795 and thence set out into the interior. The great 
object accomplished during his journey was that of suo- 
cessfully exploring the banks of the Niger, which had pre- 
viously been considered identical with the river Senegal 
In 1804, Park set out upon his second journey, which was 
undertaken at the expense of the Government. The plan 
of former travellers had been to accompany the caravans 
from one part of the country to another; but in this ex- 
pedition P irk required a party of thirty-six Europeans, 
9ix of whom were to be seamen and the remainder soldiers, 
It being his intention, on reaching the Niger, to build two 
vessels, and to follow with his party the course of the river, 
if tbe Congo and the Niger were the same stream, as was 
then supposed, he anticipated little difficulty in his enter- 
piise ; bat i^ as was also maintained, the Niger terminated 
in swamps and morasses, many hardships and dangers wers 
expeoiod in their subsequent progress. Park at length 
reached the Niger, accompanied only by seven of his partv 
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all of wbom were in a state of great weakness from the 
effects of the climate. They bnilt one yessel, and, on the 
I7th of November, 1806, were ready to embark on the 
river, previous to which Park sent despatches to England 
His party was now reduced to ^ye, his brother-in-law having 
died a few days before. Park's spirit, however, remained 
undaunted. '^ Though all the Europeans who are with me 
should die,'' said he, in his last letters to England, '^ and 
though I myself were half dead, I would still persevere; 
and, if I could not succeed in the object of my journey, I 
would at least die in the Niger." He embarked, therefore, 
with the intention of sailing down the river to its mouth, 
wherever that might be ; but, after passing Timbuctoo and 
several other cities, he was killed in the Niger, at a place 
called Boussa, a short distance below Yaouri. No part of 
his journal after he left Sansanding has ever been recovered. 
In 1797, the African Association had engaged Mr. Home- 
mann, a German, who left Cairo in September, 1798, with 
the intention of carrying into effect the objects of the As- 
sociation by proceeding as far southward and westward as 
ne could get. In his last despatches he expressed himself 
confident in being able to succeed in reaching a greater 
distance intd the interior than any other European traveller; 
but, after reaching Bomou, no certain intelligence was ever 
afterward heard concerning him. Mr. Hornemann learned 
many particulars which had not before been known in 
Europe respecting the countries to the east of Timbuctoo. 
Mr. Nicholls, who was next engaged, arrived in the Gulf 
of Benin in November, 1804, and died soon afterward of 
the fever of the country. Another German, Boentzen, wa« 
next sent to Africa. He had bestowed extraordinary paim 
in making himself acquainted with the prevailing language, 
Mid| throwing off his costume, proceeded in the character 
of a Mussulman, but unhappily was murdeied by his gnidea 
on his way to Soudan. The next traveller sent out by the 
Association was Burckhardt, a Swiss. He spent several 
years in acquiring a knowledge of the language and customf 

H7* 
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ef the people he inteLded to yiait, and, like lb. BeentseB, 
Mromed the eharacteristioe of a Massulman. He died al 
Cairo in 1817, his travels having been chiefly confined to 
Ihe Abyssinian countries. 

In 1816, an expedition was sent out by the Grovemmenti 
■nder the command of Captain Tackey, to the river Congo 
ander the idea, in which Park coincided, that it and the 
Niger were the same river. Captain Tackey ascended the 
Congo for about two hundred and eighty miles.- At the 
lame time, Major Peddie, and, after his death, Captain 
Campbell, proceeded from the mouth of the river Senegal 
as far as Kaknndy. In 1817, Mr. Bowdich explored the 
countries adjoining Cape Coast Castle. In 1820, Mr. Jack- 
son communicated an interesting account of the territories 
9f Timbuctoo and Houssa, from details which he had col- 
lected from a Mussulman merchant. In 1819 and in 1821, 
the expeditions of Messrs. Ritchie and Lyon, and of Major 
Laing, showed the strong and general interest on the sub- 
ject of African geography. In 1822, the important expedi- 
tion under Major Denham and Lieut. Clapperton set forth. 
After crossing the Desert, the travellers reached the great 
inland sea or lake called the Tchad, the coasts of which to 
the west and south were examined by Major Denham. 
This lake, from four hundred to six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, is one of the most remarkable features in 
the physical geography of Africa. Lieut. Clapperton, in 
the mean time, proceeded through the kingdom of Bomou 
and the country of the Fellatabs to Sockatoo, situated on a 
stream supposed to run into the Niger. A great mass of 
information respecting the countries eastward of Timbuotoo 
was the result of his expedition. As to the course of the 
Niger, very little intelligence was obtained which could be 
depended upon : the natives stated that it flowed into the 
sea at Funda, though what place on the coast was meant 
still remained a conjecture. Soon aflor his return to Kngw 
tand, Clapperton was sent out by the Government to con- 
duct a new expeditie i, and was directed to proceed to Urn 
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mMXk9 of his former adventures. Having reached the Niger 
at Bonssa, where Park was killed^ he passed through variout 
countries, and reached Sockatoo, where he died ; and Lan- 
der, his friend and servant, commenced his return to Eng- 
land with Clapperton's journals and papers. Major 1 mng, 
meanwhile, had visited Timbuctoo, and transmitted home 
accounts of this famous city, where he spent some weeks ; 
bat on his return he was murdered, and his papers have 
never been recovered. We have not space to allude to the 
many well-executed expeditions which have proceeded 
from Cape Town for the purpose of exploring South 
Africa, but have confined ourselves to those exertions which 
had for their object the elucidation of the question concern 
ing the course and termination of the Niger, and were con- 
sequently directed to Central Africa. 

The termination of the Niger had long been one of the 
most interesting problems in African geography, and we 
have now reached the period when, on this point, facts 
were substituted for conjecture and hypothesis. The river 
had first been seen by Park, near Sego, the capital of Bam- 
barra. It was called by the natives the Joliba, or *' Great 
Water;" and Park described it as "flowing slowly to the 
eastward." He followed the course of the river for about 
three hundred miles, and was told that a journey of ten 
days would bring him to its source. At Sockatoo, Lieut. 
Olapperton fbund that it was called the Quorra, by which 
name it is known in the most recent maps, it having re- 
ceived the name of the Niger, in the first Instance, from its 
supposed identity with the Nigir of the ancients. The 
want of information concerning the course and termination 
of this mysterious river, until determined by actually pro- 
^X3eding down its channel to the sea, was, as may be su]^ 
posed, a fruitftd source of speculation among ^ographera. 
By some it was supposed to flow into the N4e; others 
imagined that a great central lake received its watem. 
Major Eennel, an authority of great weight, came to the 
conclusion that, after passing Timbactoo, the Niger flowed 
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ft thousand miles in an easterly direction, and terminated 
in a Jake or swamp; others supported the opinion that its 
waters were lost in the arid sands of the Desert ; while the 
Congo was said hy many to he its outlet. Major Laing^ hy 
ascertaining the source of the Niger to he not more than 
sixteen hundred feet ahove the level of the sea, proved that 
it could not flow into the Nile ; and Denham and Clappei- 
ton demonstrated that it did not, as had been supposed, 
discharge itself into the Lake of Bomou. 

Hichard and John Lander, in 1830, under the auspices 
of the British Government, solved the long-disputed problem 
of the course of the Niger by sailing down on its waters 
from Boussa to the ricean, where it was found to terminate 
in what was called the Nun, or First Brass Elver, from the 
negro town of Brass situated on its banks. 

An expedition under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment, and headed by Dr. Henry Barth, attended by Dr, 
Overberg and Mr. James Richardson, was sent out in 1849 
to prosecute discoveries in Northern Central Africa. Theii 
travels and researches into the history and present state of 
the interior tribes were continued till 1865, and their results 
have recently been published by Dr. Barth. Dr. Overberg 
died in 1854, and was buried on the shores of Lake Tchad 
or Tsad. Mr. Eichardson also fell a victim to the climate 
before the close of the expedition. 

Dr. Barth visited the countries of Bomou, Kanem, Man* 
dara, Bagirmi, and others previously explored by Denham 
and Clapperton, and carried his researches much farther, 
reaching the eighth degree of north latitude. His volumes 
contain much curious and minute information. 

As Dr. Livingstone's researches reach only the eighth 
degree of north latitude, there still remains an immense 
region of Interior Africa, sixteen degrees broad, open t^ 
tainn <»rplorers. 



Since tbe preeeding pages were written, the laat two of the 
fire octavo volameB of Dr. Barth's Jouraal have been published 
in London, and received in this country, and we have con- 
densed it into one large 12ino., uniform with our edition of 
liiringstone, and illustrated, &c., with a map giving the rontea 
of Livingstone and Barth j they shonld be read together. Vft 
are thns placed in possession of tbe whole resnlt of Dr. Barth's 
ezploratioQB, and traly the; are of anparalleled extent and 
Injportance. The following eitract from the preface givea a 
summary of his travels : 

" Extending over a tract of country of twenty-four degrees 
from north to soath, and twenty degrees from east to west, in 
the broadest part of the continent of Africa, my travels neceS' 
Garily comprise subjects of great interest and diversity, 

"After baring traversed vast deserts of the most barren soil, 
and scenes of the most frightful desolation, I met with fertile 
lands irrigated by large navigable rivers and extensive central 
]akcs, ornamented with the finest timber, and producing vari- 
ous species of grain, rice, sesamum, ground-nuts, in unlimited 
abundance, tbe sugar-cane, &c., together with cotton and 
indigo, the most valuable commodities of trade. The whole 
of Central Africa, from Bagirmi to the east as far as Timbnctu 
to tbe west (as will be seen in my narrative), abounds in these 
products. The natives of these regions not only weave their 
own cotton, but dye tbeir home-made shirts with tbeir own 
indigo. The river, the far-famed Niger, which gives access to 
tliese regions by means of its eastern branch, tbe Benuwe, 
which I discovered, affords an nninterrupted navigable sheet 
of water for more than six hundred miles into the very heart 
of the country Its western branch is obstructed by rapida 
Kt the distance of about three hundred and fifty miles from the 
voaat ; but even at that point it is probably not impassable in 
the present state of navigation, while, higher up, the river 
opens an immense high-road for nearly one thousand miles into 
tbe very heart of Western Africa, so rich in every kind of 
produce. '' 

^ " The game divwsitj of soil and p-odnce which th« regioai _ 
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IntTened bj me exhibit, is also obserred with respect to oml 
Starting from Tripoli in the north, we proceed from the setUe- 
Hients of the Arab and the Berber, the poor remnants of the 
Tast empires of the middle ages, into a conntij dotted with 
splendid rains from the period of the Roman dominion, through 
the wild roTing hordes of the Tawarek, to the Negro and hall^ 
Negro tribes, and to the verj border of the Sooth African 
nations. In the regions of Oentrsl Africa tliere eidsts not one 
and the same stock, as in South Africa^ but the greatest cHfer* 
sity of tribes, or rather nations, prevuls, with idioma entfrdjr 
distinct. 

^ The great and momentous stroggle between Islamism and 
Paganism is here continaallj going on, causing ererj day the 
most painful and affecting results^ while the miseries arisittg 
fW)m slarery and the shire trade are here rerealed in their most 
repulsire features. We find Mohammedan learning Ingrafted 
en the ignorance and simplicity of the black racee, and the 
gaudy magnificence and strict ceremonial of large empires nde 
by side with the barbarous simplicity of naked and half-naked 
tribes. We here trace a historicid thread which guides us 
through this labyrinth of tribes and overthrown kingdoms ; 
and a lively interest is awakened by reflecting on their possible 
progress and restoration, through the intercourse with more 
civilized parts of the world. Finally, we find here commerce 
in every direction radiating from Kano, the great emporium of 
Central Africa, and spreading the manufactures of that India* 
trious region over the whole of Western Africa.^ 
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fft sd ia the larger edition.— ^ufrwrm i)a% AdtertUer. 

TW editioa of Dr. LiTinfitone*! travela, pablished by J. W. Bradley, is J oat what if paxfoiii 
ii> h a ths esseatial portioas of the angUsh editions brought within the nieana of alt Uktall 
t' Mr. Bradley's pnblicakioaa, it is eseelleaUy gotten up.^Ttoffa Agitator, Ak 



CAUTIOH*— The attention of the Pnblisher has been called to 8|mrloaa editions «f ttdi 
work, pot forth as ** NarratiTCs ot Dr. LiTingstone's TraTels in Africa." Own is the caly 
Aeap American edition of this great worlc pnblished, and contains all the impoitaAt mirtw 
•f ::^e English editi<'n, which is sold at six dollars. 

J. W. BBADLBT, Pablishcr, 
Vo. 48 Vorth Yonrth Street, Philaddphin 
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T. 8. ARTHUR'S WO RKS— <7«»Mn«ed. 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 



It pudsn Id th> doH^BH ud tasaU of aa puUoalar Hal, u j wUl b* towitl i 
l«mt bock it pl^ee la tbe hikndi of joDiiepeoplt, — SavoKBoA OtoryitK^ 

U !■ m vark wall c«lciiUt*d to da good, taa Ut pat iito th« hkBU of ^ foni 
•MBbT. — £wrubw, 

TUi WHk will iBunM Uia rwdsi, >Bd it tha •*&■ Hisa lauk Uaaou sf pruUaal 
ffJu.— n. JTMMien-, PL 

It U dadgBad M (haw Uul tba boksllaa ud iiitiiuBaUi st ChriiUullT *n to ba 
terdcipadanld IhaUcra nallUn of •nrr-4»T IKt— Psrawnf Mmenotr. 

Ilia a tiDwIf And rood boo^ a&Q ahoold ba widely read, aapaalaUf bj 70W Obd^ 
tt»> — Onilrol (A. Btrald. Oliirinnaa. 

Mr. Aithnr 1i already wall knows m u aarnan maa. whoaa ob|act bu baan tad* 
bit jATl In iprndlDg the doolrinn ud uacblBn of tba Cbrlitlaa nllgloB ; aad la tba 

Mora dsddcdlT rtUgloBi In Ita (banctar Ihu ijtbu'a «bar mrk^ tbaaib 11 l« 

Tba pan of T. a. Anbnr HOT" tirai. In Ihli new Tolnnia, ra pnealva tbat ba la 
■LIU lahorln; i aeeaaifnllr In w odncilni briaf itodaa, tba ala of wbltb la uonl. Ha 

[Willi li, "Ballglon, toEa af anr nal naatoa man, mDalaoma down Into all Ua dally 
dnllM. and rannlnta blluUunlbr a dlTlna aUodard."— £xal<r Mkv f^Uar. 

SalamOojdli. 
«illinr hai prodnaad few mora Wlitnatorr book! Ibu Ikla.— >UIim and Sm. 



THE HAND WITHOUT THE HEART; 

TEE IIF£ TSIA18 OF 7£S8I£ LOBINO. 



Wo*, 11.00 

Tha ndal af tbia ahuy la ai yaiai d la Iha Btla ; aad tba itotj HaaK la a ibuplr draw» 
Blaanthn «f tha IliUr and wadaaaa of UnUog uoatbac tvo Uainartal aoali bt tb4 
•aafb ahalaa if aal&ab lataiaat, pilda, ar baaar paadan. Tba laaasa langbl l> ana itf 
taaailcnliaiiMa; aad thoaaaada of Wni win Ibrabia almoalwlld raapnua, in tW 
■fe axpattaaeai of Jaada I>oilii(, *ba la all tba Ultar Irlala of bar aBbappr aalaa, 
■wvnd aM a halr'a braadtb trsia boaor. prlaalpla, ar raUgloaa dDlf, tb«ti(h MiaplattM 
laaa la Ua moat allartnc ibapa. it tba t^pa of a Ina woBta, aba la woilbf t« h« 
HbalMad ta tba mmtKJ vf aiaiy raadar.— aanttar a Arffut. 



THB TOtN& LIDI IT HOMB. 

* Mil*. In onfc PriM, U o« 
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jt un «r TALuuut axu fofvl&b moid. 

T. 8. ARTHUR'S Vf ORKS—ContaaMd. 

ARTHUR'S SKETCHES 

LIFB AND CHlRiCTER 

■ ociUro Tolnua of over 40C pages, bsADtirayy lUoatrated, H 
buuJ U the "boBX Knglish masltD, gUt. Piioe 42.00. 



rbe jmMBliolnm*. mnUlnlDfi nion rtM four liniidred llo»lj-iirin»d «Utdpiu* 
UlDltnUKl hj Hpl«nmil «D|jnvtn|ift. uid aiMim putlcalarlf Vklufale Ld thoH wba hm 
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.. .* wlih»l,"b7». 

fn*gd •>■ neil—yal'l aaKtU. 
In lh«nrinMlr lUB'le" of Its *1UdIIc BorcliMto, ud in Itn ndi log csbini of lh< 

WawoBld iio(anliiui(<oat«ipTnf Ih«e •l[«lelI«^ wllb IK itoiyof "Tlia MclhiiillM 
ei—ab»t,"lariajr~*alttji etlt-eilginl ud mboiHd Aanuli which wa b>Ta Tetaaan. 
—Ladg't Kattanal Kaaaaju. 

Tbi Bnt (larr Id tha tdIiiss. eiHUed "The Jfelhodlil Pnuher, or Ughli ud 



"ThaH«h<idlKPniHiher," "Baad-nDHdid HhithI." "Dred Ib tka Waal," u» nil 
nlama— IXWatt Daa-ttar, Bti. ». O. iddg, AWor. w o a p ho 

Thai* la ■ IkadniaDD abonl thsH ikaMliea irUoh iw pomrftallr iDleraiU Iha HBder, 
Ihut te-w who eomiiiBiiiia ona al Oum wUI put vlU II Hll It ii CDaelBdad ; ud Ihei iiilj 
oaur rndiBg npaUedlT.— ^"/lU owl FnrtiminM Btratd. 



_, „ , _- — rj IqlU inlDoiis*.— 

The work li hwitiTIilIr IHnilnled. Thoae who m» u all uqulitsd irllh Arthai^ 

Wi know BO boltnr bonk fcr the UMa of unf funUj, whathir ngurdsd Cor Iti Ba> 

Thaninaof Ih. snlhoru'ln Itaalf a inffldeiit ncommendMloD of thi Horn.— Ia« 

T. I. Arlhu !• an of tha has llUnr; wrlteii of tha ago,— HVUnlUBaih (HnlnA 

TLa BaBaa alona of thy Avthor It m anftdent fDuuloa to Iha nhllag pulkUa of III i« 
|ml»t m(rlt.~na Jr^itu OaUatlii, Mm. 
rnbaUj hB hM oM wilHu k Una wblch, djini, ha Knld slab to •nw.—^aiM 

THE WITHERED HEART. 

13BMI., Wltii Ine Maiiotlnt FrontiRpisae. Cloth. Prio* (l.Or 

Thli work hu gone thrangh several editions in Knglftnd altbonfh 
pnblltlied but a few weclcB, and has had the most flattering cotl«M 
Ltrdi the EugUih Fmh 
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T. S. ARTHDB'S Vf ORKS— Continued. 
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lUvhareitd. TU« mHtuDLaU e 
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Itcted wllh B rorr IntsreBIIng, thunohlrtirf iiiiioliiOKfsplij.— JnMricUB Ojurisr. 
»o ttmlty libnrj ia complMe witSont mopr ofthli bofc.— SodH'j WmWb Pojw. 

(fakritkblB, lod pncll»1jle conld be tundend W IhoH vbll u* iolemMl In lb* Ua?j 






LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF HTTHAN LIFH 

Large 12mo. With Thirty [UastrstioiiB and Steel Flats. Prioe Sl.OO 
■' It iBcludaa viiu of Uw bHl )iDUDroD>i ikeUhei of cba aothiu." 

The folloving Books are boand in uniform atfU aa "ABTHUR'B 
COTTAOK LIBRARY," and are sold Id seta, or Beparatply, eaofa 
volame being complete in itSHir. E>uh Tolnma ia emtielliBhed 
with a Qns Meiiotint EngraTing.] 

TUB T^A."5e" TO £>K,OSPKIl, 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Qath, I2iiko., with Mtiiiotint Engraving, PriJall.Of 

TRUE RICHES; OR, WEALTH WITHOUT WINGS. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
laO, 12a«. with Ueiiotint EmgTSTing Price |l.(h 



ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

AND OTHER TAI E«. 
ClDUt, 12mo.^ wltmeHwtlattogrrrjgj 



J UBT or tALUASL£ ASS FOPULAS SOOD. 

T. S. ABTBUE'S Vf 0RS.3—Continuea. 

GOLDEN GRAIN'S FRUll LIFE'S DAUVEST-FIELD, 



NOTIOKS OF THE PRESS. 

k ttlU lift pTDdnirtlTB of L fkr pvaMr amDant or bnman h»pidD«a thu tbo« l4 
«f which V miLnf Kn wllltog (orlBk dom«itlci |w>«, hnlLh, uid BTia UfoJtHl 

« UKrTttlTM, Um Ail of ItaoH whirh prowsd from tLt umft *hla pen, ml* r» 
U< not onljT for their aDleruialag uul UvelT pletum of ictnil UTb, but for Ibali 



-arifear's iomt fihatB." 

|Tta« followlQg fottr Tolnmea contain nearly SOO pagea, ninatrkted 
with fin« Heziotint Engravings. Bound in the best manner, and 
■old separately or in eets. They have been intrndnoed into the 
District, Sabbat 1t-Bchoal, and other Libraries, and are considered 
one of the best Aeries ot the author.) 

THREE ERAS IN A WOMAN'S LIFE. 

CoDtnlnliis MAIDBN, WIFB, nnd HOTHBR. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Meiiotint Engraving, Frloe (1.00 

"Thie, b)' in>.iir, l> eoDalJend Hi, Arttaar'ibeil work." 

TALES OP MARRIED LIFE. 

DaatKlBinK LOVERS luid HUSBANDS, BWBETHEASTS amd 

WIVKS, Kud MARRIED mna BINGI.B. 
CloCh, 12uio., with Heuotint Bngraving, Fries (1.00. 

TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

•■atalBlBC HADELIHE, thb hbirbss, thb marttm 

mriFE, uid RUINBD OAMBBTBR. 

OMh, 12mo., with Ueiiotint Bngraving, Frlae (1.00 

GnUIu UKTit ekeCcbes of thrlllliig laUmt." 

TALES OF REAL LIPB. 

BaalBlaluK BBI.L MARTIN, PRIDE ond PRINCrPI.E, nAa\ 
BLLI8, FAMILY PRIDB, mnd A1.1CB MBI.VII.I.B. 

Clath, 12mo., with Heuotint Engraving, ^ Prlok (UM 

" All TOlnme (ii* Uu nvedeaeH of n>j Ufo b; bubj wha nud ■« (b^ idail 
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T 8. ARTHUR'S W R K 8— Con(inu«t 
A BOOK OP STARTLING INTEREST. 

THE mmi im the demox. 

A handsome 12mo. rolunie. Price $1.00 



Id this exciting flory Mr. Abthdb liaa taken bold of the reftdar't 
ftlteutjon with a more than nsaaHj vigorons graap, and beepa him 
ftbeorbed to Iha and at tike volrme. The book U one of STAKT 
USa INTEBE3T. lU leasona should be ^ 

IH THE HEAKT OF EVERT MOTHER. 

Onward, with a power of demonstration that maksa conrlotlon a 
neosBSitj, the Author sweeps through hia Bnbjeot, faHoinatlng at 
every step. In the nnlon of 

THBILLIWa DBAMATIO INdDENT, 

with moral lessona of the higheet Importance, this volnme sltuidi 
brth pra-emineut among the aathor's many Bob prodaotioni. 

ETOTICBB OF THS FBB8S. 

A Umy oT mnoh pnwer, Imbned wMb thU eicedml monJ and T«llglDiu iplrll Cilaa 
p«T»dMilL hli wtllinjs.— JIT T. Cftrunicfc. 

Thli vnlnmc In noiflDg hl> Imt prodnclloiu, and worthy of a pliM on tjnrj vnO* 
l»W».— Clortui, Ai.. Banna: 

Tkti li a moil rMalnallng bmk. onn wlitch tb« readar will Ond !l qall< bard U 111 
uUa VUlioiil nadlag lo iba last pajis.— .daiunv, X. Y., Jctmal aatd Vaurltr. 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

Urg* t2ma., with tine Meziotint Fronttspiaoe, Prtca |. 



u un or TALVABLB UTO KHnrus BOtm. 

T. B. ABTHUB'S WO RK6— CbntrnvMl. 

The Old Han'B Bride, Price $1.0 

Hbart Historiee and Life Pictures, - " 1.0 

Sparing to Spend; or, Tlie Loftons and 
PinkertonB, " 1-0 

Home SceneSt " 1.0 



l&Ifl iiWD KIKSSI&IS 



Two vols, in one. By Gen. S. P. Lyman. Piice $1.0>. 



EZTSACT FROM PREFACE. 

The PeraoDiil Mcmonals, nUch compaae bd large a portioi 



of 



Ibese volnmee, are from the pen of Geo. 8. P. Ljmaii, whose it 
mate and couGdentiat relatioua with Mr. Webster afford a Bufficienl 
gunraatee far their anthenticitj. Tbe^ are helteved by the pabligher 
to embrace a more copioas collectioo of origioal ami interesting 
■neTQoraada, coDceraine the life and character of the great Stales- 
HMi whose recent death has created so deep a sense of bereavement 
khrooghOQt the conatrj, than has hitherto mod given to the world 



COOK'nOYiGESROUND THE WORLD. 

Two Tolumea in one. - Price $1.00 



USI OT VUDABLB ASS FOFITLAS BOOD. IS 

THE MASTER-SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 



THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD 



Bic^aphical Notices of his most DiBtingnished 
Ministers, Generals and TaTorites. 

BY SAMUEL M. SMUCKER. A,M. 

tiUkot at "Conn ud Brign of C»lh.rlno II.,'' "NIcbolM I.. Bmimror of Ropds,' 



Thi« tnteresttng and ralnable "work Is erabellished Wl'.h aplMldId 
Steel Plates, done by Mr. Sartain iu liU beat etyle, Inolading 

THE EUPEBOR. THE EUPRESS, QUEEN HORTENSE, 
AND TEE C0DNTE5S CASTIGLIONE. 



The work contsitifl orer 4D0 psgea of cioaoly-printed niatter, mnd 
haa been prepared with luueh c&re from salluiiitio soaroeg, and fur- 
nishes a Urge amount of infomiBtioti in referenae to the Empetoi 
of the French, 

HIS COURT, AND FRANCE UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE, 



(^(lopies aeiit b; mftil on receipt of the prioe, |1,SS. 

NOTIOBB OF THE FBSSS. 
Thl. 1. « Tery TilMblo eonirll.a,1oii lo Ihe lilonlnre of lb« proMLl lime in .iln 
■rtlurr tisoiiat of IntornullDii lo gt«q [n ths piwenl Tolnn... Ukgall the dU,« 
vittka (f tha gneefol lod Ononl utbor, It mml commaiid ■ «[j lune popatarilj.— 

II ti Ibi miiat oomplete blogmphj of tba Frencb Empoior r«' pnlill"'i»d, »i"l brinjt 
fTMh torn la tfas prmcDI time,— BaOfinon SepuUfoan. 
TUi bfioV ia wall irrilidD, pHnled oa fobd pAp#r, Li bullj boaod, good hIh, kud »<tld 

Tb'i work iTdh (nil ind uupU ]iulcn In tba aBl()Kt. It la II pFodncUao of Bnp«nai 



OR or TUTTABIl &n> rOFULAS 800KB. 



THtUI.Iie ABVIiTHiBI 



AUONQ 

BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 

COMPBiaiNO THK MOBT RKHA.BKABLS 
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Personal Narratives of Events in the 
Early Indian Wars, 



nicn)£irrs m the becent isdias hostilities n 

KEZIGO AND TEXAS. 

ntastraUd wltli OTer 3(MJ BngrsTingB, from deaignB by W. Croonw, 
and other dlBtlnfaiBhed artistB. It ooDtBina over GOO 
12mo. Bound in oloth, gill book. Piioe, |1.3(. 



FA-zsro xtA-i^A. 






THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 

COHPRISINQ 

A View of the Present State of the ITatioas of the WorM, 

their JTamei, Customs, and Peculiarities, and their Political, 

Uoral, Social, and Indnstri&l Condition. 

Bteraperaed with Historioat Bketobea and AnaodoteB, hy WHiLUfe 
PniFocK, anthor of the HiBtories of EngUod, Oresofl, and Rom*.. 
ftilargad, rerieed, and embelliBhed with sereral hnndred Kn- 
grarlnga, loolnding twenty-four finely-aolored Plates, ft'om deHlgu 
of Croome, DeTsraux, and other diatinguiihed artiata. 
Ulna ore. 3?0 pages, bound in «mboii«d aoroixio, giX' Umk 
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THK 

BtniE FItlDS OF THE RfYOLUTION. 

Olfferent Battles, Sieges, and other Events of 
the War of Independeuca 

INTERSPERSED 'VITH CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES. 

:Jn«trat9d with numeroin Kngrovings. and s flue MMWtint Fi»ntU 
pieoe. B^ Thomas Y. Raauu. Large 12inD. Prine (1.00. 


C O KT T 

Th« SeigesQt and the ladians. 

Burning of the Gaapeo. 

The Great Tea Uiot. 

The First Pr«yer in Congreae. 

Battle of Lexington. 

Fight ai Concord Bridge. 

Capture o( Ticonderoga. 

Battle of Bnnker'B Hill. 

Attack on Quebec. 

Attack on SalliTan's Island. 

The Declaration of Indepen- 


B 3Sr T S . 

Bnrgoyne'g In Vision— Battle o( 

Benningtou. 
Heroio Eiploit of Peter Fran- 

eisoo. 
Andrew Jackson , 
Siege of Yorktown— Sorrendei 

of Comwttllii. 
George Rogera Clarke. 
Death of Captain Biddle. 
Patriotiam of Mother Bailey. 
The Dutchman and the Bake. 


Captnre of General Lee. 
Capture of Qenefsl Presooti. 
Beneral Preacotl Whipped. 
Battle of Trenton. 
Battle of Princeton. 
General Lafayette. 
Battle of Brand/wlne. 
Battle of Germantown. 
Haltle of Bed Bank. 


The Mnrder of Miss M-Crea. 
Massacre at Wyoming. 
Treason of Arnold. 
P&trtolism of Elizabeth Zuia. 
Stony Point. 
John Paul Jones. 
Battle of King's Mountain. 
Burning of Colonel Crawford 
Battle of the Covpana. 
Baron Btenben. 
Mrs. Boiarth. 

— 1 


PIONEFB LIFE IN THE WEST ' 

P«nipri«ing the AdTentnr^a of Books. Kkktok. BaiDT, Ct*«B«. Th. 
Whitibu, and othere, iu their Fierce Bnoountels «<th th« te 
<U>ni. Prieed.OO. 



(The folloirfng two Tolames b; S. H. Sudckbb, Esq., huva bad | 
l«rg8 sale, Bnd are coDHidered the beal Biograpbiea of tbeee great 
BtateimeD pnblisbed. Baob in illnHtra.te'I with a fine and oorrtHil 
atpel Portrait. Th™ Life of Hamilton baa bwn raviewed by hli 
•oil, now reiidiDg near I4«w Yurk, wlio spoaks of tt in the highatt 

-THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

I 1^ S. Id. Shdosbh, A.m., anchor of " Ufa ftcd Belgn of NioliolaB L 
Emperor of RusbIk," &o., &d. Largs 12iuo. of 400 pages- Cloth 
With Bae Steel Forlrtat. Fries »1.25. 

\!€\t fife anl) Cimfs of ^Itranbtr familton. 

By S. M. Shdcees, A.M., aatbor of " Life and Reign of Nloholaa 1., 
Emperor of Russia," &c., &c. Large 12mo., with Portrait. Orel 
400pag«e. Prioe (1.2G. 

' Wffil OPn' BlElEa 

TBS BLKSSIHOS OF AS OPEN BIBLE ; m iboini In tha Hi»- 

tory of Cbristiamty, from the Time of onr Savionr to the Present 
Day. By ViKCEM W. MiuiEB. With a View of the latest DeTelop- 
meatB of Rome's Hoiitiilty to the Bible, as exhibited in the Saod- 
wich Islands, in Tuscany, in Ireland, FranoB, &b,, and an expoflf 
of the absordii'es of tbs Immaculate Couueptlou, and tha Idola- 
trous Veueratiou of the Virgin Mary. By Rav. JoeEPU F. BaBa, 
I D.D., author of ■'The Jeasits," "Chnrch and Btste," &o., kt. 
12mo., 430 pp. niaetrated with namerous EngraTinga. Bouiii 
la muslin, gilt baek. (1.00 



THE WORLD IN A POCKET BOOK. 

New Bevised Edition, brought Iowa i« 

This work Is a Compendium of Dsefa". Knowledge and General 
Beferenae, dedicated to the UaEafacturers, Farmers, Mercbanli, 
and HeahnnitiB of the United Statee — to all, in short, with whon 
time la money — and whoae business avocalions render the aoquiei- 
'Jon of eKtenaive and diversified information desirable, by the abort 
eat possible road. The volume, it is hoped, will be found worth; 
nt a plaoe in every household — in every family. It may lademi N 
Uixied a library in -Iseif. 



UST 01 valuabli 'aso FOPQL&B bookb. 

,rbs autlior of this foIuidh, Un. M. Q. Clakck, Ib well known m 
the editress of tbs " Hotlixr'H Maguiae," ons of tlio otdeat tu4 
besl MaRazinoa puMisLea. Tlils volanie ooutitina her b«l 
Bketijhas la PtoaH aud Poetry, aud should be in orerj library In 
tba land. ] 



SOCIAL HALF HOURS WITH THE HOUSEHOLD. 

OoUto, 400 pages, Illnatrated with Una Steel Plates. Prioe (2.00. 



(The two following volnines, "The Pilgrim's Progresa," and "Lih 
of Christ and hia Apostles," are from new stereotype plates, aod 
are prononnced by all (he best Editions published of these popn- 
lac standard works. The type is of good siie, and being pritted 
on good paper oau easily lie read by the old as well as the young. 
In "The Pilgrim's Progress," the marginal notes of the original 
Eogtish edition hare heen preserved, which gives It a great ad' 
vantage over the oouimon editions. It also contains "Oraoa 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners," which, by many, is oon- 
eidered his great wnater-pieco. To the " Life of Christ and hil 
Apostles" Is added a History of the Jews, from the Karliest Aget 
down to the Present Time, bringing the history down later than 
In any other volame.] 

FLEETWOOD'S 

LIFE OF mm m m apostles. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

Fxom the Sjarliest Period to the Present Time. 

Large 12mo , honnd In aloth. Illustrated. PrIoe tl.OO. 

umE Pin PROGmss, 

"QRACB ABOUNOnUG TO THE CHIEF OF SINIIIERS " 

Bound In cloth. Beantifnlly Illni' 
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"LIVING AND LOVING. 

k COLLECTION OF SKETCHES. 

BY MISS V. F. TOWNSEND. 

iMig* ISmo., with flna StesI Portrait tt the Aathor. Bouid li 
•letk. Prloe 11.00. 



aOITTBKTTS. 



Unriel. 

To Arthur, Asleep. 

The Memory B«1U. 

HflDd the Breeches. 

The 9aii8hiae after the Bain. 

Kj Pi Ota re. 

Little Mercy Is Dead. 

The Old Letters. 

The Foanlain very Far Down. 

The Bain Id the Afternaon. 

Tlie Bloasom In the WildBmess. 

The Mistake. 

October. 

TwioB LoTlng, 

The Old Mirror. 

The Country Gr»Teyard. 



Now. 

Tho Door In the Hekrt. 

My Slop-Mother. 

The Broken Threat. 

Glimpses inside the Carl. 

The Old Stove. 

The Old Kng. 

The " Making-Dp." 

Neit to Me. 

Only a Dollar. 

The Temptation and the TtL 






Valeiliotorjr 



XrOTIOBS OF THE FBBBB. 



STBIL MONROE ; Oil, THE FOBGEB'S DAI'GIITEB, 

If Mabthi. Bubieli, Fbice tl.OO. 

THE DESERTED FAMILY; 

OB, 

THE WAHDERINaS OF AN OUTOACT 

By PacL Chbitos. Price 11.00. 



LIST OF VALUABLE ABS POFDLAS BDOSB. SI 

ANNA CLAYTONi 

OB, 

THE luIOTIiEH'S TR,I-A.L. 

A Tal* of B«&1 Ute. PHoa »1.00. 

NOTICES OP THH PRESS. 
tl> hiKli Ulenrr iliuwtei, niid tlie ptcsUtr ralina of tha plot, ncftiliiUiig •«■•• at 
ulani spoo Ilia Karj. Then !• ddsiikIi oI [ba bunlirnl, pli^riii. 'Bd tilampkuil, w 

We irars lad to upecl ii work of tilmtrdlniiry iDlered— decldcdlT U>« b«t popolu 
pawst. (Oil of ncltiag (sd absorbing Intanat.— Bolton TU* 
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phpen, — ynio Yirrk Ind^mdejU 



[Tlie four following books are bound in uDiform stjle, wltlt fiOl 
gilt back aud Bide atainp, and are wull worth a place in the LJ 
brary ot the young man or woman.] 

SliJEtt pome; or, Jfritnlis^ip's iolben ^Itar. 



THE ANOEL VISITOR; or, VOICES OF THE HEA&T. 
lima., with Ueiiotint Engraving. Price tl.OO. 

llmo., with Meui^'ut EDgravlng. Prioe 91-00. 

THE moRrnoTa star; or, stuibols of christ. 

V K"' Wh. U. Thater, antiior of "Hints for the HoDiabolil,' 
"Paatoi's Boliaay Qift," Ac, &a. IGmo. FriM 11.00. 



an or valuable aso pofulas books. 2S 

PERILS AND FLEASUEES 

OF 

With Sue colored Flutes. Large 12mo. Frioe |1.00. 

From the Table of Contenti we lelect the foUowing as 
samples of the Style and Interest of the Work. 

Baiting for su Alligator — Morning among the Bo«k7 UaanUio*— 
Enooiuiter with ShoahoijeBfl — A Griialy Bear — FigLi »iid lerribt* 
K«salt — Fire oo the Uountainfl — Nivnow Escape — Ths Beaver Re 
gian — Trapping BeaTor — A Joamej and Hunt throagb Hen 
I « Huxioo — Start Tor Sonttk Amerioa — Hunting in the Forests of 
I * Bruil — Banting on the Pampas — A Hnnting Eipedition into ths 
Interior of Africa — Chase ot the Rliinoceroi — Chase of an Elepliitbt 
— The Roar of the Lion — Herds of Wild Elephants — Lions attacked 
bj Bechuanas — Arrival in the Region of the Hger and the Ele 
phuit — Our First Elephant Hunt in India — A Boa Constriotor — i 
Hgor — A Lion — Terrible Conflict — Elephant Catohiug — lliuiting 
the Tiger with Elephants — Crossing the Pjieneea — BncotmUr 
with A Beai^A Pigeon Hunt oa the Ohio— A Wlld<Bog Haul. t> 
Texas — Hunting the Blaofc-tolled D»er. 

DIINTING SCENES IS TDE WILDS OF AFRICl. 

The Thrilling Adventures of Gumming, Hanis, 

and other daring Hunters of Iiions, Elephants, 

G-lrafi^B, Bufialoes, and other Animals. 

M«, _ „ _ «.M 
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im «r TALDABLX AKD POFUL&B BOtfBL 

SIX YEAHS 



ROBTIi[RII AND CINTRU tFRICi 

TnrelB and Discoveries in Nortli snd Central Africa, being s 

Journal of an Expedition undertaken onder the aiiRptaei 

of H. B. Majesty's Oovemment, in the Years 1649-1855. 

Br HENRY BAETH, PhJ)., H.OJL, i 

reUov at lbs Roril Owgnpbtal ■nd inMIt BiHlMlea, ata., tU. '^ 

Price, $1^1 

Bastq's Travels in NostHHait ahd Obnteal Atbica shoald 1h 
rea.d by every ooe who has LmsoaroNB'e Tkatsls — by many it is 
coDBidered atill more interealiog. 

nOTICBS OF THE PRESS. 



Hriout rnlcr vlll be iiurpotstcd in Ihe namUia of Dr. Bulb, which, apiialilsd 
Tllb icealoUi. Tirled hf t^llltarlug; dMcrlpIioDi af Uadecapaa ud iDinnBrg, wrlllen 

canLnrlfli. ia a rich repflrtorf nf khijwled^a, u^ desBTTU W l^a iU p^w UBUDg Lh« 
filnnlcB of tr^TaL — Ztmdon Leader. 

DfaDagf Ibv tnoiGeaterprlBlng tnvelara Df (ha a^a, eoudeneed froia hta exLendad datt^- 

ubi tfvl 1 deep [alarmt In Dr. Binh'e fireat npntltlon. who ironld knnw irhileier 

aad blilky Tolnniei O-om which the preisnt bs> been aliiiilKad. The w<i[k' !■ wall 
prialad ud lllnUnMd.—fArMtnn Ohimer. PMUuit^Ma. 
Berawebate tbs aiitire sn^eel-iDiilLer laaned In a dsglaTDlaioa, with nwpa ud 

aJao earlehad with nataa from tba af pedltloDi of Bfcbardaon. Danliam and Clappartoo. 
— Ftttimilvantu Inqvtrtr. 

Itligetaplnlilt.BndleT'aDnisI JitTleorelnganeeudbaaillT. Ilia plaaiaut (alack 
aM? handle, and to ™ul.— (SJumiia (Pa-l JJemomrf. 

lUka cradlUbla ud allrmeilrn.— Sa^ool Journat, Phtladeljihio^ 

aud Ub Ib Iha Baekuia] siaai 
all It Mr. Bradler'i pobllcatUiiu, It ta elegmntlT gtt 

.bis uuuntrf. Va UnBtjlj ai||ioiu niwlM 



I 









[.ilM* HiMM7«rBMa«ta>.ftw tiMCN&rt teM toOa *(«■ 

I J li*i rt il wM* Biitnm wsr«»wpt. Bf Bcuj Fminkft lid- 
I wliL ThM ««(k k« bM» goUt* n w^ S^v c**^ >■' baj W 

.^ IMCTMIDC fcMte raUMbad. lt«ort«i— ilwli iiriii i rfg 
• (TwlUttlM aftd rttgta.iMawahrgeUMO.'wimerf^— I 
it p^H, Mi b aoM at the Im fan af fLSS. 



TEB UUOES' TORK-TABLE BOOK. ConUinuig^ cle«r nd 
MaeticBl toatroctioDa In plain and fane; needlework, embroideiT, 
nltling, oettjng, and crochet. Wjtli Dntnertnis eQ^rBiiogB, Dlw- 
tratire of the rmrifms ttitcfaea is thoee neefnl and lachiouUe cb- 
plbjneata. Price Sl.OO. 

BOOS OF AHECD0TE8 AND BUDGET OP FUV. Coo> 

Uining a collectioo of over lOUO ot the moat laa^hable E«Tioga and 
Jokei of C4.'lebraleil wiu and hamoruta. Just pabliEhed. 336 
psgea, 12mo^ tnmUn. $1.00. 

HIOHWATKEK, BOBBERS, ABS BAHSITTI, of an coan- 
trieK, with colored and otber engravings. Contents — General view 
of Banditti and Bobbers, The Robber of the Abrnzn, The Briganda 
of Calabria, Francatrina, Beniocasa and others, Scarolio, The Var- 
daretti, Don Cico, or ine Priest Robber. Koraan BaoditU, Brigande 
of Lombardf, NeapolitaD and Roman BrigandB, Spanish Brigands, 
The Robber King, etc., etc, Handsomel; boaod in one volume. 
Price 81.00. 

HAMPTOH HEIGHTS ; or. The Spinstet'a Maid. By Caleb 



LITE3 ANB EXPLOITS OF THE HOST NOTED BTTCCA- 
KEERS AND PIRATES of all Counlrips. Handsomely illus- 
triilod, coiitaiuini; the Bnccaneers of America, Kobin Hood, Jack 
Bird, Tom Vol, Tom Jones, Chinese Piratee, Colonel Jack, Clando 
Duval, olc, etc. Oiio volume, cloth. Price $1.00. 

WHILE IT WAS MORNING. By Virginia F. Townsend, 
editor of Arthur's Magar.ine. Price $1.00. 

iMtdlnilr Inliimlluii (Qd wBll-lriitnii book. Ws hm nralrnat* 
Uc iloTf. U In <itrr mnob In tb« itrla or Wu AniUB'i BDTd^ 



Ledltur of Arthur's M 
^nudiwMlnlUBDn 
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